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VERSES TO THE POET CRABBE’S INKSTAND.« 


WRITTEN MAY, 1832. 


ALL, as he left it!—even the pen, 
So lately at that mind’s command, 
Carelessly lying, as if then 
Just fallen from his gifted hand. 


Have we then lost him? scarce an hour, 
A little hour, seems to have past, 

Since Life and Inspiration’s power 
Around that relic breath'd their last. 


Ah, powerless now—like talisman, 
Found in some vanish’d wizard’s halls, 
Whose mighty charm with him began, 
Whose charm with him extinguish’d falls. 


Yet though, alas' the gifts that shone 
Around that pen’s exploring track, 

Be now, with its great master, gone, 
Nor living hand can call them back ; 


Who does not feel, while thus his eyes 
Rest on th’ enchanter’s broken wand, 
Each miracle it work’d arise 
Before him, in succession grand ?— 


Grand, from the Truth that reigns o’er all ; 
Th’ unshrinking Truth, that lets her light 

Through Life’s low, dark, interior fall, 
Opening the whole, severely bright: 


Yet softening, as she frowns along, 
O’er scenes which angels weep to see,— 
Where Truth herself half veils the wrong, 
In pity of the misery. 


True bard !—and simple, as the race 
Of true-born poets ever are, 

When, stooping from their starry place, 
They’re children, near, though gods, afar. 


How freshly doth my mind recal, 

‘Mong the few days I’ve known with thee, 
One that, most buoyantly of all, 

Floats in the wake of memory ;t 


* Soon after Mr. Crabbe’s death, the sons of that gentleman did Mr. Moore the 
honour of presenting to him the inkstand, pencil, &c. which their distinguished 
father had been long in the habit of using. 

t The lines that follow allude to a day passed in company with Mr. Crabbe, 
many years since, when a party, consisting only of Mr. Rogers, Mr. C rabbe, and 
the author of these verses, had the pleasure of dining with Mr, Thomas Campbell, 
at his house at Sydenham. 

August 1832.—VvoOL, 1V.—NO. XVI. Y 
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Verses to the Poet Crabbe's Inkstand. 


When he, the poet, doubly grac'd, 
In life, as in his perfect strain, 

With that pure, mellowing power of ‘Taste, 
Without which Fancy shines in vain ; 


Who in his page will leave behind, 
Pregnant with genius though it be, 
But half the treasures of a mind, 
Where Sense o’er all holds mastery :— 


Friend of long years! of friendship tried 
Through many a bright and dark event ; 
In doubts, my judge,—in taste, my guide,--- 

In all, my stay and ornament ! 


He, too, was of our feast that day, 
And all were guests of one, whose hand 
Hath shed a new and deathless ray 
Around the lyre of this great land ; 


In whose sea-odes,—as in those shells 
Where Ocean’s voice of majest 

Seems sounding still,—immortal dwells 
Old Albion’s Spirit of the Sea. 


Such was our host ; and though, since then, 
Slight clouds have ris’n twixt him and me, 

Who would not grasp such hand again, 
Stretch’d forth again in amity ? 


Who can, in this short life, afford 
To let such mists a moment stay, 
When thus one frank, atoning word, 
Like sunshine, melts them all away ? 


Bright was our board that day,—though one 
Unworthy brother there had place ; 

As, ‘mong the horses of the Sun, 
One was, they say, of earthly race. 


Yet, next to Genius is the power 
Of feeling where true Genius lies ; 
And there was light around that hour 
Such as, in memory, uever dies ; 


Light which comes o’er me, as I gaze, 
Thou Relic of the Dead, on thee, 
Like all such dreams of vanish’d days, 

Brightly, indeed,—but mournfully ! 


Tuomas Moore. 
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THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF SIRJAMES MACKINTOSH. 


BY THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ.' 


[N 1803 Sir James Mackintosh was appointed to the recordership of 
Bombay, and arrived in India the following year. Though few men 
have been more spoken of, yet very little has a hitherto said of the 
extraordinary eminence with which he filled that important office. The 
annals of his recordership would, of themselves, form a great chapter in 
judicial biography. In some of the trials at which he presided—his zeal 
for the wronged appellant—his perseverance in the detection of guilt, and 
the intellectual strength with which he tore to pieces the meshes of legal 
chicanery, unmasked the face of fraud, and took trembling innocence 
under the sacred protection of the judge’s ermine, excite an interest that is 
absolutely dramatic—nay, that is more than dramatic, for the scene is all 
truth, and the real triumph of reason and benevolence. On the bench 
at Bombay, he immediately showed himself a great master, perhaps 
among the greatest that ever lived, in one of the most important of 
human sciences, “ Criminal Jurisprudence.” ‘That he owed his skill in 
this science to vast and laborious preparation was his constant boast— 
and if any boast can be justified, it is that of genius confessing the debts 
it has owed to labour. In his first charge to the grand jury of Bombay, 
July 17, 1804, he speaks of the intense pains which he had taken to 
prepare himself for this new field of action, where every object in 
society on which he had to reflect, was as remote from our own in — 
of manners, habits, laws, and notions of morality, as the locality of India 
is from our native soil. Already it might be said, to his praise, though 
to our regret, that we had at that time a judge in the remotest _ of the 
empire, who was not more remote in the locality of his bench than in the 
level and grandeur of his mind, from the mass of his brother judges at 
home, who clung, and who still cling, both as legislators and lawyers, to 
their darling principle of “ ad terrorem.” 

In his first address to the jury of Bombay, to which we have alluded, 
he said that it had been one of his chief employments to collect every 
information about the character and morality of the people that were to 
be entrusted to his care, and about the degree and kinds of vice that 
were prevalent in their community. He compared himself in this pre- 
liminary occupation to a physician appointed in an hospital, who would 
first examine the books of the establishment in order to make himself 
acquainted with the complaints that were most frequently to call for cure. 
To his deep regret he found that the most besetting sin of the native 
East Indians was that of perjury. More apposite remarks on the subject 
could scarcely be made than those which I shall quote from his speech 
on this occasion.—“ Tine prevalence of perjury,” he said, “is, perhaps, 
“a more certain sign of the dissolution of moral principle than other 
“ more daring and ferocious crimes, more terrible to the imagination, 
‘and of which the immediate consequences are more destructive to 
“society. Perjury indicates the absence of all the common restraints 
‘which withhold men from crimes. It supposes the absence of all fear 
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324 The Life and Writings of Sir James Mackintosh. 


“ of human justice, and bids defiance also to all human laws ; it sup- 
poses also either a contempt for public opinion, or what is worse, a 
“ state of society which has ceased to brand with disgrace actions that 
“ ought to be infamous, ‘ if is an attack on religion and law, in the 
“ very point of their union. ” 

The warwth of his zeal, however, against this and every other crime, 
was always accompanied with enlightened philanthropy. “Though it 
« be reasonable,” he says, “ to examine the character of those over whom 
“ we have authority, and to calculate the mischievous consequences of 
“ crimes, by just representations of their nature and tendency, it is very 
‘ useless and very unreasonable to indulge ourselves in childish anger and 
“ childish invective. When we are speaking of the moral diseases of 
“ great nations, the reasonable questions always are, how they have been 
“ produced and how they are to be cured ?” 

t us sce how. he proceeded in attempting the remedy of this per- 
jurious disposition of the Indians, and how he awarded the punishment 
to the crime of perjury. He had already from his judgment seat de- 
clared to the grand jury that he had the strongest repugnance to capital 
punishment ; and that he had no high opinion of the efficacy of trans- 
portation either for reformation or example. A native woman had been 
fully convicted of being guilty of wilful and corrupt perjury while giving 
ps on a trial of two individuals for murder, her testimony having 
been totally different from that which she had originally given before the 
coroner, During her examination as a witness, Sir James asked her 
whether she thought there was any harm in false swearing. She answered 
that she understood the English had a great horror of it, but that there was 
no such horrorin her country. The reason of her silence as to the murder, 
(in which she was probably the principal agent,) she said was, that in 
her country, Ahmedebad, a fine of five rupees was imposed upon any 


one who spoke of a murder. Here then we have a striking instance of 


the effect of laws upon the manners of a people; the very law holding 
murder in such abhorrence, as not to allow the mention of the crime, 
rendered its accomplishment more easy. Sir James sentenced this 
woman to five years imprisonment, during which period she had to stand 
once a year in the pillory, in front of the court-house, with labels on her 
breast and back, explanatory of the crime of which she had been guilty, 
and of the resolution of the court to adopt the most rigorous means for 
the extirpation of this offence. 

One of his most eloquent addresses was made on the trial of two young 
(native) officers, who were convicted of having conspired to waylay and 
assault by night, two Dutchmen, from Cochin, under very aggravated 
circumstances. There was no doubt of the culprits having designed the 
commission of murder, but their design had been apparently formed un- 
der the influence of intoxication ; a it seems to me liable to suspicion, 
that they were both of them desperadoes, in whose temperament there 
was some adinixture of insanity. Whatever might be the grounds of 
his lenity, Sir James was determined that they ought not to be put to 
death—though I infer from connected circumstances, that he rath care 
that after their punishwent of incarceration, they should not be let loose 
on society without some watch being placed over them, or some one 
being made their surety. The benevolence of his unwillingness to spill 
their blood, will not be lessened in our consideration, when we learn 
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that he had himself very nearly fallen a victim to those ruffians. Ex- 
pecting to be called up to receive sentence of death, they had got knives, 
and were resolved to sacrifice their sentencer. Most fortunately their 
design was discovered, but the discovery made no alteration in Sir 
James's conduct towards them. “ It has been my fate,” he said, “in this 
place to be obliged to justify the lenity rather than the severity of the 
‘ penalties inflicted here. 1 think it is likely to continue so—for I have 
‘more confidence in the certainty than in the severity of punishment. 1 
“ conceive it to be the first duty of a criminal judge to exert and to strain 
“ every faculty of his mind to discover in every case the smallest possible 
“ quantity of punishment that may be effectual for the ends of amendment 
“ and example ; I consider every pang of the criminal not necessary for 
“ these objects as a crime in the judge. I was employed, he said, address 

“ ing himself to the culprits, in considering the mildest judgment which 
public duty would allow me to pronounce on you, when I learned from 
“undoubted authority, that your thoughts towards me were not of the 
‘same nature. I was credibly, or rather certainly informed, that you had 
“ admitted into your minds the desperate project of destroying your own 
lives at the bar where you stand, and of signalizing your suicide by the 
“ previous destruction of at least one of your judges. If that murderous 
*« project had been executed, I should have been the first British magis- 
“ trate who ever stained with his blood the bench on which he sat to ad- 
‘‘ minister justice. But 1 could never have died better than in the dis- 
charge of my duty. When I accepted the office of a minister of justice, 
I knew that I ought to despise unpopularity, and slander, and even 
“death itself. Thank God, I do despise them, and I solemnly assure 
“ you, that I feel more compassion for the gloomy and desperate state of 
“ mind which could harbour such projects, than resentment for that part 
* of them which was directed against myself. I should consider myself as 
“ indelibly disgraced, if a thought of your projects against me were to in- 
“ fluence my judgment.” After a most impressive admonition to return 
to a better state, he pronounced judgment upon them, to be imprisoned 
four twelve months. 

Sir James sat seven years on the Indian bench, at the end of which 
time he returned to England, and henceforth commenced the third era 
of his public life, namely, that of a legislator and politician. In parliament, 
in spite of his shattered health, we all remember his conspicuous influence. 
But all the elements of this part of his history are so much before the public, 
that I may well spare my readers the task of hearing my allusions. 

Much allowance must be made for the desultory nature of these no- 
tices. Can it be supposed, that when the great man is but yesterday 
departed, I should be able to be his extemporaneous biographer, or pre- 
pared to draw his intellectual character with analytic and synthetic 
clearness. Such a draught would require -_ research into all the 
subjects on which the great man has written and spoken. 

Several years after his return from India, he undertook a great 
historical work on the affairs of England since the Revolution, the 
progress of which was necessarily ie impeded by his parliamentary 
duties, and also unhappily by the state of his health. This work, 
which he meant to have ae his monument for posterity, would have 
undoubtedly been ushered in by a wn synopsis of puny 
English history. ‘The two volumes which he actually brought out m 
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1830 and 31, in Lardner’s oo’ I take to have been an ex- 

ion of the prefatory matter, which he intended for his greater history. 
But in these volumes he was obliged to have in view the amusement of 
popular readers, more immediately than he probably contemplated in the 
structure of his larger work. His object, he says, in these two volumes, 
was to give all the information which men of different pursuits and of 
little leisure may think it necessary to have always within their reach. 
He gives his book the name of a Manual, and when he wrote that humbie 
wet 4 it was probably with a sigh to Heaven, that it would give him 
years and strength to finish the other work, his chiefintended intellectual 
monument. 

There is something, at the first view, unpleasant in conceiving a man 
like Mackintosh, with a- mind whose deep speculations would require a 

ood long lifetime for ordinary men to study, sitting down to write a 
k for men of little leisure ; but on closer examination of the subject, 
it will eccur that we scarcely recognise profound thinkers by a surer test 
than that they save the bulk of men from the pain of elaborate thought. 
They simplify truth at a glance. Locke, Bacon, and Montesquieu 
afford abundant examples. ‘That Mackintosh has done this in a certain and 
very considerable degree, in his Manual of English History, I do honestly 
believe ; nor would I wish that the world had lost that manual upon any 
terms, unless perhaps on the condition that he had finished his larger 
history. I pretend not, indeed, to come armed at all points, by that fresh 
and full research which the subject would require, to defend those two 
volumes against every objection which criticism, both oral and written, 
has brought-against them. During their preparation he had grown a 
veteran in fame, and from the exaggerating tendency of the popular 
mind he had to satisfy absurd anticipations. Among familiar facts he 
was expected to introduce novelty—among the “ lying chronicles” he was 
expected to establish harmonious testimony, and over ages of events, 
from Boadicea to Bacon, he was to expound every thing at once palpably 
to the school-boy, and profoundly to the philosopher. My own opinion 
if it may be heard amidst the myriad buzz of criticism is, that he has 
wonderfully solved the difficulty of making history at once amusing to 
the fancy, elevating to the ialemeilien and interesting to the heart. 
I scarcely know two volumes from which, considering their depth of 
thought, the simplest mind will be apt to carry off more instruction, nor 
from which the most instructed minds, if I may judge of such a mental 
class, would be likely, considering the manual and popular object of the 
work, to carry off more sound and pleasant impressions. 

As to the perfect correctness of the light in which he has exhibited 
every historical fact, I should exceed my commission if I were to speak 
in more than general terms. The dxdparoy mic of inquisitive discern- 
ment seems to my humble apprehension always to accompany him in his 
“ as an historian, but to prove or to disprove whether that light ever 
ailed him in certain dark periods of English annals would, for an opinion 
of any value, require to come from the most experienced English anti- 
quary. It has been objected to him that he has too frequently put faith 
in the authority of More, and in that of the chroniclers Hall and Grafton. 
Those men wrote, it is well known, as the “very indentured ser- 
vants " of the Tudor dynasty ; and it has been pertinently asked, whe- 
ther men stating by their own confession that they wrote at the instance 
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of his highness (Henry VIII.) should never omit a displeasing fact, 
never modify the appearance of an event. Assuredly the supposition is 
inadmissible ; but then, on the other hand, has Mackintosh really held 
up More, Grafton, and Hall as irrefragable authorities—has he not ra- 
ther sought to sift their truths from their misrepresentations ? and when 
the miner cannot find pure metal, can we blame hiin for putting crude 
ore into the smelting furnace? Supposing that in utter scepticism he 
had abandoned those writers, where else was he to seek for informants ? 
and it would surely be rather a sweeping assertion to say that they are 
always incredible. 

When I find him therefore in his manual history departing from cer- 
tain historical opinions, which I know he once entertained, 1 am rather 
inclined to suspend my judgment on the matter altogether, than for a 
moment to suspect his latter and changed opinion to ea been formed 
undeliberately. I remember, for instance, that he was once a Wal- 

olite im his faith as to the numerous crimes of the third Richard, I 
bad the pleasure of seeing that monarch personated by Kean at Drury- 
lane theatre, in the company of Madame de Stael and my illustrious 
friend. Sir James spoke at great length on the exaggerations of 
Richard's traditional ana, and I recollect our laughing heartily at 
what we then conceived to be a true hypothesis started by Walpole, 
namely, that the bones found in the Tower, and supposed to be those of 
one of the princes, were really the bones of an old ape who had escaped 
from the menagerie. Poor fellow! if it was so, how little had he thought, 
amidst his mops and mows, that he should ever be mistaken for a prince 
of the blood royal ! 

But Sir James Mackintosh, in his history of that period, comes back 
again nearer to the Shakspearian idea of Richard's character, and the 
opinion, whether right or wrong, must have been at least well weighed 
before he uttered it. 

Sir James’s health, which had been long failing, broke down totally in 
the spring of 1832, and in the month of last June he was numbered 
among the dead. 

Sir James was in his person well made, and above the middle stature. 
He was regularly handsome in his youth, and even in the decline of life 
and under afflicted health, was a person of iy Fo. and commanding 
appearance, His countenance had a changeful mixture of gay and grave 
expression, a shrewdness combined with suavity that heightened and ac- 
corded with the charm of his conversation. No man was a greater master of 
conversation ; he overlaid you not with monologue, but overpaid what- 
ever you said to him with insinuating correction ; or else if he approved 
of your remarks, he amended them by rich and happy illustration. His 
country laments his loss as a politician, a philosop ier, and a scholar, 
and his personal friends may be excused for their difficulty in findin 
words to express their personal regret for him. A certain thinness anc 
sharpness of voice was the chief defect of his elocution, and sometunes 
there was perhaps an over-northern keenness and sharpness in his meta- 
physics; but still he was a great mental light, and we shall seldom look 
upon his like again. 
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THE REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD ADMIRAL. 


Given in a Series of Letters to his Son, a Midshipman on board His Ma- 
jesty’s Ship Reform. 


My pear Tom ; 
You ask me to give you a history of the olden time in our service, and I 
do it with the more pleasure, as my observations may be useful to you 
in the course of your professional career. Your grandfather, you know, 
was an admiral ; therefore you are the third generation of your family in 
the navy. Your uncles and myself were brought into the service partly 
from inclination and partly by the force of circumstances. A naval edu- 
cation requires little capital, consequently no great risk is incurred. 
If we die in seasoning, we are provided for ; if we live, we may make 
cork jackets for our parents. This was my father’s consolation, and, I be- 
lieve, neither he nor ever repented of the choice we had made. How time 
flies! it’s half a century since I first cracked a biscuit on board a man- 
of-war. I was but a little bit of a chap, to be sure—not eight years’ 
old—when I buckled on a ship’s bayonet round my waist, and had 
nearly lost my life by this act of early ambition. I incautiously ap- 


proached the gangway, and was in the very act of tumbling headlong 
into the briny tide, when the boatswain’s mate caught me by the arm, 
and, under Divine providence, was the means of saving me to see many 
strange things in this world. But before I enter on “ old stores,” not of 
rope and canvas, but of memory, I must tip you a bit of a preface. 


I can remember being carried in my nurse’s arms. I remember an 
officer in the army asking her whose pretty little boy that was, that she 
was loaded with, (query, did he not mean whose pretty little girl she 
was?) for I was full two years old; and I remember he gave me a 
piece of silver the size of a halfpenny, which I at that time called a 
‘white halfpenny.” The maid put this in her pocket for safe keeping, 
and I remember when I asked for it again, she gave me a “ copper.” 
I roared for my “ white halfpenny,” but never saw it more. The next 
thing I remember was going to a day school, where the master took it into 
his thick head that he could teach me how to handle my spoon to eat my 
bread and milk ; but his practical lessons were so extravagant, that even 
at this moment I look black with rage when I see the old glutton bolting 
my breakfast ; his lessons and my appetite were so much at variance, 
that I ever after preferred my solitary meal. 

How it happened I know not, but such is the fact, that the nurses and 
I never could agree. I was twice under the instruction of two old geese, 
the last was a Frenchman, who had forgotten his own vernacular, and 
had failed to acquire mine, so here I came to a dead stand still for some 
months. This ended in a mutual distaste for each other. I hated him 
because he smelt of snuff, and always wore the same breeches ; he hated 
me because I could not learn. He stuck me down in the middle of the 
school-room on my knees, with a huge Bible in my two hands, there to 
remain until I had got a certain number of verses by rote ; but this 
tyranny was putan end to; my father very soon discovered not only my in- 
ca macity, but that of my teacher, and that I could read out of no book but 
* Thomas Dilworth’s Universal Spelling Book,” and very little of that. 
He very wisely thought that as I should, in all human probability, 
make a fool of myself, I had better doit on board, so off I went with him 
oy ha egg in the North Seas. I remember it was that summer when 
lbs gar, as we used to call him, (Sir Hyde Parker, afterwards 
drowned in the Cato, going to India,) had that queer fight on the Dogger- 
bank, with the Dutch admiral Zoutman. : ‘ 
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Now I think of it, while it’s in my head I'll tell you a story about that 
said old | Cato, which is very remarkable. Sir Ilyde Parker, after the 
affair of the Doggerbank, was appointed commander-in-chief in. the 
East Indies, and sailed for his station in the Cato, a fifty gun ship. Just 
before she sailed, old Pine, a conjuror at Portsmouth, who gained his 
livelihood by telling lies and fortunes, told one of the midshipmen that he 
was going to sea in a ship on a distant station, and that she would never 
be heard of more. The midshipman believed him and deserted ; the ship 
sailed, and never was heard of more after she crossed the line. She is 
supposed to have upset in a white squall off the south end of Madagas- 
car. The poor midshipman saved his life but lost his character, and, I 
believe, died a gunner in the navy. 

I remember we lay in a place they call Peggy's-hole, at North Shields. 
The Cameleon brig was a fellow-cruizer of ours. She came in one 
day, and told us of a bloody action she had fought with a Dutch gal- 
liot privateer, which blew up; they only saved her ensign, and the 
hairy scalp of a Dutchman which lodged in their rigging. I remem. 
ber seeing them. Old Drury was the captain of the Cameleon, and the 
late Sir John Reid, Bart., the first lieutenant: how I used to envy this 
latter! he was a fine dashing young fellow, full of fun and fire, and always 
in mischief; he and the other officers used to make my brother and me 
hail the colliers, and order them to strike their pendants, which they had 
the impudence to wear alongside of us—they don’t do those things now- 
a-days ; and we used to fire a musquet ball through their top-gallant 
sails, if they failed to lower them as they passed us. One day my bro- 
ther let fly a shot through the belly of the sail, and down came a fellow 
by the back stay, like a young crow out of a nest; it might have been a 
coroner's inquest case, but luckily there was no harm done, only the boy 
said he did not see any fun in sitting there to be shot at. One day we 
got a little brass gun, and fixed it on the quarter deck ; it was loaded 
with small shot, and one of them stuck in the first lieutenant’s leg, but it 
was of no consequence, his legs were of the Irish chairman order of 
human architecture, so it was “cut and come again,’—but we did not 
come that again. The old fellow hopped, and did not look pleased, but 
as we were the captain’s sons he thought it best to get his white cotton 
stocking mended and say no more about it. ‘Tired of our pyrotechnical 
pursuits we resolved to try hydraulics, and our first experiment was 
made on the old boatswain. We were amusing ourselves in the barge, 
as she lay on the booms; it had rained a good deal ; the boatswain, a fine 
white-headed old man, was sitting at the cornings of the main hatchway, 
reading, but what book it was I do not know. Old Pipes was unfortu- 
nately at the moment under the very plug-hole of the boat, and my bro- 
ther, who, to do him justice, never lost an opportunity of mischief, pro- 
posed a shower bath for him ; it was no sooner said than done, out comes 
the plug, and down comes the black and copious stream of bilge water, 
which washed off his ha/f ports, (that is, his spectacles,) deluged his book, 
and thoroughly saturated his toggery from neck to waistband. This feat 
gave no more satisfaction than the last, and soon after we tried our 
genius on the laws of motion and gravity. My brother, who was a much 
cleverer boy than I, and a year or two older, consented that I, with the 
assistance of others, should tie his hands and feet together, making him 
in the shape of a hoop, and thus see whether he would or could trun- 
dle round the decks. Just as the ligature part of the affair was com- 
pleted, by some mismanagement, the ship taking a lurch at the same 
time, he fetched way, slipped out of our hands, and rolled head over heels 
down the after hatchway. I thought, to be sure, that I should have come 
to the title Wy this move; but no, the flower of the family was quite 
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unhurt, and when the danger was over, I thought we should have died a 
laughing. 

How do you think we used to clear for action in those days, on board 
our small frigates? Why, the first thing we did when we saw a sus. 
picious sail, without knowing or — whether she was an enemy or 
no, was to turn to with crowbars and axes, stave the long boat, and 


throw her overboard, also all her coops and other moveable articles of 


furniture, and then we used to go into port and get others. This was 
the practice of the old school, but the schoolmaster is abroad now. 
Things had now come to that pass with us, that it was high time 
something should be done; it was plain, that some ignominious fate 
awaited our continuance in this state of practical experiment and ex- 
citement ; the flower of our family, my mother’s hope, had already nearly 
fallen a sacrifice to my early speculations, to say nothing of the first 
lieutenant’s leg or the boatswain's library. On my last examination, or 
*‘ little go,” by my father, as touching my literary qualifications, he dis- 
covered that in the list of my acquirements, “ the catalogue of negatives,” 
as somebody says, was very copious. I knew very little, and what I did 
know would have taken much time well employed to unknow again, so 
we hauled our wind and came ashore, where difficulties and dangers be- 
set us on every side. In the first place, there was no money in the ex- 
chequer to put me to school—that I cared very little about—but then, as 
a matter of course, I had none in my pocket—and that I cared about very 
much. I have already hinted, that in point of literary acquirement | 
was a carte blanche; but my mind was ever active, and if the turn which 
I took had been properly managed and improved, I have very little 
doubt but that I fw at this time have been astonishing senates with 
the depth and ses rae of my mercantile knowledge and pursuits; I 


should in all probability have been by the side of Baring in the House of 


Commons, or perhaps, past Baring, like an immense number of others. 
Allow me now only to observe that my anecdotes are not given in regu- 
lar chronological order, but just as they happen to pop into my head, as 
some doctors make out their prescriptions. Having laid in as much learning 
as my father could afford to give me, and full as much as I wished, at 
the age of eleven I left school, and went to France, where I bragged that 
* 1 had finished my education.” Little did I think how much instruction 
was to follow, and at what a price I was to obtain it. I soon learned to 
speak French, by the most obvious means in the world, viz. playing, fight- 
ing, and quarrelling with every scampish French boy I met. We learned 
the French for black eyes and bloody noses, and they learned the English 
for the same. As soon as I was complete in this branch of science, | 
— pressed ~~ father to let me go to sea—my brother had gone the 
as vefore, and had already excited my envy by the accounts he sent 
ome of his “ deeds of daring.” The affair was soon settled. A most par- 
ticular friend of my father had been then recently appointed to a ship, to 
fit her out for the broad pendant of “ Billy Blue,” for the East Indies. 1 
was shipped, equipped, and most kindly received by my captain, who was 
very civil to me when my father was by, (that is, for about ten minutes,) 
and never was civil to me for one moment afterwards, though we were a 
year together. Midshipmen in those days used to wear a uniform coat 
or jacket, but in all other respects every part of their undress was depen- 
dent on their taste and fancy. The big ones wore powder in enormous 
quantities ; huge tails thickened with flour and hog’s lard, describing a 
semi-circle on their backs. They had gold-laced hats, red waistcoats, 
corduroy breeches, yellow top-boots, but, oddly enough, never wore blue 
cloth trousers, as they do now, though the sailors did. Pantaloons came 
over with the emigrants in 1794-5. My dress I remember very well; my 


first naval jacket was made by a country tailor, and a well-cut thing it 
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was—square sterned, not round @ /a Seppings, our sterns were never in. 
tended to be shown to an enemy, and I was ashamed to show mine to a 
friend ; it was cut out with three strokes of a broad axe, the buttons like 
those of the old warrant officers, those on the rump a foot asunder, those 
on the cuffs, single breasted, a white patch on the collar, called a week! 
account, a blue waistcoat, breeches of black everlasting as it was called, 
(like horse-hair chair-bottoms,) though I took care, that with me, at least. 
the gift of immortality should not be continued to them, for I sold them 
to the black aid-de-camp in the staff of the governor of St. Jago, for a 
bunch of plantains and two guinea-fowls, which I thought a very profit. 
able spec ; at that time I had no calves quartered on my legs, and my 
grey worsted stockings hung slack on my spindles. My knee-buckles 
were brass, as were those for my shoes. A lion-headed hanger, with red- 
morocco belt, hung dangling on my thigh, and sometimes it intruded 
itself between my legs, and caused, as the Yankees call it, “a sudden 
prostration.” My hat was cocked, like a coachman’s, only not so well ; 
the brim and the crown were of equal altitude; the cockade was 
composed of one yard and a quarter of two-inch black ribbon, folded 
into six-inch lengths, and tied in the middle with a bit of black bob. 
bin; with the same it was suspended from the brim of my hat over 
my left eye, which gave me a fierce and warlike look; my hair hung 
in long rat’s-tails over my shoulders. At that time Commissioner Proby 
reigned supreme in Chatham dock-yard, and his daughters have told me 
that they remember my consequential swagger and self-importance. 
Well, I know others as bad now, and who ought to know better. This 
puts me in mind of the way in which Old Jack, as they used to call Lord 
St. Vincent, was dressed when he first went to sea, forty years before that. 
His hat, he told me, was nearly similar to my own in shape and texture, 
but his coat was of blue freize down to his heels, without a collar; round 
sugar-loaf buttons, or rather gilt gingerbread nuts; a dagger suspended 
by a belt outside of his coat, hung elegantly parallel to the ground ; wor- 
sted stockings, &c. So that between this great man and me there was 
some similarity, at least in our outset. When he was first introduced to 
his patroness, she could not get him to come near her; he sneaked 
behind the friend that presented him, and could not be brought to 
soma te so we see sheepish boys sometimes make lionish men. But 
I have heard of a much queerer rig than that—what think you of a 
midshipman, in 1747, starting the flocks overboard out of his mattress, 
and making himself a pair of trowsers and a waistcoat out of the ticking ? 
After this he gave a marine a bottle of rum for one of his old uniform red 
coats, and made it into one for himself; in this dress, with a wig over his 
hair, he waited on Sir Peter Warren, then a Lord of the Admiralty, and 
told him he had just arrived from the East Indies. ‘ Well, and what did 
Sir Peter say to him?” you will inquire. Why, he patted him on the 
head, and called him a good boy, told him he would make him a 
lieutenant, and he did too; for though I am no great lover of old times, I 
like to give them their due, and when they made a promise they gene- 
rally stuck to it. I wish I could say as much for seme people now-a- 
days ; but never mind, “ great cry and little wool,” as a certain gentle 
man said when he shaved the pig. 1 suppose we shall have justice done 
us when we are all reformed. ; 

In my day, our full dress was a long coat, white waistcoat and 
breeches of kerseymere, with hats round or cocked as we could afford, 
and a “Clarence sword;” an ivory-hilted strait hanger—but this was 
optional, there was no order for it. Now I think, dear Tom, you must 
be tired of this yarn: I began at 9 A.m., it is now 2. 30.—and if you are 
not tired, 1 am ; but still always 


Yours most affectionately, 


D. 
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NAVAL PAPERS.—No. II. 


ON THE STATE OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


In dedicating this paper to Naval Architecture, it is neither our intention, 
nor within the limits of our Magazine, to dwell upon the past. We are 
circumscribed to pointing out the causes of our present inefficiency in 
this important science, and must assume the nearest possible data that 
will be adequate to our purpose. We might, indeed, commence from the 
remotest periods—from the times when our painted forefathers, in their 
corocles of wicker-work and hide, looked with as much astonishment 
upon the galleys of the Pheenicians, as the inhabitants of Owhyhee are 
said to have exhibited at the vessels of our first circumnavigators. This 
might be a poetical commencement to an elaborate and extended treatise, 
but is much too distant a starting post, when it is necessary that we soon 
arrive at our goal. Let the reader, then, refer to Charnock and others 
for the early history of our naval architectural science, from the earliest 
periods unto the present time. The period which we select for our pre- 
sent consideration, may be said to commence at the close of the first 
American war, and extend to the present day. 

Individuals may follow up experiment beyond the limits of utility, but 
nations are content with carrying their improvements in every branch of 
art, to that point only which is requisite for their wants, or for the uses 
intended. The truth of this remark is peculiarly observable in the naval 
architecture of every nation, as indeed it is in every art and science, the 
results or completion of which is attended with much labour and ex- 
pense. 

The Chinese, to whom time and the means of sustenance are of little com- 
parative value, and to whose minor speculations, acommunity of interests be- 
came necessary to make up a freight, are satisfied with their unwieldy junk 
and a protracted voyage of months. Theirrude mis-shapen bee-hive on the 
waters is more consonant to their ideas, than the fastest sailing frigate 
demanding a continual exertion on the part of its occupants, and raising 
those feelings of excitement, which to the placid, calculating Chinese are 
a source of uneasiness and pain. Yet in those very seas, we have the 
inhabitants of the Ladrone Isles with their flying proas, darting through 
the element with the velocity of the porpoise ; such a description of ves- 
sel having been found necessary to enable them to force a passage against 
an unvarying wind, from island to island, and communicate with their 
fellow men. Invention therefore was not permitted to repose, but was 
taxed until she had produced such a contrivance as would answer their 
wants, and which even excites the admiration of more civilized nations ; 
yet in no other point have these islanders shewn proofs of superior inge- 
nuity, or of extraordinary intelligence. The canoe of the North Ame- 
rican Indian is composed of the lightest materials, to enable him to de- 
scend the shallow and dangerous rapids, or to transport it, when required, 
trom lake to lake. The vessels of the Mediterranean sea have, from the 
earliest records, been fashioned to slide through the water, moved by the 
lightest breath of air, or impelled by the labour of the oar and scoop ; 
and are but ill-calculated to resist the fury of the storm, which, but occa- 
sionally indeed, but still does occasionally, throw into wild commotion the 
clear blue wave of history. In fact, every nation discovers that which is 
best adapted to her necessities ; and invention is ever on the rack until 
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she has produced that which is commensurate with the end in view. Nor 
do these remarks apply to an infant state of society, but to nations in the 
highest state of civilization ; but with this difference, that science, like 
the telescope with its tubes, advances or recedes as may be found requi- 
site to meet the exact focus which necessity may demand. The interests 
of America, as a neutral and commercial country constantly attempting 
to escape from our cruizers during many years of blockade, soon advanced 
her naval architecture to the highest degree of perfection. France also 
succeeded, although not to the same extent; and many of their mer. 
chant vessels, as well as their men-of-war, have escaped from our squa- 
drons and frigates. The northern powers, on the contrary, having little 
or no stimulus to improvement in the art, continue to build inferior ves- 
sels. We have stated that in America and France, the science of naval 
architecture has greatly advanced during the period we have referred to ; 
we now assert that in England it has iednameliod ; and it is our intention 
in this paper to examine into the causes from which England, the mis- 
tress of the seas, is at this very time so far behind the other leading 
maratime nations in this science, which to her is of such vital importance, 

It is a trite, but no less true remark, that important effects are often 
produced from causes trifling in themselves ; and, strange as it may ap- 
pear, a want of mathematical knowledge on the part of those who legis. 
lated at the time that the tonnage duties were imposed, has been one of 
the great causes of the deterioration of naval architecture in England. 
This error has long been known, but has never been rectified. All duties 
imposed by the Trinity House for pilotage, light-houses, buoys, &c., har- 
bour dues of every description, whether in English or foreign ports, are 
regulated by a scale proportioned to the tonnage of vessels by measure- 
ment. These duties, as well as other regulations to which we shall here- 
after refer, are so heavy a drawback upon the profits of the ship-owner, 
that the attention of our merchant ship-builders have latterly been di- 
rected, not to the sailing qualities of the vessels which they build, but 
to those proportions which will most increase the actual tonnage of a 
vessel above the tonnage computed by an erroneous system of measure- 
ment; and to such a degree of perfection have they arrived in this sys- 
tem, that a vessel can now be built that will carry a cargo of six hundred 
tons, and at the same time will measure but four hundred. 

Of course, in attending to this desideratum, the sailing properties of 
vessels have been sacrificed, and the merchant ships of Great Britain have 
now retrograded into mere oblong boxes for stowing goods, with an utter 
contempt for all lines or proportions except those which will be best 
adapted to the reception and stowage of casks and bales. That the 
reader, previous to our entering into detail, may form some idea of the 
important saving to the ship-owner from this evasion of tonnage mea~ 
surement, in juxta-position to the saving arising from a vessel measuring 
four hundred tons being able to carry six hundred, we shall place the 
serious loss occasioned by the same erroneous system of measurement, 
in a vessel built for the properties of fast sailing. The Neufchatel, Ame- 
rican privateer, captured by a squadron of our frigates after a chase of 
one hundred and seventy miles in a gale of wind, was purchased by a 
speculator for the East India trade. When she obtained her English 
register, she was estimated at a tonnage of four hundred tons, but when 
the cargo was put on board, it was found that she could not stow two 
hundred tons under hatches; so that adding together the gain on the one 
side and the loss on the other, a vessel constructed for fast sailing would 
pay double the duties and charges of one as at present built in our mer- 
chant yards. ! 

It would occupy too much time, and the premises would be too a er- 
tain, to make any accurate calculation of the expenses saved by the ship- 
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owner by this evasion of the tonnage duties and regulations. One or two 
ints may however be introduced, to enable the reader to form an idea. 
ty the regulations during the war, every ship was obliged to carry an 


apprentice for every hundred tons of measurement ; a vessel therefore of 


six hundred tons, measuring but four hundred, saved two apprentices at 
an expense of 30/. per annumeach. The duties entering the port of Lon- 
don for a vessel of four hundred tons, amount to 60/.—for one of six 
hundred, 90/.; allowing a vessel to enter but twice during the year, in 
these two items alone there will be a saving of 120/. But we have to take 
into consideration duties in foreign ports, and on our own shores, besides 
many other expenses, all defrayed according to tonnage measurement. 
We shall therefore dismiss this part of the subject with one observation, 
which is, that as an English-built vessel of six hundred tons is by the 
resent measurement reduced to four hundred tons, and a foreign vessel 
uit for sailing, like the Neufchatel, carrying but two hundred, is in- 
creased to four hundred by the same measurement, it follows that the 
latter pays the same duties as the former, and in consequence sails at 
three times the expense. 

It may be argued that this false system of naval architecture, practised 
among the merchant-ship builders, could have had no effect upon the 
science as practised in our naval yards, in which vessels are constructed 
for the purpose of fast sailing ; but those who are inclined to assert this, 
must follow us a little farther in our arguments. England, until lately, 
never possessed a school of naval architecture; she has been content to 
obtain her builders from merchant yards, as well as her seamen from 
merchant ships. If the reader will refer to the list of builders employed 
in our naval yards from the time of Sir John Tippotts in 1668, he will 
find upon inquiry that most of them were originally builders in merchant 
yards. Even as late as 1814, we find Mr. Joseph Tucker as surveyor of 
the navy, who was originally a builder and surveyor of East India ship- 
ping. That these gentlemen were aware that the construction of a man- 
of-war required very different lines from those of a merchant vessel, must 
be presumed; but that most of them were wedded to the system of 
building to which they had been brought up, is evident in the construc- 
tion of our men-of-war, when they were not copied from foreign models. 
In all sciences in which experiments are costly, advancement must neces- 
sarily be slow. Brought up in a bad school, the prejudices of most of 
those gentlemen were not to be eradicated. When the attention of a 
whole country is directed to one object, the expense of improvement is 
borne by all; every advantage gained, or difficulty overcome by an in- 
dividual, is made public for the general benefit. Such was the case in 
America, where every builder directing his attention to the sailing pro- 
perties of vessels, in a few years she bore off the palm from all competi- 
tors. In England, the case has been reversed; and the consequence is, 
that for the last thirty years our builders have not been so efficient as 
they formerly were, and at no time have our builders been equal to those 
of rival nations. As we shall hereafter prove, fifty or sixty years back 
we had good vessels built in our yards by Sir ‘T. Slade and others, who 
were not too proud to copy from foreign models. In the present paper 
we shall prove that our builders, within the last thirty years, not only 
have been unable to construct good men-of-war, but have not been able 
or willing to copy a fine model when it has been obtained from the 
enemy ; and what is still more discreditable, have taken every oppor- 
tunity of destroying good foreign models, that no comparison might be 
made between them and their own inferior productions. As we cannot 
find space for all we wish to say in this paper, we shall follow up these 
assertions ; and to corroborate what we have advanced, will select those 
foreign vessels introduced into our navy during the last war with France 
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and Spain, which have been acknowledged to possess the finest qualities, 
and to have approached the nearest to perfection. 


SHIPS OF THE LINE, 


1. Commerce de Marseilles . French 

g. San Josef ‘ : . Spanish 

3. Malta . ; - French (Guillaume Tell) 

4. Canopus ‘ ‘ . ditto 

5. Tonnant . : . ditto 

6. Impetueux . : . ditto (L’Amerique) 
FRIGATES. 

7. Egyptienne . ‘ . French 

8. Modeste ; ; . ditto 

9. Pomone ; . . ditto 

10. Piémontaise R - ditto (Presidente) 

11. Blonde : : . ditto (Hebe) 

12. Pique . ; . ditto (Pallas) 

13. Bonne Citoyenne* _. . ditto 


We have here selected the élite. There are many other fine ships, most 
of which have disappeared, but these were the most celebrated, and we 
appeal to our brother officers for the impartiality of our selection. 

It may be as well here to answer one remark made by those not con- 
versant in naval affairs, and indeed advanced by those who will not admit 
the inferiority of our naval architecture. It is this: how is it, if the sail- 
ing qualities of the French and Spanish vessels were so superior, that 
they have been captured by our vessels? The answer is satisfactory ; they 
have either been captured in port, in general actions when they could not 
retreat, by a combined chase, often from being too deeply laden with 
provisions and stores; and as often in attempting to escape from one of 
our cruizers, they have run under the guns of another. Referring to the 
above list, we find the Commerce de Marseilles taken in Toulon harbour ; 
the St. Josef, Tonnant, Canopus, and Impetueux, hauled down their co- 
lours in general actions ; the Malta was captured by a combined chase of 
the Foudroyant, Lion, and Penelope frigate. Had it not been for the fast 
sailing of the latter vessel, and the gallant conduct of Captain Black- 
wood, she would have escaped from the two line-of-battle ships. The 
Egyptienne was captured in the harbour of Alexandria; the Modeste 
surrendered at Genoa; the Pomone belonged to a squadron of French 
frigates, which did not avoid an action with our shi »s; the Presidente 
was also taken by a squadron; the Hebe was surprisec by the Rainbow 
during the night ; ane lastly, the Pallas was captured in shore by the 
combined chase of four or five British vessels, after having been disabled 
in a previous engagement. In every instance these vessels were taken 
by those much inferior to them in sailing qualities. 

We return to the list, that we may inquire what has been the fate of 
these beautiful models. 

The Commerce de Marseilles, acknowledged to be one of the most 
splendid efforts of human skill, was sacrificed to the incompetency of the 
navy board of the time. She was employed as a store-ship to accompany 
the fleet of Admiral Christian to the West Indies ; in the gale which scat- 
tered his fleet she was torn to pieces, and on her return home was ordered 
to be broken up. We observe particularly upon the fate of this beautiful 
ship, as it will prove that the navy board at that time, as they have since 
proved by their conduct relative to the ten gun-brigs, were not only in- 


* I cannot find any account of the capture of the Bonne Citoyenne. 
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competent to build a fine vessel, but to do justice to a fine vessel after it 
had been built by others. The lower deck ports of the Commerce de 
Marseilles were caulked in, and she loaded with provisions and stores 
until she was brought down in the water far below her bearings ; the na- 
tural consequence was, that she rolled so heavy as to disjoint her frame, 
and thus did we lose a vessel which would have been the greatest orna- 
ment of our navy. The same indifference, or rather determination to get 
rid of every foreign model which reflected upon their own want of skill, 
has been invariably shown by the late surveyors of the navy, notwith- 
standing the loud cry of disgust raised by naval officers who could > 
preciate their value, and who were mortified at the successive triumphs 
of ignorance and jealousy over science and beauty. 

Out of the whole of these beautiful vessels, but three remain—the St. 
Joseph, Malta, and Canopus. The Malta they did attempt to break up ; 
and what was worse, they would have broken up the Victory, the pride 
of English naval architecture, remarkable for her excellent qualities—the 
ship which carried Nelson to death, victory, and immortality—had not a 
strong arm interposed on her behalf, and saved her. 

It is evident that our late surveyors of the navy were resolved that no 
vestige of naval architecture superior to their own should remain ; the in- 
terests of the country were sacrificed to their feelings of envy, and if the 
god who once did preside over the arts and sciences were now in the 
plenitude of his power, the fate of Marsyas would be but a just retribu- 
tion for their ignorance and their presumption. 

It may be argued that ships will not last for ever, and that these mo- 
dels were not broken up until after they had been condemned by survey. 
That wood is perishable we admit ; but when it is considered how many 
thousand pieces of wood are connected together in the frame of a vessel, 
each of which may, if defective, be removed and replaced by others, so 
that in the course of time not one original timber may be left; and yet the 
model preserved, we cannot be accused of harshness in our assertion that 
these models were sacrificed to unworthy feelings. Moreover, it must be 
explained that a ship will last a long while, and one that is well built much 
longer than one that is not in good proportion. The Gibraltar, now lying at 
Milford as a quarantine vessel, was taken from the Spaniards in 1780, and 
at the time of her capture had been built forty years, so that she is now 
upwards of ninety years old. It is further remarkable, that this ship, 
built by a Spaniard at the Havannah, at such a distance of time, is a 
much better proportioned vessel than many built in our dock-yards within 
the last twenty years. The Victory was built by Sir Thomas Slade in 
1765, being now nearly seventy years old. Indeed, when we consider that 
the Arrogant, Triumph, Thunderer, Tremendous, Leviathan, Canada, 
Defence, and Invincible, are still borne on the list of our ‘navy, it will at 
once be evident that there can be no excuse offered for breaking up the 
vessels we have named, which, compared to these, might be considered 
as hardly seasoned. 

We have observed in a former part of this paper, that the more modern 
surveyors of our navy not only have not been able to build fine ships, but 
that they have not been able to copy from a good model. We do not re- 
collect one instance in which they have succeeded. The excellent pro- 
perties of the Victory, as a three-decked ship, occasioned the Boyne to be 
constructed upon her lines ; but as soon as the Boyne was afloat, it was 
found that she did not possess one good quality, and that it was a mi- 
serable failure. The French frigate Pomone was attempted to be copied 
in the Endymion and some others, but without success in any one in- 
stance. The beautiful model of the Presidente was outraged in the 
Seringapatam, and thus it invariably occurred, either from the ignorance 
or obstinacy of the party who introduced what he considered would be an 
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improvement, but which invariably proved to be an anomaly which ruined 
the whole. 

The lines of the Canopus and Malta were sent out to India, to be re- 
produced in the Asia, Ganges, Melville, and others: strange to say, the 
natives of India succeeded better than they did in our own dock-yards, 
and their vessels would have been exact copies had it not been that they 
were injured by the round stern, to effect which an alteration in the but. 
tocks was made, which has greatly deteriorated from the properties of 
these fine vessels. 

The space allotted to us in the Magazine will not permit us to continue 
our subject much longer. We have finished our remarks upon our mo- 
dern builders, and are about to examine into the merits of those who pre- 
ceded them: we shall, therefore, conclude this paper by adverting to our 
present school of naval architecture. We introduce the subject here, that 
we may not forget it, and to clear the way for our future remarks, 
which will occupy many pages. About twenty years ago this school was 
established at Portsmouth, and we believe twenty-six young men were 
brought up to the science ; many of them have received appointments at 
our different naval yards, but all are not yet provided for. It was argued 
in the House of Commons, and has been also asserted out of the House, 
that it was an act of injustice to these young men, who had devoted their 
lives to the study, to appoint Captain Symonds surveyor of the navy. 
It is true that many of these gentlemen, who have been brought up to 
the science in our naval yard, and who have had the advantage of 
studying the best models, will in all probability turn out good ship- 
builders, and it is also true that they are entitled to every encourage- 
ment and promotion ; but does it therefore follow that the country is not 
to reap the benefit of the talents of an officer who has devoted his life 
and much of his private fortune in making those experiments, which have 
led to the most important results? who has, in fact, created a new era in 
English ship-building, and exposed the fallacies and errors of his pre- 
decessors? Is it natural to suppose that the country would refuse the 
services of one who has proved himself to be the best ship-builder in Eng- 
land, in favour of those whose talents have not yet been ascertained ; or to 
consider it an act of injustice to prefer to these gentlemen one who has 
already shown himself to be superior to their preceptor? Had not Lord 
Vernon, with a liberality that reflects honour upon his title, assisted 
Captain Symonds, and enabled him to prove to the world his scientific 
knowledge, that officer would still have remained on half-pay, and un- 
known; but he has been enabled to prove his qualifications for the ap- 
pointment which he has received, whereas, on the contrary, these gentle- 
men of the naval school have not had the good fortune to meet with so 
liberal a patronage. If any one wished to build a ship, would he not na- 
turally employ a builder who had built good models, in preference to one 
who declared his ability to build them if you would allow him? These 
gentlemen cannot therefore complain of injustice, and we think that in the 
appointment which he has given to the officer in question, Sir James Gra- 
ham consulted the best interests of his country. 
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FOREIGN POLICY. 


We can give no definite description of our present foreign policy. We 
know what it was under the Tories, and that, with borough dealing at 
home, their sympathies abroad were with arbitrary governments. ‘That 
their influence in foreign courts might be somewhat greater than that of 
the present ministers is probable, and if so, this might in some cases have 
given them an advantage in negociation, which they feel when they extol 
the old system—their magic lamp, by which they obtained every thing 
they desired, and cried out loudly with the magician, “ New lamps for 
old ones,” or Whig principles for old Tory practices. 

The foreign policy of Lord Grey’s administration has been attacked, 
because it has not been conducted with a due observance of that peculiar 
deference paid by preceding administrations to the Juggernaut mo- 
narchies of the Continent. There has been no desire shown by the 
Whigs for the exchange of “ new lamps for old” in this matter. There 
has been none of that fraternal sympathy displayed by Lord Grey for 
Dutch obstinacy and Miguelite magnanimity, which were such remark- 
able traits in the foreign policy of the late minister. No British fri- 
gates have been instructed to fire into the vessels of a friendly power, to 
prevent their entering their own ports, out of officious deference to an 
usurper. We repeat it, no such “ untoward event” as this has hap- 
pened under Lord Grey's adininistration, nor have the exiles of any fo- 
reign state been refused an asylum on shores which were ever before the 
refuge of the persecuted and oppressed. 

We have said we are unable to define the policy of the says mi- 
nisters, because it is not yet clear to us. ‘They have been but a short 
time in office. Still we regret to observe a species of half and half 
deference paid by them to Russia. We should rather see England 
assume that attitude of strength which belongs to her, and deal with 
the Czar according to the “letter of the bond,” and with that bold 
sincerity which in political affairs is worth all the hollow science of di- 
plomacy which Talleyrand’s expression of “ words being made to con- 
ceal our thoughts” has ever exemplified. There is a lack of moral cou- 
rage in an empire like our own, possessed of physical strength beyond 
limit, truckling and “ protocolling ’—to coin a word—in unmeaning ne- 

yociation about straightforward questions. Russia cannot subdue us, 
though Turkey and Poland were subdued. On us the arm of the Czar 
can inflict no serious wound, though nerved to its utmost energy. We 
need not court his gracious smile, nor lick the hand yet reeking from 
the innocent blood of Poland. We need not fear the frown of the sove- 
reign whose “ illustrious descent,” for so many generations, free from 
impure blood and unsupported by the policy of the knife or halter; 
adorned by the grateful actions of an Orloft and established in the 
righteousness of her whose conjugal duties were so piously and exem- 
plarily performed, as by his _prenarend Catherine—we need not fear 
the moral or physical power of one at once so distinguished for descent, 


for dignity, and for humanity! Neither his Tartar mercy nor his Cos- 


sack law should disquiet us now ; half a century hence it may be another 
question. 
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We want to see Great Britain walk quite free of leading-strings. 
We are tired of her long fraternization with every absolute power 
under the denomination of an “ancient ally,” Turk, Russian, or 
African, It was not the preservation of peace that caused this over- 
kind bearing towards the enemies of freedom, so much as sympathy of 
purpose. Let us not, asa nation, give cause of offence to any foreign 
court, and we may be very certain it will not seek a quarrel with us. We 
are enemies formidable even to the most arrogant. Let us have no war 
but on behalf of the national security, for we know what sacrifices it must 
involve ; but we feel that it is our power alone that keeps us free; and 
we are well assured that whatever tends to injure freedom in other coun- 
tries, operates against us. What we condemn is the subdued tone in 
which some of the greater powers of the Continent are spoken of in Par- 
liament, and how much impunity of verbal censure marks crimes at 
which nature sickens, if the actors in them belong to the greater sove- 
reignties. According to Sir Robert Inglis, Nicolas of Russia must not be 
called a “miscreant,” however true it may be that by his actions he 
merits the epithet. We know of no law to prevent an Englishman from 
expressing his detestation of the perpetrator of any iniquity. 

he foreign policy of the Duke of Wellington was pacific; the prin- 
ciple of its movement was combined with great jealousy of French 
power, but he managed that it should not interfere with the preservation 
of tranquillity. It is obvious, that while the people of any state in Eu- 
rope, though ever so cautious of giving offence to foreign countries, 
struggle to be free, and what is more, are successful—they will be re- 
garded with distrust and dislike by those sovereigns and states, the 
governments of which are upheld only by military power. The ex- 
ample of a neighbouring country so circumstanced increases the burden 
of arbitrary rule, and can never be witnessed with complacency. France, 
after the revolution of July 1830, was too powerful to be cut down by a 
coup de main, though Russia was ready io commence a struggle against 
her, 

But the necessity for an improvement on the duke’s conservative policy 
is apparent. The troubles in Belgium and Poland trenched upon the 
conseryative system, as much as upon that of non-intervention, To go 
only half way in an acknowledged doctrine is absurd. It is too evi- 
dent that political principles laid down by modern statesmen go for 
nothing, or must be taken as terms of half meaning only, as the makers 
break them whenever it may be done with impunity, to meet their 
own interests. The jealousy of the European states of one another is so 
great that, while there is said to be honour among thieves, it seems dis- 
carded wholly among them—they cannot trust one another, even under 
treaties in the name of the most holy Trinity ! 

With a straightforward system of policy between courts, we should 
not witness such an extraordinary exemplification of “‘ much ado about 
nothing” as the Belgian conference. Five powers issue protocols with- 
out number, declare there is no double dealing among them, pledge 
themselves, on the honour of kings we suppose, to preserve the peace of 
Europe ; meet, debate, write, publish—debate, write, publish, meet, Net 
and again, fifty times over; arrange, at length, rer in the best 
of all amicable tempers, certain definitive resolutions; of course all in 


perfect understanding. Then three of the five refuse to ~— they 
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cordially agreed upon, if we may credit them, and spurn entreaty 
to act up to their promises until they can shuffle off no longer; then 
sign that with reservations to which they had previously declared their 
full assent, and finally suffer the king of the Dutchmen to defy them all 
five, though not improbably one or two of the five are sub rosa aiding 
and abetting the Hollander in his contumacy. One point, too, of those 
most disputed was settled at the treaty of Vienna, though resisted by Hol- 
land with impunity to this hour. 

Thus defied, the omnipotent five decline to make the refractory Dutch- 
man subinit, though they declared if either Dutchman or Belgian refused 
to do so, he should be considered contumacious. We doubt whether the 
interests of humanity did not demand the immediate arrangement of a 

uarrel by the allies, of which they had been the cause, by forcing upon 
> wt Netherlands the Dutch yoke, at the treaty of Vienna, without their 
own consent. It was one of the most bungling acts of that bungling con- 
ss. Had statesmen of talent wished to unite Holland and the Nether- 

ds permanently, they never would have placed a Dutch king upon the 
throne. A Chinese sovereign would have answered better. That a 
Dutchman would sacrifice every thing to the interest of his own swamps 
might easily be foreseen. ‘ But Holland was our ancient ally,” say the 
Aberdeen school. Our ancient ally is to be supported because she was 
once our ally ? We boldly say, “no such thing.” Our “ ancient ally” 
showed no resistance to revolutionary France, refused to aid our officious 
invasion of his shores, for years was a French slave, and did not seem 
much to disrelish the yoke. It is hardly possible for the five powers to 
make themselves more ridiculous in the eyes of mankind. In spite of 
their avowals of harmonious feeling, and what not, the truth is obvious, 
that they distrust each other, and are as sincere in their “ amicable re- 
lations” as Iago in his friendships. We think Belgium very ill-treated ; 
that country met the great states with sincerity, submitted to their arbi- 
tration, and was given to expect that Holland, not following her example, 
would be compelled. Her candour was met by fresh protocols as use- 
less to the arrangement as they were endless in number. Her expensive 
military force she dare not reduce while things are in an unsettled. posi- 
tion. She is told, if she fire a gun she will be considered an aggressor, 
and in this state is to waste her resources and paralyze her trade. It is 
not a little singular, that the Scheldt question, settled at the treaty of 
Vienna, involves directly the interests of Prussia, and the German states, 
and indirectly those of Austria and France, while England would 
be benefited by its fulfilment; it has since been, too, guaranteed to 
Belgium, and yet with all this it is suffered that the pretence of the 
personal friendship of the Muscovite Czar, shall delay the fulfilment of 
the treaty, and the Prussian monarch defers to his sublimity of 
the north, while the Prussian people, who, to be sure, go for little, suffer 
inconvenience as well as others. We cannot imagine why the different 
administrations in England, from Liverpool to Wellington, allowed 
Holland to beard the treaty of Vienna, which raised it from a province of 
France to a kingdom. The rights of nations should no longer be 
insulted by these Dutchmen. The British ministers, who neglected 
to insist upon this point, deserve reprobation. Perhaps the subject has 
been protocolled au sécret, once a month for the last eighteen years, and 
in this early stage of the negociation it would be inconvenient to lay the 
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documents before the world! Dutch obstinacy and trickery have been 
notorious from the earliest times, and they ought not now to be suffered 
to insult the nations around. All this comes of intervention, while 
preaching non-intervention. Had the great powers agreed to furnish 
each a contingent, and to march upon any state, great or small, that 
moved beyond its frontier, leaving each to settle its own internal affairs, 
there would have been no perplexity ; and although it would hardly have 
suited Austria in Italy, it would have been the best guarantee for perma- 
nent peace, because the thing was simple, and even Russian cunning 
would have been puzzled to evade it. 

Canning’s foreign policy was good ; it is ouly to be lamented it was so 
short-lived. The war of opinion he prophesied will open in a different 
quarter from that in which he expected it to commence. ‘The first gun 
will be fired in a quarrel about interference with the feebler states; 
because the more powerful free states cannot remain passive in such an 
event. The desire of the new coalition will be to cut up freedom in detail— 
whether they may do it with impunity will be the question. Can our 
own country remain passive in such a contest, or rather, will not public 
opinion lead us to take part in it? One thing is certain, that the side 
we shall take will not be that of the last coalition, if we are again unfor- 
tunately engaged on either. We shall at least join no second crusade 
of rulers against people, nor aid in that confederacy of kings against their 
people, which is tes. shen such general misery in Europe, and loosening 
all ties of sympathy between them, a confederacy that must fall in the 
end from its innate selfishness. 

Of the greater States, at this moment, to whom the rest pay deference, 
Russia takes the lead. The Czar it is the fashion to consider the 
Gargantua of the day. From his frozen throne he gives law to the 
once ardent South, that receives it with obsequiousness ill-becoming the 
history of its past intrepidity. ‘The display of Russian strength so much 
more formidable in appearance than in reality, should rather induce an 
opposite conduct, from the reasoning that “ though the giant be strong, 
he shall not feel that he is thought so.” Such a sentiment might have 
suited the heroic ages, but it is out of place in our vulgar era. Russia 
positively obtains influence at the present moment, from the deference 
shown to the supposition of her power, in countries that have no reason- 
able ground to fas her utmost animosity. 

In forming a judgment of this power, we are too prone to consider her 
in connexion with her territorial superfices, and to connect the downfall 
of Napoleon and his vast force with her a This is erroneous. 
Vastness of territory with a scattered population, is weakuess rather than 
strength. Napoleon fell before the snows of her inclement climate, 
within which we grant her invincibility. While there, however, her 
power of mischief is circumscribed. Both against Turkey and Poland, 
Russia exhibited any thing but predominant strength. Her losses 
were prodigious, and the contest was protracted, considering the meee 
she possessed, in a manner that showed the oe not yet come to fu 
stature. What a century more may do towards making her the arbiter 
and absolute dictator to the rest of Europe, as some expect her to be 
very speedily, we can know nothing. Time may —? ee by 
stay her career. At present, any attempt by her single-handed uj : 
Prussia or Austria, much less France, would show that the. universa 
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reign of the modern Scythian is not yet to be. The combats of Warsaw 
are proof of her actual feebleness ; as the cruelties and crimes perpetrated 
upon the Poles are tests of her incivilization. Knowledge and civili- 
zation must be the associates of those who achieve modern universal 
conquest. Russia has these to attain. The attitude for England to 
exhibit towards this power, is firmness ; civil friends let us be, but we 
should repudiate her alliance. The more we stand aloof from alliances, 
the better; especially with states which in modern times offer no parallel 
in oppression or cruelty, unless we go to New Zealand, where they first 
roast and then eat their enemies. at the cruelties practised by the 
Russians in Poland could be witnessed by surrounding states un- 
moved, is a proof of their deficiency in moral courage, no less than in 
humanity. Like birds of prey, the European rulers pounce upon weak 
and petty states on every idle occasion; but when a carrion vulture 
strikes at the principle of their own existence, they quail before the 
wings they might clip by an energetic effort. They know that brute 
power is their only es they feel their disunion from the millions 
of brave hearts whom they govern, and whom the sacrifice of a portion of 
their feudal prejudices would enable them to rely upon in time of diffi- 
culty, better than on each other; but they have no sympathy with their 
ple, whom they fear, no common cause but with those for whose 
turpitude they blush when they feel as men. Austria would ask no 
vengeance beyond a scaffold for the leader, and a dungeon for the less 
active among Italians attempting to break their chaims. A decima- 
tion of the people, a suppression of their native tongue, a living oblivion 
even to the names of tens of thousands of individuals,* an open breach 
of the faith on which security was guaranteed, Austria would not have had 
the inhumanity to inflict. Leopold, and even Metternich, would shudder at 
adopting useless cruelties, which Nicolas blasphemously chants Te Deum 
for _ enabled to commit. Every aspect in ideh we view Russia, 
strengthens our hope in Napoleon’s prophecy respecting her, and makes 
us wish that the snows of Heaven had permitted him to scatter her ill- 
combined members to the winds before his own ambition pulled him 
down. It is consoling that an army of a million of slaves upon the mus- 
ter roll, cannot be made a million in activity. Paskevitch proceeds to 
execute the orders of Nicolas upon the system of extermination which 
the Russian court has adopted, and he is a worthy instrument ; the Rus- 
sian hero and the savage are synonymous terms. Every mail brings fresh 
accounts of the horrors perpetrated by this wretch. Where is that British 
spirit which allows the payment to the Muscovite of money extorted 
under a treaty, which was unworthy England, degrading to her high 
ition, and disparaging to the common sense of her rulers—that of 
ienna? Is Baslend for ever to pamper the goules of Europe with the 
reward of her hard-earned industry, and while she might stand alone 


* Driven, noble and ignoble, into Siberia, their heads are shaved, and their 
names changed, that they may never be known again. Children are carried off from 
their families to the same inhospitable regions, to be brought up in ignorance that 
they ure Poles, or that aught but slavery is the lot of humanity—to live in 
extinction of all beyond brute existence! This is for the crime of their parents try- 
ing to regain their lost freedom—for the exercise of a sacred duty! The advocates 


of Russia here affect a disbelief in the truth of these atrocities because they dare not 
defend them. 
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unindebted to such alliances, in a far loftier position, must she pay her 
gold to propitiate the hollow smile of the northern barbarian, and for 
leave to retain his brutal alliance? We ure sick of this subject. 

Prussia is one vast barrack. Watt’s parallel motion does not rival the 
mechanism of her military system—she is nothing but a machine. As 
an ambitious power, it is probable Europe will have nothing to fear from 
her. The close alliance of her government with Russia is the great 
ground of alarm. Her monarch, to excite the exertions of his people to 
their utmost pitch, promised them a representative constitution in the 
moment of danger, respecting which, when they had nobly achieved his 
deliverance, he violated his promise. His successor must possess his 
own excellent personal character, if he retain his throne in peace, and 
fulfil not the pledge. ‘The territory forcibly taken from other govern- 
ments, and added to Prussia by the treaty of Vienna, is her weakness. 
The people are even now disaffected, and will not easily be satisfied with 
the longer protraction of a promise, which it is probable the interference 
of Russia would now aid in preventing. This may lead, though not in 
the lifetime of the present monarch, to an animosity between the people 
of the two nations, which may place Prussia on the side of free govern- 
ments. Such an event, though remote, is exceedingly probable, and greatly 
to be desired. The example of Prussia would be followed by the Ger- 
man free states, (as they are miscalled,)—even by Hanover, the most 
arbitrarily governed of all. Backed by France and England, such a po- 
sition would be invincible to Russia, for the jealousy of Austria of Russian 
encroachment would not make her an active ally of the Czar, while the 
latter would easily see that in any hostilities with Austria, the other states 
of Europe would find their interest in siding with and supporting his 
enemy. Much more of the tranquillity of Europe than is generally sup- 
posed, depends on the future conduct of Prussia. She may decide 
the fate of nations in a mode little expected. The military engine, 
now so perfect in its mere mechanical motion, may receive an impulse 
from the spirit of freedom, which will make it irresistible. How soon 
this impulse may be imparted to the best mechanical soldiers in Europe, 
is the question ; till then, they will be no more than they were at Jena. 
The Germans are proverbially slow, and hitherto have only talked of 
freedom. If the war of opinion should come, we can hardly think they 
will be idle. The energies repressed at present from Sparti Vento to the 
Baltic, will sooner or later break all bonds; and the eastern bank of the 
Rhine be added to the nations of freemen, who will rise up a barrier 
against Russian incivilization, the extinction of other languages, the 
mercy of the knout, and the oblivion of Siberia. 

Austria seems not to stand cordially in the triple alliance. In the 
Polish contest she behaved well, and gave Russia no active aid as Prus- 
sia did; she betrayed no Polish refugees, nor spurned supplicating ad- 
versity from her doors. We will not inquire whether it was her natural 
jealousy of Russia that was the cause of this conduct—we will give her 
the full benefit of her neutrality. She probably feels that when the 
march of the modern Goths shall commence, she must be early wounded. 
Her policy, therefore, is neutrality. Her German subjects are less 
dissatisfied than those of any other continental state. But Hungary 
must be managed, while her fiscal extortions in Italy, and her iron rule 
there, make her southern territory a military occupation, and give 
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her labour enough. France with her millions of freemen is close at 
hand. Austria can only afford to sacrifice her present position to certain 
success in case of a war. Her policy is no doubt pacific, and is so with 
sincerity. Her vast military force is kept up only as a precautionary 
measure. Let France and Russia reduce their forces, and Austria would 
be glad to follow the example as far as she is able, but her territory is 
exposed in the north and east as well as on the south and west. Her 
excuses for a large military force are more valid than those of other 
kingdoms, with a frontier less extended and exposed. But let us not be 
mistaken ; she would gladly hold all Italy in vassalage if she were secure 
in the means. Her moderation only arises from her prudence, and the 
exercise of good judgment in her rulers. The minister who has the 
discernment to keep the people attached to the crown, no matter by what 
means, knows well in what the strength of a crown consists. It is from 
Hungary, and Lombardy, and the remoter provinces that danger is 
to be feared by Austria. The nobles alone are likely to be dissatisfied 
near the seat of government ; but what are they without the people ? 
If Metternich has exchanged public morals for obedience, if under his 
Michiavellian auspices, Vienna be at this moment the most venal, de- 
bauched, and licentious capital in Europe, if the inhabitants be free in 
every thing but to study or speak politics, in exchange for a passive and 
dutiful conduct to the throne, still he has succeeded in obtaining the attach- 
ment of the people for the existing state of things—and who, not except- 
ing his grace of Wellington, sticks at any thing in politics? He has felt 
that a love of the ruler by the people, alone insures internal tranquillity. 
That which in England ‘Tories secure by penal acts, justice parsons, 
bayonet rule, a perversion of real religion, and borough dealing; Russia 
by the knout and Siberia; Spain by the gibbet and inquisition ; France 
by the gens d’armes; Ireland by the orange yeomanry; and Turkey 
by the bowstring—Austria has really attained by a license to the people to 
enjoy themselves, to live as they list, and to revel in licentiousness. Man 
loves those who contribute to his gratification. The love of Leopold by 
bis Austrian subjects is a result of the deep knowledge Metternich has of 
the human heart. How his plan may tell when the lighter social im- 
moralities generate crimes, we will not conjecture, nor guess what eflect 
might arise if a stern moralist were to call back a people, satiate with 
pleasure, to the paths of moral duty. At present, however, the same 
profound Michiavellian skill which planned the system, has an effective 
police to check its being injured through either of these causes. We see 
that Austrian jealousy of Russia only vanishes on the question of putting 
down freedom in the smaller independent states of Germany; we shall 
have intervention there very quickly. But the ultimate effect will only 
be a more severe reaction against herself. The sword will not be always 
wielded for despotism ; the harvest of freedom will one day be gathered 
by the same agent, which will smite with more terrible retribution from 
the arm that is nerved by righteous vengeance. The protocols of the 
Germanic diet will be then a dead letter. When the three powers march 
their troops on the Rhine to enforce upon free states the commands of 
despotism, we are much mistaken if the French people will be passive ; we 
care not what her government be—that we think takes the tone too 
much from our own. In both cases, if this be the result of circumstances 
unknown to the public, and justifiable, the governments cannot be blamed ; 
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let peace be maintained if possible. But if war is to come, let it come at 
once, for its termination will be nearer, carrying the triumph of all that 
men can hold sacred for the reward. 

The sound policy of Austria is neutrality. She acts now from herself, 
and little by foreign influence; though like Russia, hostile to freedom, 
she would gladly Plot out its name and send it to perish in the living 
sepulchre of Siberia. But can either, or both, with millions in arms, 
quench the burning spirit that is gone forth to work out the beneficent 
objects of the Ruler of the universe ? 

France, the great stumbling-block to the triple alliance, whom they 
fear and hate, is the present barrier to European absolutism—who then 
could wish her prostrate? In England there is so much of ignorance 
and prejudice intermingled, when referring to her, that the truth is hardly 
to be taught respecting her. Determined to be free, we see the name of 
freedom assailed through her, because she is in commotion. Can it be 
expected that republican, despotic, Bonapartean, Carlist partizans, for ever 
urged on to prevent her internal tranquillity, can be quelled at once ? Had 
her government, since 1830, pledged to a charter, and to enact certain 
laws, and to repeal others—had the government of Louis Philip, so 
pledged, redeemed those solemn pledges, the rebellion of the Carlists 
and republicans the other day had never occurred. Half the political 
troubles of states arise from want of common honesty in rulers, by which 
they lose the support of a vast number of the most efficient of the 
governed, who if they do not openly oppose, stand aloof at the hour of 
need. The Duke of Wellington indeed triumphs on behalf of the 
Carlists, in that the budget of Louis Philip is more expensive than that of 
Charles X.; and as to the rebellion of June, his grace no doubt contrasts 
with triumph the conduct of Charles X. and that of Louis Philip in their 
defiance of law. It must be allowed that the conduct of Philip was erro- 
neous, but he had danger and actual warfare on the part of a desperate 
mob to plead in his defence ; rebellion was awake in the provinces, and 
he might only have committed, after all, an error in judgment. Charles 
X. was a conspirator to destroy liberty and restore despotism. Louis 
Philip spilled blood to suppress insurrection—Charles X., to abrogate 
the laws and make his own will the law above which he set himself. 
Louis Philip bowed to the law when it proclaimed his martial edict 
illegal. The one acted in self-defence against a faction of small number 
in rebellion, the other against all the people of France and its laws, who 
were neither armed nor committing a breach of the peace. Here is the 
difference, and a weighty diflerence it is, between the two cases. The 
duke cannot see it perhaps, but other people can; and though Charles 
X. and his ordinances would have suited his grace, the French people 
were wise enough not to be of the same way of thinking. But this is 
not so much our subject at present, or we might show that had the 
solemn compact of Louis Philip with his people not been notoriously 
violated, the republican rebellion the other day, instigated by the 
Carlists (who ran away when the tide of fortune was against them) would 
not have happened. ‘Those who fought for Louis Philip and good order, 
acknowledge this; they seek to obtain by the chambers and by con- 
stitutional means, instead of an appeal to blood, those rights which have 
been unjustly withheld from them. 
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The foreign policy of France is at this moment to give offence to 
none. She exhibits an attitude of strength, with half a million of men in 
arins, because it is necessary to her safety ; when the triple alliance is in 
full military array, she feels that it is only by having a means of punishing 
aggression, that she is free from it. The cry of war which was raised 
by a party some time ago, arose from the expense of her military esta- 
blishments, which burthened the nation, and, in their opinion, pressed 
too heavily on her resources before the conflict began. ‘‘ Let us begin, 
and anticipate our enemies,” was their cry. ‘They saw Austria hold the 
larger part of Italy without any remonstrance from the other great states ; 
they saw on their frontiers vast masses of Austrian troops, and their 
military spirit, involving perhaps their best policy, broke out into a cry 
of war, because it could not be more ruinous than peace. Since then, 
though more efficient in military means, the cry has abated ; but many 
good judging men even now say, “The great powers will not leave us in 
peace long, unless we have a despotic government with which they can 
fraternize. ‘They do not like a people that can write and speak freely 
so near them. If another coalition is to be formed, we had better anti- 
cipate it.” We cannot help thinking, that the policy of France is to 
keep her present attitude. If the Austrian force is immense, so are 
its expenses ; while the onus of beginning the war would lose France 
many friends, whom the proof that she was not the aggressor, would 
keep on her side. In this country, it would be of vast importance to 
her interests, that France should not begin the contest. Come when it 
will, the countries now barely kept under by military rule, will rise and 
join her standard with double alacrity, when they know that she is the 
party sinned against. 

We have before alluded to the idle notion that France is not to be 
trusted. We believe, in proportion as she is a free power, as the hearts 
of her people beat with ours in the same cause, she is a better and safer 
ally, and one infinitely more powerful, than a nation not so circum- 
stanced. We have seen her, for nearly twenty years, beat the united 
Continent, and wage war at the same time with England. Only arouse 
her people, and her military means and spirit are beyond . calculation. 
paced her friend, and a just cause on her side, and what need she ap- 
prehend, with the — she might call to arms at her side, in Italy, 
Belgium, and on the Rhine? France thinks this to be her true policy. 
Her occupation of Ancona was merely to show that she had an equal 
right to interfere in [talian affairs with Austria, and would prove it, 
rather than any desire to take part in the existing troubles; and 
though it was feebly imagined, it has answered this end. The policy 
and conduct of no state can have been less offensive than that of France 
of late years. What promise has she violated ? What treaty has she 
broken? What people has she instigated against their rulers? No 
such charge is made against her; but her crime is that she is free, or 
struggling to be, and that her example is obnoxious to three great 
powers, who are determined their subjects shall be slaves. France is at 
this moment the palladium of European freedom and civilization. Her 
information, her vast military resources, her thirty-two millions of con- 
centrated and martial population, are the sheet anchor of the civilized 
world. She alone prevents absolutism from Gibraltar to the Baltic. 
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She is the thorn in the side of the triple alliance, and the deeper she 
pierces it, the better for the interests of knowledge, freedom, and hu- 
manity. 

We have observed, not without surprise, that one political party in 
this country can imagine our relations with foreign powers in no other 
position than in close alliance with arbitrary states. There are to be no 
yhases in our foreign political system, but the allies of the Russian 
Alexander must be those of his successors for ever. What “ was” must 
continue “to be,” while if nations fling off the yoke of vassalage and 
become free, they are instantly held up to suspicion, From the. unjust 
claims made to the throne of France by our ancestors, the moral turpi- 
tude of which was lost sight of in such victories as those of Cressy and 
Agincourt, an animosity was raised up and fostered in after times by the 
selfish rulers of both nations, which it was once almost a point of duty 
to pour into Englishmen with the stream that nourishes their infant ex- 
istence. Russia might now overrun Prussia or Austria, and plant her 
barbarian standard in the castle of St. Angelo, sooner than France ex- 
tend her territory a few square leagues to her natural boundary the 
Rhine ; not because it would add to the power of France ina trivial 
degree, but because France is to be hated on this side of the channel. 
The ambition of Louis XIV., or that which emanated from a far greater 
name in modern history, is supposed to be so interwoven in every 
Frenchman’s frame, that no circumstances can justify a cordial co-opera- 
tion with France in any one object. We are heartily tired of this doc- 
trine, for we can see portentous omens which may demand the united 
energies of both countries to meet, if they are fulfilled. But if such 
feelings were once justifiable towards the most enlightened of the con- 
tinental empires, when differently governed, it might be admitted that 
when France is comparatively free, though disturbe d by intestine broils 
raised by the emissaries of absolute power, and connived at and subsidized 
by courts whose sympathies are with the expelled dynasty—it surely 
might be admitted that a change in feeling towards a pe ople struggling 
for | free institutions would neither endanger our own interests nor wound 
those of mankind. ‘The Holyrood refugees could not raise the sums for 
disturbing La Vendée, and troubling the interior of France, to the 
amount applied for that purpose ; those sums have been supplied by powers 
who dread to see France tranquil, and increasing in resources, as 
freedom prospers. Money will never be wanting to create disturb- 
ances in her bosom while there is the slightest chance of raising 
them. The failure of Charles X. to restore absolute power caused a bitter 
chagrin to some of the “ great powers.” 

One of the Tory errors in policy was the thrusting our heads into 
every continental. dispute, as if we were not powerful enough to 
stand upon our own defence; and as if by espousing the quarrels of 
others, we secured in return their succour in time of need. We can- 
not contemplate the entire continent going to war with us at once, 
Wherefore should we follow past examples, and rush into ruinous ex- 
penses for some dreamy theory, or pe fee ‘y crotchet of a foolish states- 
man, that we must fight for the “ balance of power.” If we husband 
our resources, and in time of peace be prepared for war, if it become in- 
evitable for the honour or safety of the nation alone, ‘what more need 
we undertake ? We cannot be conquered if we remember our “ wooden 
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walls ;” if the great “ bug-a-boo,” as Cobbett would say, Russia, should 
by fraud or force take another good slice of the continent. Nay, we have 
the faith to believe, that if she were able to take it all, we might still 
frown defiance upon her. 7 

The foreign policy of England is clearly to give offence neither to 


despotic nor free states ; but it is her duty, from the great principle of 


free government and the liberty which she boasts, to fling her weight into 
the scale of the freeman rather than of the slave. The principle of the 
‘Tories has hitherto been the reverse. England's free ‘ constitution is 
not the best thing. belonging to her,” said Lord Castlereagh, to those 
whose principles were so congenial to his own, when in the hour of his 
short-lived exultation, the crowned heads of Europe flattered and 
wheedled with this weak man, till they made him commit for their benefit 
more than his usual quantum of blundering. 

But we must close without touching, as we intended, at some length 
upon our foreign policy, and the necessity of reforming it in many parti- 
culars. We at that the amicable footing of nations with each other 
has no tie but interest, and ceases when a profit is to be made of it. The 
heart of the politician is bloodless; the most inoffensive bearing, the 
most abject supplication, the agony of tears, weigh not a jot in turning 
a political purpose, and equally fruitless are moral considerations. Inno- 
cence and laaieness are only acknowledged objects in his eyes, because 
they ave more easily sacrificed to expediency. Power is the sole barrier 
against aggression ; and in political morality, the capacity of resistance 
is the measure of justice. 

Since the foregoing part of this paper was written, intelligence has 
been received that the troops of the triple alliance are ready to ap- 
proach the Rhine, and occupy the “ free states,” as they were nick- 
named, in order to extinguish the little freedom still left, and to restore 
absolution in its plenitude. Can France suffer this insidious march on 
her frontiers, which will be prolonged into her very heart, when the pre- 
per moment arrives and all is ready? Well did the French cry out 
“war” before their foes were thus placed. ‘The crusade will soon begin. 
Frenchinen, aux armes! aux armes ! 


* Arise, awake, or be for ever fall’n.”’ 


O. 





THE APPLE. 
Suggested by some verses of Danchet. 


“Twas hard, I confess, upon Paris and Adam, 
That each, for an apple, should suffer such ill; 
But beauties, like Venus and Eve, my dear Madam, 
Can do with our destinies just what they will. 
Could Paris and Adam thy loveliness see,— 
Sull more, if these victims of beauty but knew thee, 
The one would again take the apple from thee, 
And the other again, at all risks, give it ¢o thee. 


Tl. Moore. 
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A REPLY TO LADY MARY SHEPHERD ON IMPIETY, 
AND PROFESSOR STEWART. 


Havina on a former occasion evinced the respect due to the distin. 
guished claims of Lady Mary Shepherd, by replying about four vears 
since to the autograph criticisms on my ‘ First Lines,” which her lady- 
ship at that time did me the honor to address immediately to myself; 
I should deem it proper, on various accounts, to adhere to my intention 
therein expressed, of not letting the matter degenerate into controversy, 
even if her ladyship’s reasonings on the subject had not, since then, been 
altogether superseded by recent occurrences in the science of mind. 
Being nevertheless desirous of embracing any occasion for evincing my 
sense of her ladyship’s merits, I on the present occasion concur with 
her in referring her readers to a perusal of my reply, in the publication in 
which it appeared. 

As, however, her ladyship has recently republished an enlarged edi- 
tion of her criticisms of my writings, in a popular channel ;* and as a 
large proportion of readers might not be able of themselves to determine 
the precise value of one, in particular, of the objections which she has 
therein repeated ; which, if not adverted to, might operate as a biassing 
and rate principle on the imaginations of persons, even of consider- 
able literary competency, at a moment when a turn in the tide of philo- 
sophical interest is otherwise an event inevitable ; I am placed under the 
necessity, with whatever reluctance, of counteracting, through a commen- 
surate channel, the tendency of that objection. Besides this, indeed, 
there are other parts of her ladyship’s statements, to which, if I do not 
afford some notice, it would appear morose, if not contumacious: and 
still others, which would involve the subject concerned in great darkness, 
if not timely explained. 

The thing to which I here first allude, is no less than an imputation of 
impiety on my conclusion that the creation or external world (finite 
ininds excepted) is not material, but is formed of energies of the Creator; 
or, to express this in the language of the ancient Hindoo theology, that 
“ creation is an energy, not a work,”"—a conclusion resulting from many 

‘ears’ scrutiny of the data; and one underived from the Hindoo theo- 
ag of the data of which we have no remaining vestige ; but which cer- 
tainly is not (as her ladyship supposes) a modification of, but is in faet 
opposite to, the theory of Berkeley. On preferring a charge so appa- 
rently formidable, though in reality only rhetorical, as that of “ impiety ” 
upon this conclusion, I have to ig ‘nr her ladyship for having ex- 
hibited an able diversion for those, for whose knowledge of the subject it 
is calculated. I am aware, from her previous procedure, that her lady- 
ship confides in the success of a playful reason ; disputing for victory, 
a employing such arguments as may serve to secure it. But I hum- 
bly conceive that, in the haste of excitement on the present occasion, she 
has ceded more to the desire, than she would have deliberately given for 
the hope, of its attainment. In the summation of the alleged impiety, 


* A cotemporary Magazine. 
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(which, however, every one must understand I take as pointed, not 

gainst myself, but against the subject,) her ladyship puts the example 
of the “humble animal which she may beat as she mounts it; and 
then exclaims, “ How ludicrous, how horribly — to talk of whip- 
ping up the energies of,” &e. “ which,” her ladyship adds, “ is shocking 
and odious to conceive, and still more to express.” 

To the widest and deepest extent I should concur with her ladyship, 
in one of the feelings which she has expressed ; but I must at the same 
time suggest, and urge, what I conceive to be the true consideration of 
the matter, namely, that any such example or case ought never to be 
put. Ifin any case the ludicrous and the horrible could unite, this cer- 
tainly is such a case; but no philosophic mind will ever think of view- 
ing the subject under this phase. The wisest philosophers and best men 
consent that any impiety, in a scheme which recognises a Creator, is 
out of the question, unless we over-carry our view of his physical office, 
and confound it with his intellectual and moral attributes. Her lady- 
ship knows, though a large portion of the readers whom she addresses do 
not, that such philosophers and churchmen as Bishop Berkeley and Fa- 
ther Malebranche were as “impious” in their conclusions as I am ; 
although, indeed, each of our respective views differs essentially from 
those of both the others. And, as for my own particular case, she may 
also have known, as it is before the public, that Dr. Parr, in one of his 
letters, has expressed his sentiments with regard to it in the following 
words :~—“ ‘There are later systems of philosophy which seem to resemble 
those notions,” (he means the “ oriental theism ;”) and some of them ap- 
proach too nearly to the system of Spinoza. No man, however, will 
impute to you the smallest leaning to Atheism.” He further says, 
“ My affections sympathise with you, and my imagination, at least, is 
strongly acted upon by your representation of the Deity,” &c. In like 
manner, Dr. Clarke, though a believer in matter, expressed no repug- 
nance at the notion of the Deity’s acting upon himself: and, to adduce 
a far higher authority of the church, the philosophic St. Paul's concep- 
tion of the subject altogether accords, if it does not, when philosophically 
interpreted, coincide, with my conclusion. Above all, here, as a consi- 
deration for us in the present day, it is certain that Atheism must in- 
crease wntil the belief in brute matter shall be consigned to its only pro- 
per place—the imagination and prejudice of the vulgar. There can be 
no doubt, from the benignity of her ladyship’s nature, that the blows 
which she bestowed upon the humble animal, with a view to its chastise- 
ment, were light and playful, similar to those which she has, with a like 
purpose, bestowed upon Newton, and Berkeley, and Stewart, and various 
others. But were it otherwise, and she had become converted to the 
conclusion which she denounces, I beg her pardon for believing that her 
ladyship’s animal would not receive a blow the less on the score of her 
ety. IT confess that I have all along unfeignedly believed that her 
adyship has only been displaying a fine rhetorical tact; and, as my jus- 
tification for this, [ have quoted her incomparable combination of the 
horrible with the ludicrous. But if I have misjudged the matter, I 
humbly beg leave to apologise to her ladyship for the impression which 
it has made — me, for | should never have presumed to treat lightly 


the serious feelings of her ladyship, if her illustration had allowed me to 
believe they were serious. 
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To pass, now, to the next topic for notice; her ladyship is right in 
her correction of the little oversight of my view of what she had said as 
to the “ puerility” of Newton; and T beg leave to refer her to the notes 
in the “ Manual of the Mind,” (a little book supplementary to the “ First 
Lines,” published in 1829,) wherein I have myself corrected it, agreeably, 
I hope, with her wishes formerly expressed. 

It remains, to entertain ber ladyship’s remarks with regard to the cor- 
respondence between Professor Stewart and myself on the nature of “ visi- 
ble outline or figure.” In those remarks, I am obliged to confess, I do not 
recognise the doctrine of either Professor Stewart or myself on the sub- 
ject. But I am satisfied with what her ladyship has said with regard to 
the resu/t, since it coincides, in the main, with the decision of the matter 
by the critics of the day, and is now matter of history. The only im- 
portant consideration, therefore, which her ladyship’s view of the matter 
calls up is, that the scientific merits of the case have ceased to possess 
any consequence, inasmuch as all the knowledge we then had of the 
nature of mind has become comparatively a speck in the retrospective dis- 
tance. It is true, the laws of visible figure can never lose their absolute 
value-—a value, too, which can never be exceeded in their determining 
in reason, that visible figure is an interlimitation of our sensations of dif- 
ferent colors by one another in the mind. And the substantial recog- 
nition, accorded to them by Professor Stewart, would have proved 
decisively influential upon opinion in Britain if he had fortunately lived 
until farther discussion had resuscitated public interest, from the collapse 
into which it had so long fallen. But all that Professor Stewart and 
myself together then knew of the nature of mind—that is, after our 
knowledge of these laws,—was scarcely twilight, compared with what is 
now known. Added to this, the evidence we have for our late accession 
of knowledge is of a kind so obvious to popular apprehension, as to out-go 
the former stage of it, as far in the facility with which it may be experi- 
mented, as in the extent to which it has advanced. ‘The stage of the 
subject to which I here allude, is the fact that all the visible objects which 
we perceive, are objects in the sensorium, in the brain. 

Those, who have read at all on the subject, know that Dr. Reid, 
(in his “ INQuirY INTO THE MiNp,’) took his stand upon the assertion 
that Sir Isaac Newton was visionary, even to ridicule, in his belief that 
colored and figured things exist in the sensorium, and are the objects of 
our visive perception. And, in consequence of the influence of Reid's 
doctrine, Newton was, during a century, expelled from the pale of sup- 
posed mental philosophy. But it is now known that Newton was right 
in his belief. Since me ladyship’s first criticisms on the subject, it is a 
matter not only known to the scientific world, but is a fact of so easy 
discernment, that its phenomena have become an amusement for ladies, 
and children; that, what we in ordinary take to be an external world, is 
nothing but a visible world in the brain,—that is, in the sensorium, in 
the brain. If her ladysbip’s attention had not been by some accident 
abstracted from what has been going on within the last two years on the 
subject, she could not have remained unaware of the fact. 

In the face of this, however, Lady Mary Shepherd has put forth an ad- 
vocation of Mr. Crisp’s “ Observations on Vision ;” a sight of which I 
procured with some difficulty, upon her ladyship’s mention of it, and 
find that Mr. Crisp has consigned his own book to oblivion, by the capi- 
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tal mistake of making its principal object to prove, against Dr. Reid, that 


“ the projections on the retina are the immediate and the sole objects of 


sight;” while the whole optical world is agreed with Dr. Reid, that we no 
more perceive the “ projections on the retina,” than we perceive the eye 
itself. It is plain, indeed, that if Mr re ts position be not a profound 
mistake, then, Cerebral Vision, with its whole rationale and phenomena, is 
a mass of chimerical matter. But if her ladyship will not undertake to 
show, that all who have recognized the recrossing of the impressions, after 
their projection on the retina, are under a delusion ; it follows, of a ma- 
thematical necessity, that the recrossing of the inverted impressions on 
the retina, produce erect impressions in the brain; which erected cere- 
bral impressions are discharged, thus erect, upon the rae sensorium. 
. It would be a want of candour, not to solicit her ladyship’s attention to 
what is taking place around her on the subject, while she is following out 
her own speculations with regard to it. Although, after this, it will be 
perfectly agreeable to me, both on the subject’s account and my own, if 
she should attempt the achievement of showing that the whole matter is 
illusory.—See the Abstract by the Royal Society “ On Recrossed 
Vision.” June 1831. 

And, now, I hope it will be thought, by her ladyship’s friends and ad- 
mirers, that I have evinced every respect for her talents and labours that 
was consistent with the necessity for preventing them from possibly doing 
serious injury both to philosophy and religion, and still greater hurt to 
the science of vision. And I a. to assure her ladyship, that I have 
felt more real admiration, not only of her cast, but also of her acumen, 
than I imagine she may receive from many who have not bestowed a 
hundredth part of the time, to enable them to appreciate her, that I have 
done. 


J. FEARN. 


Note,—Her ladyship, in quoting the second volume of my Analysis of Language, 
has seriously changed the sense. In “page 417,” my words are, “ all energy is 
energy of mind,” not “ of the mind,”—a vastly different position, 
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CLAVERING’S AUTO-BIOGRAPHY, 


CONTAINING OPINIONS, CHARACTERS, &c. OF HIS 
COTEMPORARIES. 


I saw Sir Egerton Brydges in the streets, was introduced to him, and 
recalled to his mind our rencontre at Mr. Carter's at Deal, thirty years 
ago. He walked feebly, was lame, and had been confined to his bed for 
many months the preceding winter. He was pale, apparently grief-worn, 
and had a most grave and melancholy countenance, and languid look ; 
but now and then flashed, both with eyes and words. He amused him- 
self with printing privately, and distributing among his friends a variety 
of fragments. He complained bitterly of some London agents, who had 
cheated him most enormously, and whom he was bringing before the 
Court of Chancery. His common acquaintance complained that he was 
too grave for them, and that he was deficient in wit and point. They 
said he was “all sober sadness,” and that he had romantic views of 
life, and did not know the human character. I had not sufficient 
conversation with him to judge of this. He was intimate with d'Iver- 
nois, who spoke highly of him. He had certainly none of our Irish 
vivacity, and fulness of imagery. He was rather querulous and _prolix, 
than piquant, and declaimed rather than said sharp things. I said 
to him, “ Why do you not endeavour, in your writings, to accom- 
modate yourself more to the public taste?” He answered in despair, 
“I cannot—I have no turn that way. I know the value of the hie. 
mot, the sarcasm, and the epigram; but I have no ability that way.” 
And it seemed true ; he had no ability that way. 

Professor Bellot, a lame man, with a face like Napoleon, has the fame 
here of an eminent jurist. 

But there is little literature at Geneva ; the main employ of the Gene- 
vans seems to be gambling in the public funds of England, France, Naples, 
&c., and their avarice and cupidity are often punished by great losses. 

They have a house of deputies here, where they are very prurient in 
legislation about minutiz. 

I went on to Milan, where the iron rod of Austria crushes every thing. 
The grand attraction here is the theatre. The Lombard nobles are rich 
where they have not been confiscated, because the soil is rich. 

I passed through Paris, which I found quite different from what it was 
six or seven years ago, when it was very gay and flourishing. Then it 
was a most delightful place, though, I confess, dear. I have sometimes 
spent two years seaethen at Paris, where I associated with the literati 
and the high. It is true, that their old nobility were almost all gone. 
My friend Chenevix had studied much the statistics of France, and gave 
me ample accounts ; but he was sometimes prejudiced. He lived hand- 
somely, and gave hospitable, and even splendid dinners. There I knew 
Van Pract, of the royal library, the best bibliographer in Europe. I like 
almost all French literature, but French yea —that is miserable. 
Their memoirs are amusing but slight, and only to be received with 
caution £ 

I am sometimes asked why I indulge this restless and migratory spirit. 


1 Continued from p. 316. 
August 1832.—VvoOL. IV.—NO. XVI. 
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I answer, it is the incontrollable quality of my nature—the volatility of 
mind, which is asserted to be the character of our nation. I breathe 
more freely in a new atmosphere, and throw off my cares—for of cares 
and misfortunes I have had enough, though I do not talk about them. 

They say that I am mad about old nobility ; and that I have notions 
peculiar to myself, They are not very peculiar; for all who advocate 
aristocracy as a wise political institution, must have the same. I cannot 
admit the pre-eminence of any family, in point of antiquity, which cannot 
go back into the night of time ; of which it is known when it sprung from 
the earth or the dunghill. I especially think nothing of any family which 
sprung up since the commencement of the Stuart dynasty. It seems to 
me that a family, to be allowed the distinction of birth, ought to be, if not 
coéval with the feudal system, yet to go so near to it that the date of its 
commencement cannot be fixed. 

It is not sufficient to go in the vulgar way up to the Norman Conquest. 
It must be carried to the Norman nobility, and the Carlovingian Princes. 
That is a boast which I openly avow I can make. Whether I am of the 
male line of the Merovingian kings or not, I will not assert to be a de- 
monstrated fact ; but if the old German genealogist, Henninges, is to be 
believed, I am! . Sir Walter Scott has said something of my an- 
cestors in one of his novels ; I forget the name,—for at my age I begin to 
forget names—and from the volatility of my mind, I cannot be always 
referring to books and catalogues. I may fairly say that I write without 
book and without notes. I hate compilers ! 

I once amused myself with writing a long historical poem on my an- 
cestors; but it has never been printed, and may, perhaps, be now lost, 
or rotted by rain and snow; for [ left it in the tower of my old ruined 
castle, in a wild part of Ireland. Thither I have not gone for some 
years, for it is now scarcely habitable; and it is associated with some 
painful recollections, which my spirits cannot endure. There she lies 
buried, who was the first and deepest affection of my heart. She was 
beautiful as the dawn of a spring morning, and her tears were like the 
sparkling dew of heaven! It is said, that her ghost hovers over the 
tattered banners that are suspended on the tombs of my ancestors ! 
There the shield quartered into gold and red, with the black bend over 
them, with its three annulets, and the head of the winged angel on the 
top of the helmet, look still noble, (as I am told,) in all their faded 
fragments. Sometimes in the shriek of the winds, when the old tower 
rocks, a spirit is still heard to cry— Clavering for ever!  Clavering 
for ever!” When IT think of these things, where are all my jokes and 
my gibes ?—I loathe myself for them. Why have I not fought my way 
with my sword up to glory, like my ancestors? Why have I wasted 
my days in witticisms with fools, and knaves, and recreants ? Why have 
I left the Colleys and the Westleys, the Cottons and the Beares, the 
carpet-knights and the nabob-eaters, to carry away the palm from me ? 
I could have tossed them all up into the air, and cut off all their heads 
by one easy wave of my scyinitar! But O! the blight and loss of that 
early affection. It sat on my heart with the coldness of death for many 


years, and chilled all my efforts. I then began to joke in mere despair. 
t was 





** Moody madness, laughing wild, 
Amid severest woe,” 
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Some call it bitter spleen—it was no spleen! I once made some allu- 
sions to the memory of this angelic girl, under the name of Nebulena, in 
a novel, now forgotten, and which has long disappeared even from the 
circulating libraries, though 1 have sometimes seen its title in provincial 

catalogues. I will not now revive its ashes, to satisfy the curiosity of the 
most inquisitive bibliographer. As for my poetry, it has supplied good 
spoils for the plagiarists. Let them take it. 

At seventy-seven, I care little for these things. I have seen all the 
trickeries of literature, and know on what chances or what ruses fame 
depends. ‘Though long discouraged, I now calmly rely on my own 
strength. Mea virtute me involvo! Fame is a mere bubble: the 
self-consciousness of intellectual power is delightful. This has been one 
of the reasons why I have for so many years written anonymously. In 
a case of auto- biography, to give my name was part of the essence of the 
thing ; it is the first time out of a hundred public cations that I ever did 
so. ‘The name, however—not for myself, but for my ancestors—I am 
proud of. I have often been in company, where persons have had the 
audacious folly to appropriate to themselves some of my volumes; but 
I have had the self- -possession to say nothing. 

I once had a great deal of conversation relative to such tricks, with 
William Combe. He told me that this sort of game had been played 
with him unnumbered times. Combe was full of anecdote; he had 
worked for the booksellers for fifty years, and made a good income by it. 
He was a man of extraordinary versatility and vivacity of talent, and had 
a fund of inventive genius, (if those words are not synonymous, which I 
think they are not, for there may be invention without genius.) But I 
only knew him in his very old age ; when, however, he was still vigorous, 

But to return to my self. I once became acquainted with a ¢ ‘atholic 
of my name in Northumberland, sprung originally from the same stock ; 
we compared our pedigrees with a good de: il of glee. I do not think 
that I am the last of my own Trish branch : ; one of my name, in another 
province, claims a common descent with me, but he is remote; and I 
am not sure of the legitimacy of his ancestor. ‘This branch were under 
positive attainder for ‘their adherence to James II., and lived much in 
France. I believe the attainder is now removed. ‘They retain a wreck 
of their property ; but a miserable wreck! ‘They showed me in the 
female line a dnecent from the Plantagenets; but | suspect that it was 
from a natural branch. 'They intermarried with the Bassets of Devon- 
shire. They also trace, from a daughter of Charles Neville, the last 
and for feited Karl of W estmoreland, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, of 
whose flight and last days they have a curious MS. memoir, which I have 
pressed them to print. I do not think it fair to anticipate its contents ; 
it is full of interesting, romantic, and historical matter regarding a crisis 
of intense importance. 

Dr. Pretyman was son of a tradesman at Bury St. Edmunds, in Suf- 
folk, who latterly retired from business, not suc ‘cessfully, as I have heard. 
I remember him ,—a little, mean-looking old man, many years after his 
son had been elevated to the prelacy. At that time, Dr. Symons, the 
Professor of History at Cambridge, was living in a handsome mansion, 
which he had built on a hill above Bury. T once received from him a 
very hospitable dinner. He was descended from the noble family of 


Jermyn, whose ancestors tradition reports to have been butchers to the 
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great monastery at Bury ; at least, so say certain MSS. of one Captain 
Simmons in the British Museum. One of these Jermyns was sent over 
a judge to Ireland ; and I am descended from him. ‘The last heir in the 
female line was Sir Charles Davers, whose sister was mother to the pre- 
sent Marquis of Bristol. 

Bury has been lucky in its episcopal advancements ; for hence springs 
the present Bishop of London, through the patronage of the Bristol 
family. He was Rector of Chesterford, in the Bristol gift. This oe 
me in mind of the great inn at Chesterford, which was, I remember, kept 
by one Gardner, descended from the very noble house of Clinton, alias 
Fynes. (See the curious memoir of Sir Richard Clinton, alias Fynes, 
ancestor of a very learned late M. P. and Barrister, now living.) This 
Sir Richard was son of an Earl of Lincoln. (See the memoir of the late 
Dr. Disney.) 

Old Lord Bristol, the father of Pope’s Lord Fanny, spent his latter 
days in a vulgar modern brick house in the town of Bury. Lady Her- 
vey, the daughter of General Lepell, and widow of Lord Fanny, was a 
blue-stocking. See her Letters. 

An accidental connexion with Hampshire, which caused me to pay 
occasional visits in that county, spread my acquaintance wide there. 
When I used to dine at the late Lord Portsmouth’s at Husbands, nothing 
surprised me more than to see a man so weak in intellect descended from 
the niece of the illustrious Sir Isaac Newton. This family, which is of 
great local antiquity, gained a large estate in Ireland in the person of 
Sir Oliver Wallop, who was sent over by Queen Elizabeth, which they 
still retain. A great battle of the Rebels in 1797 was on their estate. 
A nearer ancestor was an active parliamentarian, and suffered at the 
Restoration. ‘Their whiggism was rewarded by George I. with a peerage. 
The house is a large, bare, modern, tasteless, pile of brick ; the old man- 
sion, Which stood lower in the park, was pulled down in the time of the 
late earl. 

‘The most curious seat in that neighbourhood is The Vine, near Basing- 
stoke, latterly belonging to the Chutes, but formerly to the Lords Sands 
of the Vine. It is of the reign of Henry VIII. Mr. John Chute, a 
virtuoso, and man of great. taste in the arts, repaired it at great expense. 
See his Letters in Horace Walpole’s Correspondence. 

The Lords Sands had their burial place in the Holy Ghost Chapel, in 
the suburbs of Basingstoke, now a curious gothic ruin. There also were 
buried the Cufandes, descended from the houses of Pole and Clarence, 
of whose — fragments lie scattered within the walls. 

Basing Castle, adjoining, which stood a famous siege of the parliament's 
army, is how aruin. See Dryden's beautiful epitaph on the loyal Mar- 
quis of Winchester at Englefield. I knew Lady Catherine Powlett, 
afterwards Lady Darlington, a very striking beauty. This amiable crea- 
ture, the last heiress of the Dukes of Bolton, has long slept in a prema- 
ture grave, 

The house of the Duke of Chandos at Avington, near Winchester, was 
small. It had been left to him by a very remote collateral relation, Mr. 
George Rodney Brydges, who was the last of the Brydges of _Kensham, 
near Bristol, and who was half-brother to the Duke of Shrewsbury, the 
mimister, on the mother’s side, who was a Brudenell. (See Pope's 
famous lines regarding Clifden.) All the paternal estates of the Dukes 
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of Chandos had been wasted ; and this great bequest of the Kensham 

property was a most sonable supply. 
Old Sir Henry St. John, grandfather of the present Sir Henry St. 
John Mildmay, lived at Dogmersfield, near the Surry borders of the 
} county, a fine ‘old park, which once belonged to the W riothesleys, Karls 
of Southampton. His father, Sir Paulet St. John, is said to have been 
the original of Harry Fielding’ s Squire Western in Tom Jones., He had 
changed his name from Mew, a was son of a citizen of W inchester, 
Sir Henry St. John’s son married Miss Mildmay, a great heiress still 
living. Sir Henry lived latterly very obse ‘urely, and much straitened in 
his income, and died at a middle age. His son was a vain, forward, amn- 
bitious man, who for many years flattered Pitt in hopes of a peerage, 
without success, and died before he was fifty. He published an edition 
of the metaphysical works of his maternal grandf; ither, ‘Tucker, of Boxhill, 
in Dorking. He was not without a degree of sharpness of intellect, 
But he was one of the most disagreeable and overbearing men I ever 
knew. He assumed bis wile's name, whose countenance was as impe- 
rious as were his manners! He let the old seat of the Mildimays at 
Moulsham Hall, in Essex, for a barrack, at some enormous price, which 
: must be supposed to have been a government job! The Mildmays were 





raised from the dust by Henry V IIL. One of the sons has now married 
a daughter of Alexi ander Baring, and is a partner in that rich firm 
of loan-mongers! I was acquainted with Sir Henry St. John, the grand- 
father, a tall, ungainly, ill-made, feeble-minded country squire, but. rood - 
natured and harmless. He had been a sportsman, ‘but latterly loved 
the bottle, and died of a dropsy. He had two brothers, clergymen, who 
became victims to the same indulgence. There were two old uncles, also 
Oliver St. John, and Ellis St. John, a clergyman, of whom strange feats 
were told. ‘The Marquis of Winchester's father then lived upon a mo- 
derate country-gentleman’'s property, near Andover. Sir Robert Mack- 
reth, who had once “ served Arthur’s crew,” had made a fine place at 
Knshurst, but afterwards went to ruin. This place became, by purchase, 
| the property of Sir Peter Pole, the banker ; and when that house failed, 
was sold again. Sir Thomas Baring bought the Duke of Bedford's seat 
at Strattan Park, which had been part of the Wriothesle ‘y property. 
| There was a gentleman of the name of Lefroy in that ne ighbourhood— 
; a clergyman—who kept a hospitable table, and at whose house T some- 
times dined. There 1 met Jane Austen, the novelist, a very pretty round- 
faced, fair, blooming girl. She was the daughter of a neighbouring 
clergyman, and of an honourable family by her mother. She did not 
affect to be a blue stocking. I did not then know she was an authoress. 
I met there also Mr. Lefroy’s aca Ben Langlois, a diplomatist, once 
under secretary of state ; a ceremonious, tiresome old man. When I was 
at Leghorn some years ago, I read the epitaph for Mr. Lefroy’s father in 





| the English burial ground there. I once also met there Mr. Lefroy’s 
brother, Colonel Lefroy, who had established himself in Ireland, with 
his son, then a somewhat positive boy, now Serjeant Lefroy, and M.P. 

for the University of Dublin. W illiam Chute of the Vine, the county 


member, a frequent guest there, indulged himself in the most thought- 
less and unaccountable rhodomontade of an unintellectual and half- 
educated man. Jane Austen had two brothers, James and Henry, who 
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published a periodical paper at Oxford, called The Loiterer—now for- 
gotten. : 

Valentine Wilmot, who held a commission in the guards, was some- 
times there. He affected great singularity of manners and costume. 
He was son of a London attorney, of the Derbyshire family of that name, 
and his mother was sister to Valentine Morris, of Percefield, once well 
known in the world. She affected to be a blue stocking, and had a great 
desire to push herself into the fashionable world. Captain Wilmot 
afterwards married Miss Ogle, now Lady Dacre, well known for her 
literary talents. See her translations of some of Petrarch’s sonnets. 

I have mentioned the Hervey family. , General Ramsay, (who I am 
informed is son of Ramsay the painter, and grandson of Allan Ramsay, 
the poet,) showed me at Rome some years ago a splendid edition of the 
Italian translation of Virgil, printed at the expense and under the care 
of the late Duchess of Devonshire, daughter of Lord Bristol, the eccen- 
tric Bishop of Derry. The duchess half reigned at Rome, through the 
favour of Cardinal Gonsalvi. 

In 1789, when the late Mons. Dumont of Geneva introduced me to 
Mirabeau at Paris, I was astonished that my good, sensible, sound- 
minded friend could endure such an utter charlatan and profligate. I 
admit that his flashes of wit and eloquence were powerful ; but an entire 
deficiency of fixed principles and feelings, took away all pleasure in what 
he said; and though my friend has endeavoured to palliate, if not to 
justify, he has not succeeded. One is horrified to learn all the tricks 
and machinery which were used to carry on this disastrous revolution. 
I fully admit that a great reform was necessary ; but the king would 
have conceded any thing reasonable. If any attempt is made to assimi- 
late his character to that of our Charles [., it must fail. 1 cannot add 
any thing to what Dumont in his Souvenirs has said with such discri- 
mination and perspicuity of this extraordinary and mischievous meteor. 
As to person, Dumont was not so ugly as his friend, but he was not 
handsome. It is more extraordinary that so very strict a man as 
Romilly—an Englishman too—should have ever consorted with Mira- 
bean, than Dumont, who had another friend not remarkable—at least in 
the world’s estimation—for sincerity. I mean the first Lord Lansdowne. 

Fox and Burke never could endure Lord Lansdowne to the last. 
How Pitt finally agreed with him, I know not; Pitt’s intimates were 
mostly men of an inferior cast. In his social hours he liked nobody who 
kept his faculties on the stretch: and he did not like that searching 
minds should come too near to him. He had no fund of knowledge ; 
every thing was produced pro re natd. Notwithstanding all that has 
been said to the contrary, he was in his original formation reserved and 
arrogant. Te could be easy, where there was no competition ; but if a 
spark of rivalry arose, he changed and drew up at once. Only recollect 
the sort of people who were about him. It may be said, that Canning 
was about him ; but at that time Canning was very young, had his for- 
tune to make, and was humble and subservient to one placed then so 
high above him! Latterly Canning began to get the ascendant ; but 
Pitt could not then shake him off! J, for one, was never admitted 
into the penetralia of Pitt's social hours; but, if I had been, I doubt 
not I should have traced the unwilling familiarity and depressed spirit. 
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On the other side of Folkestone, near Hythe, is a large modern seat, 
called Sandling, built by a gentleman of the name of Deedes, who, as I 
was told, was descended fromthe celebrated mathematician, Dr. Wallis, 
of Oxford. He has no appearance of his ancestor's intellectual qualities, 
but he abounded in children; for I was informed he had seventeen—all 
by the same wife! He was owner of an ancient Norman castle adjoin- 
ing, called Saltwood ; an interesting ruin. I think it is engraved in 
Buck's Views. 

I went to see Ollantigh, near Ashford, the seat of the late Alderman 
Sawbridge, a noisy patriot—the friend of Wilkes—a man vain, pompous, 
and empty. He was grandson of a South Sea director, whose father (if 
Iam not mistaken) was a bookseller. His sister, Mrs. Macauley, the 
historian, once gained some notice, but is now forgotten. She was a very 
violent and eccentric woman. Her last marriage with a young Scotch 
adventurer, of the name of Graham, immediately sunk her in the public 
estimation. I was several times in her company: she was an absurd 
talker, mad with radical politics—at that time more rare than now! 1 
heard a fierce argument once between her and Dr. Wilson, (not the 
patriot Dr. Wilson,) but Pitt’s tutor, and father (if 1 mistake not) of 
the present Sir Griffin Wilson, Master in Chancery. 

I believe that I have already mentioned Pretyman, Pitt's college 
tutor, afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, and finally of Winchester. He was 
a hard-headed, dull mathematician, proud, reserved, and full of the most 
offensive self-conceit. His life of his great pupil, is the driest and most 
unsatisfactory of biographies, with opportunities greater than any bio- 
grapher ever possessed, 

I have not a precise memorandum of the year I first visited London. 
I think it was soon after the commencement of the American war. |] 
remember enough to know that good society in London had then little 
similitude to its present state. ‘The nobility kept themselves much 
more apart, and were much more select in themselves. A rich parvenu 
would occasionally obtrude himself into high society; but not with im- 
punity : he was despised and ridiculed by those by whom he was ad- 
mitted; and hated and insulted by those from whom he had withdrawn 
himself. At that time the East Indians and the West Indians lived 
luxuriously and ostentatiously, and out-blazoned the richest of the 
country squires. But there were then many great landed proprietors 
ainong the old families of commoners ; some of whom are now peers, 
some extinct, and some reduced. The great families kept up large es- 
tablishments ; and there was a great deal of pomp and ceremony—per- 
haps too much. Landed estates were then effective ; they were not eat 
up by taxes, and poor-rates, as they are now. All the increase of the 
national debt is just so much deduction from the power and profit of the 
land. I know that this is not the opinion of the fashionable economists. 
But who are the fashionable economists? Jews—and men paid by the 
funded interests! The fundholders are mortgagees upon the land, 
which eat it up. I think I could show this argumentatively, were this 
the place to do it. 

When the old lineal Duke of Norfolk died,—I think it was in 1778— 
the pomp of that mighty house was much abased. His collateral suc- 
cessor, Mr. Howard, of Graystock, was a man of mean and intemperate 
habits, which were inherited by his son, the late duke, then known by 
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the name of Lord Surry, and who made himself conspicuous as a Whig, 
and by electioneering contests and intrigues. With this last I was 
familiar, but soon saw that I could put no trust in him. I wrote many 
political squibs at his desire—not worth preserving ; he was a man of a 
rood deal of spleen, personal as well as political. Charles Fox flattered 
1im, that he might have his aid to the party; but he did not love or 

respect him. He married an Irishwoman for his first wife. I think his 
mother’s name was Brockholes. It was amusing to see him in eontest 
with the late Lord Abingdon, whose power of speaking in the House 
(whatever mental eccentricities he might have) was so great, that many 
preferred his eloquence even to Lord Chatham’s. The duke was never 
at rest: he always had some jobs in hand: by which he often oe him- 
self into pecuniary embarrassment. His face was very much like that 
of Cardinal Howard, ‘Temp. Car. II., of whom there are so many en- 

aved portraits. He prided himself upon a common dress, very much 

ike that of a yeoman, or rather country schoolmaster. It was generally 

a grey coat, with black buttons, and black waistcoat. I once asked him 
to use his interest for a relation of mine; he readily promised—but 
never attempted to perform. He had a personal antipathy to Pitt and 
Lord Grenville; and one of the constant subjects of his jokes and 
raillery was the Grenville pedigree. A Mr. Dallaway, a clergyman, 
was his private secretary, as earl marshal; with whom I once dined at 
the duke’s table; a large, heavy-looking man, who, I was told, had 
written several books ; but I presume he is deceased, as I have not seen 
his name announced for a long while. 

About 1788, when little Dr. Combe of Bloomsbury-square had the 
quarrel with big-wigged Dr. Parr, about the Horace, poor Henry Homer, 
whose purse was the victim, showed me the correspondence with the 
learned pedagogue. The doctor then wrote in the British Critic a severe 
article of censure on the work, of which he had been co-editor of the 
first part. The Doctor was a technical scholar ; but what original com- 
position has he produced worth remembering ? The same may be said 
of Porson, who was the most “ unlicked cub” I ever encountered! Parr’s 
Preface to Bellendenus is a most pedantic performance. 

Bishop Warburton I had no opportunity of knowing ; his faculties 
were, | believe, gone, or departing, when I first came to England. He 
has left behind him proofs of the most powerful talents and learning. 
His temper was violent and capricious; and some have doubted the 
soundness and good tendency of his theological opinions. Johnson has 
drawn his character with great force, and great discrimination. 
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IRISH TITHES. 
To the Editor of the Metropolitan. 


—_——. Jreland. 


Sir, 

The mind of every individual here, is in a dreadful ferment on the 
subject of tithe. It isa duty im every one who has an opportunity of judg- 
ing upon this absorbing subject, to let his opinions be known, in order, if 
they are worth any thing, that the communication of them may be useful. 
I therefore venture to set before you the result of my observations, during a 
long residence in this county, aided by an intimate acquaintance with 
individuals of every class and opinion. My aim is patriotic: I would 
promote peace and quiet in the land. I shall state, without caring for 
the favour or enmity of any, what I am of opinion would operate benefi- 
cially, nor hesitate to lay bare the defects of the present system. 1 do 
this, not despitefully, but solely from the necessity of showing why that 
system must be utterly broken up. I am a churchman, and esteem above 
all things the liturgy and doctrines of the Church of England; but I see 
it is necessary for their interests that a sacrifice, of a temporal nature 
wholly, should be made, and that speedily, or I fear the provisions for 
the clergy will be altogether swept away. I lay it down as a principle 
that the tenth (for here let the name of tithe be ever abolished) of the 
land is appropriated for the support of religion. It has been the law 
hitherto in most countries which have been Christian. I do not think 
that the main cause of the great hatred to tithe-paying in Ireland, is, 
that the tenth is appropriated to religion ; but that it is devoted to one 
church, which seven-eighths of the people do not acknowledge as their rule 
of faith, nor feel bound to support, while they are left to pay their own 
clergy, and are thus forcibly taxed to provide for that of a creed foreign to 
them. By this oppressive practice it is probable that of property of all 
descriptions, instead of a tenth being paid, one-seventh of the annual 
produce of the country goes to the clergyman by this double payment. It 
is moreover seen by persons of every belief here, disguise it how its advo- 
cates may, that in the established church the income is not appropriated 
to those who are occupied in religious duties, but that a large proportion 
of it is given to persons who do nothing at all for it, but whose duties 
are performed by deputies. I will take a district, forty miles square, and 
show the income, as well as by whom, and for what considerations the 
duties are performed, and also why the benefices are so appropriated. 


No. 1. Rector not resident; government patronage ; highly beneficed 
another place, duty done by two curates ; rector never was a 
curate. Tithe 1000/.; protestant population, 150; congrega- 
tion, 100. Paid for duty to two curates, 200/. ; sum that ought 
to be paid, and no more, say 300/.; annual value of glebe and 
house, 80/. (See Table.) 

2. Rector not resident; married to the niece of a bishop; never 
was a curate; duty done by two curates. Tithe 3000/.; pro- 
testant population, 250 ; congregation, 200 ; paid for duty, 1504. ; 
ought to be paid, and no more, 500/.; glebe and house, 300/. 
(See Table.) 

3. Rector not resident; is highly beneficed in another county ; 
never was acurate; duty done by one curate. Rector is son- 
in-law of a bishop. Tithe, 800/.; protestant population, 50 ; 
congregation, 30; paid for duty, 75/.; should be united with 
No. 4. (See Table.) 

t. Rector not resident ; duty done by a curate ; rector never was a 

curate; lay patronage. Tithe, 400/.; protestant population, 
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20; congregation, 10; paid for duty, 75/. ; should be united 
with No. 3, and 150/. be paid, and no more. (See Table.) 

Rector not resident ; was never a curate; is highly beneficed, 
and resides on his other living, No.  ; was a friend and pro- 
tegé of a bishop; duty done by a curate. Tithe, 1,200/. ; pro- 
testant population, 60 ; congregation, 40 ; paid for duty, 68/. ; 
ought to be paid, 150/. ; glebe and house, 80/. (See Table.) 

Rector not resident ; was never a curate ; is highly beneficed in 
another county, and has a sinecure in a third diocese ; duty 
done by two curates; is son to a bishop. Tithe, 600/.; pro- 
pulation, 500 ; congregation, 500 ; paid for duty, 150/.; ought 
to be paid, and no more, 400/. (See Table.) 

Rector resident ; is son-in-law to a bishop; was a curate. Tithe, 
1000/.; protestant population, 300; congregation, 300; paid 
for duty, 1000 ; att to be paid, 500/. (See Table.) 

Rector not resident ; is highly beneficed in another county ; duty 
done by two assistants; was never a curate. Tithe, 1000/. 
protestant population, 1500; congregation, 1500; paid for 
duty, 600/. ; ought to be paid, 600/. (See Table.) 

Rector resident ; was a curate. ‘Tithe, 300/.; protestant popu- 
lation, 600 ; congregation, 400; paid for duty, 300/.; ought to 
be paid, 500/. (See Table.) 

Rector not resident ; lay patronage ; duty done by two curates ; 
was a curate. (See so 

Rector resident ; is assisted by one curate ; was a curate. (See 
Table.) 

Rector not resident ; lay patronage ; duty dene by two curates ; 

yas a curate. sue Table.) 

Rector not resident; duty done by two curates; was never a 
curate. (See Table.) 

Rector not resident ; no duty ; no curate, and rector of No. 30 ; 
was a curate. wn Table.) 

Rector not resident ; no duty ; is an old curate, and passed his 
labour. (See Table.) 

Rector resident ; is son to a bishop, and has besides this benefice 
another worth near 1,000/. a year, at a considerable distance, 
and in another diocese ; was never a curate; this benefice is 
his fourth translation. (See Table.) 

Rector not resident; no duty done; rector resides at No. 9, of 
which he is also rector. (See Table.) 

Rector resident ; has a curate assistant ; was a long time curate. 
(See Table.) 

Rector not resident ; duty done by two curates; was never a 
curate. (See Table.) 

Rector not resident, is also rector of No. 26, in which he does 
not reside ; he holds another, ou which he resides ; the duty of 
the parish done by a curate ; was curate. (See Table.) 

Rector resides, but does no duty ; was never a curate ; the be- 
nefice was resigned to him when a very young man; duty done 
by a curate. (See Table.) 

Rector does not reside; was never a curate; duty done by a 
curate. (See Table.) 

Rector resides, and with a curate does the duty; rector was ¢ 
long time curate. (See Table.) 

Rector resides, but does no duty, nor ever did; was never a 
curate, the benefice was resigned to him when a young man ; 
duty done by a curate. (See Table.) : 

Rector does not reside ; no duty ; benefice was resigned to him 
when a young man ; was never a curate. (See Table.) 
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No. 26. Rector does not reside, is also rector of No. 20; duty done by a 
curate ; was a curate. (See Table.) . 

"oF. Rector resident, is also rector of No. 5; was never a curate. (See 
lable.) 

28. Rector resides and does the duty, but was never a curate ; he is 
nephew-in-law to a bishop; this is his second translation. (See 
rable.) 

29. Rector resides and does duty ; was a curate. (See Table.) 

30. Rector resides and does duty ; he is also rector of No. 14; was 
a considerable time a curate. (See Table.) 

31. Rector does not reside; was never a curate, but rides to the 
parish on a Sunday. (See Table.) 

32. Rector does not reside ; resides at No. 9; no duty done; was a 
curate. (See Table.) 

833. Rector resides and does duty ; is also rector of a large parish in 
another diocese ; is nephew to a bishop; was never a curate. 
(See Table.) 

34. Rector resides and does duty ; was never acurate ; is son-in-law 
to a bishop. (See Table.) 

35. Rector does not reside, is also rector of No. 12, on which, neither 
does he reside ; duty done by a curate ; was a curate. (See Table.) 
36. No rector; no duty; no tithe paid. (See Table.) 

'8 37. Rector occasionally resides ; he has another benefice in another 
diocese, and has two other provisions in the church, non cures 
or sine cures; was never a curate, is son to a bishop; duty 
done by a curate. (See Table.) 

Rector not resident; was never a curate ; is son to a bishop ; 
this is his fourth translation. (See Table.) 

39. Rector not resident ; duty done by a curate ; was never a curate. 
(See Table.) 

40. Rector not resident ; holds three other parishes, and resides on 
none ; duty done by a curate; this is government patronage ; 
was never a curate. (See Table.) 

41. Rector not resident, resides at No. 7. of which he is also rector ; 
duty done by two curates; was a curate. (See Table.) 

© 42, Rector resident ; does duty ; was a long time curate. (See Table.) 

743. Rector resident, and does duty ; was never a curate; this is his 
fourth translation; wasa particular friend of a bishop. (See Table.) 

is 44. Rector resident ; never was a curate; benefice was resigned to 
him when a very young man; is a near relative of a bishop. 
(See Table.) 

45. Rector not resident ; does a small portion of the duty sometimes ; 
never was acurate. This is his third translation; was a pri- 
rate friend of a bishop. (See Table.) 

46. Rector not resident ; was never a curate ; duty done by a curate. 
This living was given on government interference. “ee Table.) 

47. No rector ; duty done by a curate ; lay tithes. (See Table.) 

948. Rector resides, and does his duty; was never a curate. This 
benefice was resigned to him on his ordination. (See Table.) 
49. Rector resides, and does duty ; lay patronage ; was a curate. (See 
Table.) 
50. Rector not resident ; no duty ; rector is an old curate. (See Table.) 
2! 51. Rector resides occasionally ; was a curate; lay patronage. (See 
Table.) 
2. Resides and does duty ; was a curate. (See Table.) 
3. Rector resides and does duty ; was a curate ; government patro- 
nage. (See Table.) ; 
54. Rector does not reside ; comes out on Sunday from his residence, 
about five miles distant ; was never a curate. (See Table.) 
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No. 55. Rector non resident; he is also rector of No. 40, q. v.; no duty 
done ; was never a curate. (See Table.) 
56. Rector non resident ; no duty; is an old curate. (See Table.) 
57. Rector non resident; duty done by a curate ; rector resides at 
No. 9, q. v. (See Table.) 
58. No rector ; impropriate tithe ; duty done by a curate. (See Table.) 
59. Rector non resident ; is also rector of a large benefice, on neither 
of which did he ever reside! duty done by two curates ; was a 
very short time a curate. (See Table.) 
60. No rector ; impropriate tithe ; duty done by two curates. (See 
Table.) 
61. Rector non resident ; he is also rector of No. 55 and 40, q. v.; 
duty done by a curate ; never was a curate. (See Table.) 
«62. Rector resident ; no duty done ; was never a curate. tee Table.) 
63. Rector resident ; no duty done ; was never a curate. (See Table.) 


The following is the amount of tithe paid by each parish, and what is 
paid for duty, referred to above. 
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Thus, from a portion of country only forty miles square, a revenue is 
paid in money, of 38,750/.; to this the annual value of the glebe land and 
glebe houses, at the sum they would readily let at, 3,226/. is to be added, 
and there is anincome of 41,9767. We see out of sixty-three parishes, there 
are thirty-two rectors who never served a day as curates, of whom only 
eight are residing and doing duty. Fourteen are either sons, sons-in-law, 
cousins, or friends from private causes, of bishops. Only twenty were 
ever curates. The incomes of those who were placed in those elevated 
situations, in this small district, because they were allied to bishops, is 
14,900/., besides what they possess in other situations out of the district, 
and therefore not mentioned. In this district there are impropriate tithes 
worth 3,500/. a year, making in all, a provision for religious purposes, of 
45,476/., having a protestant population of 15,964, but congregations of 
only 9,796, being between 4/. and 5/. a head on an average, for performing 
the duty. There is paid to those who actually do work, giving in the full 
tithe where a rector resides and takes part in the duty, 17,548/., or between 
thirty and forty shillings per head yearly. The sum total now paid 
would give, on an average of parishes, 720/. each. It will be seen from 
the table that 13,9502. would be full and ample remuneration for the duty, 
the emoluments being therein increased where the duty is greater, and the 
demands on the minister more. The income is diminished where the 
duties are less. 

Now my firm conviction is, that no legislative enactment will ever pro- 
duce peace and happiness in Ireland, as long as the entire income drawn 
for viligion is set apart for the clergy of the Church of England alone ; 
especially when it is evident, nay, clear as the noon-day, that the pro. 
perty appropriated by the State, for the religion of the Church, is out of 
proportion to its want in Ireland, and has been disposed of to the aggran- 
dizement of the families, connexions, and friends of bishops and others. 
Every preferment and profit in the Church has been abused in this man- 
ner: exchanges and trafficking have been common, and filthy lucre the 
only object in view. The really working clergy have been leaped over at 
every opportunity ; or if they have been promoted occasionally, it is to a 
miserable income, beneath the acceptance of a bishop’s relative or a plu- 
ralist. With the disproportionable riches of the Irish church the greater 
part of her valuable clergy have not been paid so well as a respectable 
tradesman. Often, for thirty years’ service, their incomes have not ap- 
proached a young rector’s, who has not preached one sermon a-year ; 
but worse, often after many years’ service, they are dismissed with less 
ceremony than their rector’s butler. 

From these causes, in addition to others, the name of tithe has become 
hateful in Ireland to Protestant, as well as Catholic, so that to make it 
palatable in any arrangement, the very name must be sunk in oblivion. 
In order, therefore, that a provision may be made for the preaching of 
the doctrines of the Church of England, and that the land may not be 
diverted from its former payment, and the tithe revenue lapse into the 
hands of those to whom it never belonged, I propose my plan ; which is, 
that all the lands in Ireland be subjected to tithe, even if let tithe-free 
by the landlord—the receipt for it should be so much paid in his rent, 
which he must allow when received. Let all impropriate tithes now in 
the hands of laymen, be bought up at their present value—let the annual 
value of all bishops’ lands, and of all glebe lands and houses, together 
with the entire tithe, be paid into one fund for one purpose—namely, the 
payment of all who preach the Christian religion, whatever be the sect, 
taking it as a first principle, that in all Christian countries the tenth of 
the produce has been appropriated to the preaching of the gospel, with- 
out inquiry as to the nicer points of faith, provided Jesus Christ be the 
chief corner-stone. oo 
The Roman Catholic may, by many unscriptural additions, have thrown 
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a shade over some of the doctrines of Christianity ; but even Catholicism 
contains its principal and leading tenets, and in Ireland is the national 
faith, including at least five-eighths of the population ; and not half the 
remainder hold the tenets of the English church, or acknowledge its autho. 
rity, any more than the Catholics. No man can say then, that the inhabi- 
tants of Ireland are not Christians ; and grant this first principle, it must 
be allowed the propriety of their preachers being paid out of the contri- 
butions of their own flocks, except the assertion that they are Christians 
be untrue, upon my principle, that the tenth should be appropriated to 
the support of the ministers who preach the Christian religion. 

I will now show how the income, on my plan, is to be allotted on the 
lands of Ireland. Let every parish be placed under the provisions of 
the Tithe Composition Act, according to the following system. Each 
parish to send a valuation of the present qualification to the grand jury, 
or to the chief department for the management of roads in the respective 
counties ; from these, two persons are to be selected as valuators for the 
county, by each grand jury, or other body, for each county, to value the 
land. The two valuators of the most southern county to meet the two 
valuators of the adjoining county, upon the borders, and value a farm in 
the respective counties, in each other’s presence. ‘They will then clearly 
understand the scale they are to act upon ; which is, to value the land at 
such a rent as that the farmer, after paying it, retain a fair livelihood. 
The mode in England, | believe, is to estimate the gross produce, and 
allow one-third for rent; one-third for expenses and interest of capital, 
and one-third for the support of the family. Then both sets of valuators 
separate, and meet valuators of other counties adjoining their own; and 
proceed, as before, to value one farm in each county, in each other’s pre- 
sence. As soon as they have valued farms in the company of the va- 
luators of every adjoining county, the first-named valuators proceed to 
value their respective counties ; and the valuators who had met them, 
proceed to the borders of their counties, and meet the next adjoining 
valuators, and so on. The valuators, when they commence to value their 
own county, are to call a meeting of every parish, if under the Tithe 
Composition Act, and inquire if they are satisfied with the valuation as 
fairly and proportionably done ; but if not under the tithe composition, 
to read to them the county valuation of the parish. If the farmers are 
satistied that the relative values are correct, they shall inspect a few farms 
and raise or lower them to the standard they have agreed upon. If the 
former valuation is declared to be incorrect, and that on inquiry there 
seem to be grounds for a re-valuation, let these valuators visit the lands, 
and should there be no cause to alter the valuation, let their expenses be 
levied on the objectors. Thus should they proceed to the next parish, 
and so on through the county. It would perhaps be necessary, that two 
valuators of a superior class should visit the entire counties, and call 
baronial meetings, and make a final settlement of an equalized valuation 
through the kingdom. This valuation to be unalterable for twenty-one 
years, so that the heads of the churches hereafter mentioned, may then 
call for a new valuation, or the grand juries of the counties. I propose 
that the income be an additional quit or crown rent upon the land, one- 
tenth of such valuation to form a fund for the payment of the bishop 
and the clergy, to be paid into the Excise-office. An allowance of five 
per cent. to be made to any who will pay the tenth on a given day or 
days, named by the heads of churches, upon any denomination of land ; 
the collector to be empowered to charge five per cent. additional on any 
denomination not paid within a given time, or on certain specified ex- 
oer to be allowed to distrain. Each denomination of land should be 
iable only to its own tenth, but every part of that denomination should be 
liable to the entire tenth, and the landlord obliged to allow the tenant 
whatever he has paid more than his own portion; but to have the power 
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of collecting the oversum in due proportions on the rest of the occupiers, 
in order to insure the just tenth. To compel the valuators to return a 
just valuation for every part, let all lands be liable in future only to a 
rent of nine-tenths of such valuation; and all lands which now let above 
this valuation, be ever after reduced to that standard. No distress by a 
landlord for any rent greater than nine-tenths of the valuation to be legal. 
This is an extreme case, and it may be considered an improper inter- 
ference with private property ; but the peace of the country is often dis- 
turbed by the overletting of land, and a solitary case of underletting 
may be passed over. The disturbances in the year 1822 were caused by 
the first cruel and wicked practice, and thousands of families reduced to 
beggary.* The population is too great in Ireland; farmers have no other 
way of bringing up their children but to agriculture ; the consequence is, 
that too many propose for a farm which is to be let, and the land is raised 
in nominal value far above the real. In numerous cases, ruin to the 
tenant, and serious inconvenience to the landlord ensue, while distur 
bances happen, and some lose their lives for taking lands (as it is called) 
‘‘over the heads of others.” The landlord would, in the present mode, 
have the selection of his tenant, he would for his own sake Seem the man 
of the best character and conduct, with adequate means, and would not 
be embarrassed in future by a large rent-roll, with irregular and uncertain 
payments. I next propose, after all these arrangements, that every land- 
lord shall have the power of buying up the tenth, at five-and-twenty 
years’ purchase, which would be four per cent. for his money—the highest 
interest that would be received from undoubted securities. When a pur- 
chase of the tenth is made, the principal paid should be disposed of in 
such permanent security, either in the purchase of lands or in the funds, 
as might be sanctioned by the heads of the churches, together with the 
Lord Chancellors of England and Ireland. That the tenth, when received 
by the collectors of excise, should be lodged in the national bank, to 
the credit of the heads of the churches, whose order in favour of the 
different clergy, agreeing with an annual list to be sent by the bishops 
to the bank, to be an acquittal to the bank. At the end of every year, a 
debtor and creditor account of the bank with the heads of churches to 
be published in detail, in one paper of every county. . 

Now with respect to the appropriation of this fund. The number of 


* I have been a valuator, under the Tithe Composition Act, of three large 
parishes ; one of them contains above four-and-twenty thousand acres, and in only 
two properties were the lands let as low as my valuation, though I velees en 
the full extent of what I am sure, even now after three years’ reflection, the tenant 
could pay with any sort of comfort. Besides this extortion of rent, the occupiers 
had to pay tithes, county rate, church rates, and priests’ dues, after the land 
is valued by commissioners. On all future occasions of levying parish cess, 
county cess, poor rates, &c., the parish should be again valued by parish valuators, 
Rm pee person deriving any income from the land, pay in such proportions as they 
derive profit. If the landlord gets the full value, he must pay nine-tenths, and the 
clergyman one-tenth ; if the tenant has an interest, his proportion to be deducted 
fecan thes lendiord’s. Besides the necessity there is for a general valuation of 
land from the too great competition, another cause arises, as when properties are 
held by joint landlords, who have not that common interest in nourishing (if I may 
So say) their tenantry, and try to screw the most out of them. If there wasa 
valuation which they could not exceed, their co-partnership would not be destruc- 
tive to the tenantry, I should think it unjust to assess any portion of the public 
charges on annuitants, jointures, judgments, debts, &c., as full value has been 
given for them, and in general the possessors of such incomes are poor enough 
already; and even if such a clause was made, it would be evaded very soon; and 
even if it could not, what reason would there be for preventing a man getting the 
same interest on annuity for his money lent on landed security, as he would from 
funded or mercantile property ? 
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bishops of the church of England to be reduced to four, and of arch- 
bishops to one; the clergy of the church of England to be reduced in 
wumber, in those places where the congregations are small. Where two 
churches with small congregations are not distant from each other more 
than four miles, by placing the clergyman’s residence between both, one 
clergyman might do the duty of both by alternating morning and evening 
service. By giving the clergymgn enough to do, he would be more likely 
to attend to his duty. I see here, not unfrequently, the result of a clergy- 
man having.too little duty, in his becoming a sportsman, an idler, a news- 
monger, a frequenter of clubs, balls, card-tables, and many worse things. 
A large income has not insured the duty being better done, as may be 
seen from the accompanying return ; but, on the contrary, large incomes 
invariably cause a neglect of duty. Many instances might be stated here 
of total neglect of clerical duties where a noble income was obtained. I 
might give several, where clergymen, as soon as put in possession of good 
benefices, started off for France or Italy, and remained away for years. 
It is a well-known fact, that those who have large incomes from church 
property here, go to Cheltenham, Brighton, London, or Dublin, and leave 
the duty to be nts by a curate, paying him barely what will Keep soul 
and body together. Again, strange to say, this large income does not do 
the clerical possessors any real good. In the accompanying return are 
many large incomes, and I do not know three of the possessors that are 
worth one farthing above their debts. Many of them pay heavy insur- 
ances for borrowed money. Those who have families have their lives 
insured, the only means of leaving them above poverty. The rector of No. 
5 and 27 ; the rector of No.7 and 41 ; the rector of No. 16, though having 
an equal income in another diocese; the rector of No. 20 and 26; the 
rector of No. 24; the rector of No. 29; the rector of No. 33, though 
holding a much better benefice in another diocese ; the rector of No. 34; 
the rector of No. 37; the rector of No. 38; the rector of No. 40, 55, 
and 61; the rector of No. 44, and his predecessor also, though he held an 
equally large benefice in another diocese, a sinecure in a third, and a 
noveure in a fourth diocese; the rector of No. 45—are all as poor as 
church mice! Neither of them is worth a groat. The bill or note of 
one of these possessors of such large incomes would not be taken at any 
of our banks. The sum paid for the extension of Protestantism in this 
way, has failed in its object. Few have been converted to it from Popery 
—none, I truly believe, but for worldly aggrandizement. Very few 
Milesian names will be found in the list of our church books ; but many 
of what are called English names will be found among the Roman Ca- 
tholics. 
The present appropriation of church property, then, has failed in its 
pe objects—in the clerical duty for the Protestants being performed 
"vy the persons largely paid—in the increase of wealth of the incumbents 
—in the converting the Roman Catholics to Protestantism, and even keep- 
mg the numbers of the Protestants undiminished. It has failed in 
these points ; it has created animosity, anger, hatred, ill blood, and the 
shedding of blood ; it has been the source of by far the majority of the 
numerous evils of Ireland. Let the property be appropriated differently, 
and for its true and legitimate purpose. There is enough to pay every 
clergyman of every church according to the following plan, and leave an 
overplus for repairs of churches and glebe houses. Let there be no rec- 
tor, vicar, curate, vicar choral, but a minister or ministers, appointed 
during good conduct ; and that good conduct not to be merely abstain- 
ing from immorality, and from not keeping the roof of his house in 
repair, but the being an active, zealous discharger of parochial and public 
duties ; not an eye servant and an ear pleaser, but the doing his duty to God 
and those committed to his trust. For such church, or churches, or dis- 
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trict as he may be set over, a suitable dwelling, and not a mansion fit 
for a nobleman, to be provided for every minister of every church, with 
a few acres of land—the fewer the better. That 150/. annually be the 
minimum payment, and 500/. annually the maximum. That 2000/. an. 
nually be the maximum for a Protestant, and 1,000/. for Roman Catholic 
bishops, they having no families to provide for. ‘That an assistant minister 
may be appointed by the bishops to any church and district where the 
congregation exceeds two hundred; but that at the same time, the 
ministers be as independent of each other as a captain and major of the 
army. That where a clergyman has done his duty well, and becomes 
unable to continue in active employment from ill health or extreme old 
age, he be pensioned off at a rate proportionable to his length of ser. 
vice. That in addition to the tenth of the land, and the present income of 
the bishops’ lands, which will be very little when the payment of fines 
cease, all glebe houses of too superior a quality, as some of them are, 
especially the bishop's palaces, not in future to be filled: together with 
all excess of glebe lands over and above a few acres, be let on forty-one 
years leases or sold ; that for twenty-one years the heads of churches 
have a power of laying down a scale of fees for marriages, burials, christ- 
enings, and churches, but that no fee be charged to any man who is not 
tenant to fifty acres of land, or has the common reputation of having, by 
earning and otherwise, a less annual income than 50/. a year. And that 
until the twenty-one years are at an end, all sittings in every place of wor- 
ship be paid for at the discretion of the heads of the churches, not exceeding 
the following rate: 5s. for every rent appropriated to a family in a close pew 
annually, 2s. for every rent in an open pew annually, and 6d. for a rent or 
standing in the aisle of any dune ; that all these fees and seat rent be 
accounted for by the clergyman to his bishop, and placed in the national 
bank, to the credit of the heads of denis and that at the end of 
twenty-one years, all fees and pew rent cease. There are divers ways of 
appropriating the bishops’ lands; one is to let the present middlemen 
leases of forty-one years, at the amount of their present rent and fine, 
thereby to keep up a certain income, and give the proprietor an meer 
tunity of realizing a property equal in value to what he would lose. 
Another is, to offer them for sale at twelve or thirteen years’ purchase to 
the present middle men ; and the third and last, to which I would attach 
most weight is, to let them run out without renewal for the next twenty- 
one years, and then let them in larger farms to the occupiers, on forty-one 
years’ leases, you would the sooner get rid of the middlemen, and have 
the occupying tenant in contact with the head landlord. I am not aware 
that the numbers of the Roman Catholic clergy can be diminished ; but 
I am of opinion that it would be necessary to have a clause preventing 
an increased number: their bishops might most probably be much more 
limited in number. The board for management of the income of the 
tenth of the land, fees, and pew rents, and income of bishops’ lands and 
palaces, glebes, and glebe lands, to consist of all the bishops of the Es- 
tablished Church, an equal number of Roman Catholic bishops, and a 
similar number from the Presbyterian and other churches, together with 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, who is to be president. ‘That any of this 
body may appeal from a decision of the majority in any question, to the 
Lord Lieutenant in council, at which council no bishop is to sit: and 
that his decision be final. ; 

A very great difficulty is, to lay down a scale for the payment of the 
different clergymen; if numbers be the criterion, the Roman Catholic 
clergy in Munster and Connaught monopolize all except in the towns ; 
if you take extent of district, then the Roman Catholic again takes in a 
higher claim. The tithe paid by Protestant occupiers of land would not 
suffice for the Protestant clergy all through Ireland ; the tithe of land, 
August 1832.—VOL, 1V.—NO. XVI. BB 
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on the estates of Protestants, is far too large a proportion for the Pro- 
testant clergy, so that every way I can view this part of the subject, I 
find it fraught with difficulties. 

With respect to the allocation of ministers, and their promotion to 
yarishes of greater value, it is an incontrovertible fact, that bishops 
Lave abused their patronage—that the temptation was too great where 
sons and daughters, nephews and nieces, cousins, sons-in-law, wife’s re- 
lations, friends’ sons, &c., were in want of provision and rank. In the 
diocese of Derry it was generally said, that the bishop's motto was now et 
preterea nihii—the bishop’s name was Knox, and the diocese was filled 
with his relatives. 1 would in future take the onus of patronage off their 
shoulders, and provide for the churches ditferently. In the first place, 
let every man to be ordained undergo a public examination; not alone 
in the History of the Church, and in proving his knowledge of Greek, 
but let him be examined in the doctrines of the church, and prove them 
from Scripture. Let him undergo a searching scriptural examina- 
tion. Let him read, and pray, and preach, before competent judges ; 
let him compose a sermon without the aid of any book but the 
bible, on a subject to be given at the time. Let him be obliged to show 
in what manner he would speak to the sick of different minds and cha- 
racters. Let him confirm his addresses with scriptural quotations, and 
if approved of, let him then be put in deacon’s orders, and placed under 
an active and zealous clergyman for one or two years, he receiving as 
much as will support life, (75/. a year,) from the general fund; and at 
the end of that time, if approved of by the minister, and of good repute 
with the congregation, let him, after another public examination, if ap- 
proved of, be put in priest’s orders, and take rank in his church from the 
date of his final ordination. If this were done, there would not be here- 
after the sorts of fishes that are in the church at present. When a va- 
cancy takes place in any parish, let the next in rank fall into it as a 
matter of course, with a power of a veto on the part of the bishop, and 
in that case a power of appeal on the part of the clergyman, (without 
any expenses,) to the archbishop, who shall appoint clergymen living in 
a different district to examine into the matter, and if no sufficient objec- 
tion is proved that the clergyman must have his promotion, the visiting 
clergyman to be paid out of the general fund ; that in future, all fees at 
ordination, licences for curacies, and the different fees to registers on 
yromotion to a benefice be abolished, and that a simple entry in the 
Lishop’s book, together with a certificate under the bishop’s hand, be all 
that shall be necessary. It is needless now to mention the particulars of 
the different present expenses. They bear heavy, very heavy upon 
these who have but little, and they add to those who have resources 
overtlowing. They are totally unnecessary, and bring little revenue to 
the government. The patronage being disposed of, we will endeavour to 
point out what duty is left for the bishops. Each bishop should visit 
every church in his district or bishopric, once at least every two years ; 
and besides examining into the state of the church and glebe houses, call 
together the parishioners, and inquire into the conduct of the different 
clergymen, and their mode of public instruction. At the general meet- 
ings of the heads of churches, every bishop should lay before his own 
body and their archbishop, the particulars and details of his diocese. 
The duties of a clergyman should be to have morning and eveting service 
every Sabbath in his district, and a weekly lecture if in a village or town. 
He should examine the children in the schools and those in the houses 
on his visiting days. He should give a monthly report to the clergy- 
man appointed to superintend the district he is in, of the state of his 
parish, &c. Xe. 

The clergyman must have nothing to do with the repairs of houses, &e. 
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any other matter but his profession; no agencies, no farming—to be 
altogether devoted to his profession, as an oflicer of the navy or army. 
a merchant, or lawyer, is to his. ; ; 

The plan I propose would be acceptable to all except the ultra-political 
of all sides, and such as care less for the religion of Jesus Christ than their 
own unchristian profit. I would not have put this statement before the 
public but from necessity ; I feel convinced if any legislative enactment 
will reconcile the people here to the payment of tithes at all, it will be 
something of the kind I propose. All the military in his majesty’s ser- 
vice will soon be necessary to procure the imperfect payment of tithe for 
the ministers of the exclusive church, who should be ministers of peace. 
I am well aware how much difficulty this question involves; what an 
outcry there will be among the political Protestants; but I am clearly 
convinced that I am promoting the cause of real religion, and that true 
and genuine Christian principle and Christian practice would daily in. 
crease in the land, with more Christian harmony. ‘Tithes and church- 
rates are the sources of woe and barbarity, and have miserably failed in 
the objects for which they were originally intended. The tithe property 
has, from the immense increase of agriculture in Ireland, far exceeded 
what was ever intended for the maintenance of the clergy. The posses- 
sion of so much wealth has been injurious to the clergy themselves, 
to their habits and morals. What would be said of the religious feeling 
of a community if it selected for leaders men living in open and avowed 
profligacy ? Could Protestant and Christian be synonymous terms! Sup- 
pose one such party-leader lived in open adultery with the wife of a 
clergyman, who dined every day at his board, and openly acknowledged 
the spurious children as his own, further proving his affection to them by 
portioning the daughters, and settling an estate upon the sons. Suppose 
another left his wife and children, and retired to a remote cottage, and 
there lived in adultery with a prostitute. Suppose another of these heads 
of ultra-political Protestants actually kept a seraglio, and when God called 
away from earth his spirit, three or four wretched prostitutes were his 
only attendants. Yet such are the self-called heads of political protes- 
tantism, who belie every shadow of religion in fact, but wish to use it for 
their own purposes. Even to such Protestants as these, if such can be the 
leaders of a Christian people, the present plan would be of advantage, for 
it would relieve their property from the additional support of the Roman 
Catholic clergy. Above all, the other benefits in my view, there are those 
which would arise from peace ; and if peace and happiness, truth and 
justice, are established in the land, crowned by religion and piety, Ireland 
would in truth and not in fiction, be 


‘« First flower of the earth, first gem of the sea.’ 


Of my opinion of the Roman Catholic religion it is unnecessary now to 
say one word, but of their clergy I state, without fear of contradiction, that 
they are unremitting in their duties in day or night, in rain, cold, frost, 
or snow ; through glens, rivers, bogs, swamps, and mountain passes, the 
priest is ready at a call, and will visit the wretched hovel with as much 
alacrity as he will the stately mansion. The priests are allowed by all to 
be unwearied in the performance of their duties, and their public and 
private instruction tends to peaceable conduct, good order, sobriety, 
purity of life and character. What would Ireland be without its 
priests? When they deserve so little from a state to which they owe no- 
thing, what would they not deserve, were they upheld as they merit ¢ 
But they must not have all the praise ; though, from the results of a bad 
system, there are in the Church of England here so many drones and use- 
less clergymen, this country too can boast of a good many pious, active, 
pains-taking, self-devoted men, who give themselves up, body = soul, to 
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their profession, and are an honour to the Christian Church. It is a serious 
injury to the Church of England, that many of those should be all 
their lives without scarcely a hope of preferment, living on a wretched 
pittance, enduring every deprivation, and doing all that duty for which 
another is so enormously paid. Many a man has been a curate longer 
than some of the rectors have been in the world, while the latter will re- 
ceive more money in one or two years, doing nothing, than the curate has 
received in a long, laborious, and useful life. 

The Catholic laity, as far as my experience goes, readily comes forward 
on every public occasion, and give up their time, which to many of them 
is most valuable, as well as their money ; their conduct is in painful con- 
trast with that of the ultra-political Protestant, and greatly in their favour. 
They do not desire large incomes for their clergy, but they wish them to 
be paid in such a manner that Roman Catholics of respectability might 
make priests of their children. This now they cannot do, when their in- 
come must arise out of fees from the poorest ; and when they are com- 
pelled, for support, to hand round a plate for a collection at public 
weddings. I believe, and am sure, that if the plan I propose took place, 
all past injuries would be forgotten. It would also make Roman Catho- 
licity depend on its own merits, and not be supported and held up as it is 
now, froma spirit of pride not to desert an oppressed church. Blessings 
would indeed be poured down upon the head of him who carried into 
effect such a measure. 

Some will say, “ What! would you establish popery in the law?” I 
would not if I could help it; but who could disestablish it—is it not 
flourishing in the land? did it not multiply and prosper under cruel op- 
pression? Is it not like some plants, which require trampling on to 
make them spread? if you want to make a shrub spread will you not 
keep it down? if you want steam to have force and power, will you not 
compress and confine its expansion? Popery has thriven under oppres- 
sion—will you continue the same practice that experience has proved ad- 
vantageous to its increase? Do what you will the people will be Roman 
Catholics for a time, and priests they will have, with your consent or 
without your consent. Paying them ina respectable and honourable way 
is only changing the name, but not the reality, for paid they are, and paid 
they will be. Is it not better to do that which will surely make a friend 
of yourenemy? Take off that superfluous wealth which gorges many 
pluralists of the Church of England, and is a snare to her sons—give the 
Church of England fair play: let a system be adopted, in which its 
ministers must work, and then its scriptural doctrines will have their due 
effect. Principle and practice will be seen to agree. Its ministers will 
have honour from the fountain of honour. The churches will be filled 
with Christians, and the Roman Catholic will, without fear of stigma or 
discredit, examine into your doctrines, listen to your preaching, and will 
frequently embrace the doctrines of another church, which the Spirit of 
God teaches him is more accordant with the written Word. 

Yours, &c. 


AN IRISH PROTESTANT. 
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PETER SIMPLE.! 


BY THE AUTHOR OF NEWTON FOSTER, 


Now that I have been on board about a month, I find that my life is 
not disagreeable. I don't smell the pitch and tar, and I can get into 
my hammock without tumbling out on the other side. My messmates 
are good-tempered, although they laugh at me very much; but I must 
say that they are not very nice in their ideas of honour. ‘They appear 
to consider that to take you in is a capital joke; and that because they 
laugh at the time that they are cheating you, it then becomes no cheat- 
ing at all. Now I cannot think otherwise than that cheating is cheating, 
and that a person is not a bit more honest, because he laughs at you in 
the bargain. <A few days after I came on board, I purchased some tarts 
of the bumboat woman, as she is called; I wished to pay for them, but 
she had no change, and very civilly told me she would trust me. She 
opened a narrow book, and said that she would open an account with 
me, and I could pay her when I thought proper. ‘To this arrangement 
I had no objection, and I sent up for different things until [ thought that 
my account must have amounted to eleven or twelve shillings. As I 
promised my father that I never would run in debt, I considered that it 
was then time that it should be settled. When I asked for it, what was 
my surprise to find that it amounted to 2/. 14s. Gd. [ declared that it 
was impossible, and requested that she would allow me to look at the 
items, when I found that I was booked for at least-three or four dozen 
tarts every day, ordered by the young gentlemen “to be put down to 
Mr. Simple’s account.” 1 was very much shocked, not only at the sun 
of money which I had to pay, but also at the want of honesty on the 
part of my messmates ; but when I complained of it in the berth, they 
all laughed at me. 

At last one of them said, “ Peter, tell the truth; did not your father 
caution you not to run in debt ?” 

“ Yes, he did,” replied I. 

“ T know that very well,” replied he : “all fathers do the same when 
their sons leave them ; it’s a matter of course. Now observe, Peter; it 
is out of regard to you, that your messmates have been eating tarts at 
your expense. You disobeyed your father’s injunctions before you had 
been a month from home; and it is to give you a lesson that may be 
useful in after life, that they have considered it their duty to order the 
tarts. I trust that it will not be thrown away upon you. Go to the 
woman, pay your bill, and never run up another.” 

“ That I certainly shall not,” replied 1; and as I could not prove who 
ordered the tarts, and did not think it fair that the woman should lose 
her money, I went up and paid the bill, with a determination never to 
open an account with any body again. . 

But this left my pockets quite empty, so I wrote to my father, stating 
the whole transaction, and the consequent state of my finances. My 
father, in his answer, observed that whatever might have been their mo- 
tives, my messmates had done me a friendly act; and that as I had lost my 
money by my own carelessness, I must not expect that he would allow 


1 Continued from p. 502. 
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me any more pocket-money. But my mother, who added a postscript to 
his letter, slipped in a five-pound note, and I do believe that it was with 
my father's sanction, although he pretended to be very angry at my 
forgetting his injunctions. ‘This timely relief made me quite com- 
fortable again. What a pleasure itis to receive a letter from one’s friends 
when far away, especially when there is some money in it! 

A few days before this, Mr. Falcon, the first lieutenant, ordered me to 
put on my side-arms to go away on duty. I replied, that I had neither 
dirk or cocked hat, although T had applied for them. He laughed at my 
story, and sent me on shore with the master, who bought them ; and the 
first lieutenant sent up the bill to my father, who paid it, and wrote to 
thank him for his trouble. That morning, the first lieutenant said to me, 
‘Now, Mr. Simple, we ’ll take the shine off that cocked hat and dirk 
of yours. You will goin the boat with Mr. O'Brien, and take care that 
none of the men slip away from it, and get drank at the tap.” 

This was the first time that | had ever been sent away on duty, and I was 
very proud of being an oflicer in charge. IT put on my full uniform, 
and was ready at the gangway a quarter of an hour before the men were 
piped away. We were ordered to the dock-yard to draw sea stores. 
When we arrived there, | was quite astonished at the piles of timber, 
the ranges of storehouses, and the immense anchors which lay on the 
wharf. ‘There was such a bustle, every body appeared to be so busy, 
that I wanted to look every way at once. Close to where the boat 
landed, they were hauling a large frigate out of what they called the basin ; 
and I was so interested with the sight, that I am sorry to say I quite 
forgot all about the boat's crew, and my orders to look afterthem. What 
surprised me most was, that although the men employed appeared to be 
sailors, their language was very different from what I had been lately 
accustomed to on board of the frigate. Instead of damning and swear- 
ing, every body was so polite. “ Oblige me with a pull of the starboard 
bow hawser, Mr. Jones.”—*“ Ease off the larboard hawser, Mr. Jenkins, 
if you please.” —* Side her over, gentlemen, side her over.”—** My com- 
pliments to Mr. ‘Tompkins, and request that he will cast off the quar- 
ter check. Side her over, gentlemen, side her over, if you please." —* In 
the boat there, pull to Mr. Simmons, and beg he ‘ll do me the favour to 
check her as she swings. What's the matter, Mr. Johnson ?”°—* Vy, 
there's one of them ere midshipmites has thrown a red hot tater out of the 
stern-port, and hit our officer in the eve.” —* Report him to the commis- 
sioner, Mr. Wiggins; and oblige me by under-running the guess-warp. 
Tell Mr. Simkins, with my compliments, to coil away upon the jetty. 
Side her over, side her over, gentlemen, if you please.” 

IL asked of a bystander who these people were, and he told me that 
they were dock-yard mateys. I certainly thought that it appeared to be 
quite as easy to ae | you please,” as “ D—n vour eves, and that it 
sounded much more agreeable. 

During the time that I was looking at the frigate being hauled out, 
two of the men belonging to the boat slipped away, and on my return 
they were not to be seen. I was very much frightened, for I knew that 
Lhad neglected my duty, and that on the first occasion on which I had 
been intrusted with a responsible service. What to do I did not know. 
Tran up and down every part of the dock-yard until I was quite out 
of breath, asking every body I met whether they had seen my two 
men. Many of them said that they had seen plenty of men, but did 
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not exactly know mine ; some laughed, and called mea greenhorn. At 
last I met a midshipman, who told me that he had seen two men an- 
swering to my description on the rvof of the coach starting for London, 
and that I must be quick if I wished to catch them; but he would not 
stop to answer any more questions. I continued walking about the 
yard untl I met twenty or thirty men with grey jackets and 
breeches, to whom I applied for information; they told me that they 
had seen two sailors skulking behind the piles of timber. ‘They crowded 
round me, and appeared very anxious to assist me, when they were sum- 
moned away to carry down a cable. IT observed that they all had num- 
bers on their jackets, and either one or two bright iron rings on their 
legs. I could not help inquiring, although T was in such a hurry, why 
the rings were worn. One of them replied that they were orders of 
merit, given to them for their good behaviour. 

[ was proceeding on very disconsolate, when, as I turned a corner, to 
my great delight 1 met my two men, who tonched their hats and said 
that they had been looking for me. 1 did not believe that they told the 
truth, but [ was so glad to recover them that [ did not scold, but went 
with them down to the boat, which had been waiting some time for us. 
O'Brien, the master’s mate, called me a young sculpin, a word I never 
heard before. When we arrived on board, the first lieutenant asked 
O’Brien why he had remained so long. He answered that two of the 
men had left the boat, but that I had found them. The first lieutenant 
appeared to be pleased with me, observing, as he had said before, that 1 
was no fool, and I went down below overjoyed at my good fortune, and 
very much obliged to O’Brien for not telling the whole truth. After I 
had taken off my dirk and cocked hat, I felt for my pocket handkerchief, 
and found it was not in my pocket, having in all probability been taken 
out by the men in grey jackets, who, in conversation with my messmates, 
I discovered to be convicts condemned to hard labour for stealing and 
picking pockets. 

A day or two afterwards, we had a new messmate of the name of 
M‘Foy. I was on the quarter-deck when he came on board and pre- 
sented a letter to the captain, inquiring first if his name was “ Captain 
Sauvage.” He was a florid young man nearly six feet high, with sandy 
hair, vet verv good-looking. As his career in the service was very short, 
I will tell at once what I did not find out till some time afterwards, The 
captain had agreed to receive him to oblige abrother officer, who had retired 
from the service, and lived in the Highlands of Scotland. ‘T he first notice 
which the Captain had of the arrival of Mr. M‘Foy, was from a letter 
written to him by the young man’s uncle. This amused him so much, 
that he gave it to the first lieutenant to read. It ran as follows :— 


** Glasgow, Apnil 25th, i—. 
“SIR; . 

“ Our much esteemed and mutual friend, Captain M‘Alpine, having 
communicated by letter, dated the 14th inst., your kind intentions rela- 
tive to my nephew Sholto M‘Foy, (for which you will be pleased to ac- 
cept my best thanks,) I write to acquaint you that he is now on his way 
to join your ship the Diomede, and will arnve, God willing, twenty-six 
hours after the receipt of this letter. 

“ As I have been given to understand by those who have some acquain- 
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tance with the service of the King, that his equipment as an officer will 
be somewhat expensive, I have considered it but fair to ease your mind 
as to any responsibility on that score, and have therefore enclosed the 
half of a Bank of England note for ten pounds sterling, No. 3742, the 
other half of which will be duly forwarded in a frank promised to me 
the day after to-morrow. I beg you will make the necessary purchases, 
and apply the balance, should there be any, to his mess account, or any 
other expenses which you may consider warrantable or justifiable. 

It is at the same time proper to inform you, that Sholto had ten shil- 
lings in his pocket at the time of his leaving Glasgow ; the satisfactory 
expenditure of which I have no doubt you will inquire into, as it is a 
large sum to be placed at the discretion of a youth only fourteen years 
and five months old. I mention his age, as Sholto is so tall that you 
might be deceived by his appearance, and be induced to trust to his pru- 
dence in aflairs of this serious nature. Should he at any time require 
further assistance beyond his pay, which I am told is extremely hand- 
some to all king’s officers, | beg you to consider that any draft of yours, 
at ten days’ sight, to the amount of five pounds sterling English, will be 
duly honoured by the firm of Monteith, M‘Killop, and Company, of 
Glasgow. Sir, with many thanks for your kindness and consideration, 

‘‘] remain your most obedient, 
“’Watter MONTEITH.” 


The letter brought on board by M‘Foy was to prove his identity. 
While the captain read it, M‘Foy stared about him like a wild stag. 
The captain welcomed him to the ship, asked him one or two questions, 
introduced him to the first lieutenant, and then went on shore. The first 
lieutenant had asked me to dine in the gun-room ; I supposed that he 
was pleased with me because I had found the men; and when the captain 
pulled on shore, he also invited Mr. M‘Foy, when the following conver- 
sation took place. 

“ Well, Mr. M‘Foy, you have had a long journey; I presume it is 
the first that you have ever made.” 

“ Indeed is it, Sir,” replied M‘Foy; “and sorely I ’ve been pestered. 
Had I minded all they whispered in my lug as I came along, I had need 
been made of money—sax-pence here, sax-pence there, sax-pence every 
where. Sich extortion I ne'er dreamt of.” 

“* How did you come from Glasgow ?” 

“ By the wheel-boat, or steam-boat, as they ca'd it, to Lunnon ; where 
they charged me sax-pence for taking my baggage on shore—a wee boxy 
nae bigger than yon cocked-up hat. I would fain carry it mysel’, but 
they wadna let me.” , y 

“ Well, where did you go to when you arrived in London ?” 

“ T went to a place ca’d Chichester Rents, to the house of Storm and 
Mainwaring, Warehousemen, and they must have anither sax-pence for 
showing me the way. There I waited half-an-hour in the counting- 
house, till they took me to a place ca’d Bull and Mouth, and put me into 
a coach, paying my whole fare ; nevertheless they must din me for money 
the whole of the way down. ‘There was first the guard, and then the 
coachman, and another guard, and another coachman; but I wudna 
listen to them, and so they growled and abused me.” 

“ And when did you arrive ?” 
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“JT came here last night; and I only had a bed anda breakfast at the 
twa Blue Pillars’ house, for which the ‘y extortioned me three shillings 
and sax-pence, as I sit here. And then there was the chambermaid 
hussy and waiter loon axed me to remember them, and wanted more 
siller; but I told them, as I told the guard and coachman, that I had 
none for them.” 

« How much of your ten shillings have you left?” inquired the first 
lieutenant, smiling. 

“ Hoot! sir lieutenant, how came you for to ken that? Eh! it’s my 
uncle Monteith at Glasgow. Why, as [sit here, I’ve but three shillings 
and a penny of it lift. But there's ’s a smell here that’s no canny; so J 
just go up again into the fresh air, 

When Mr. M Foy quitted the gun-room, they all laughed very 
much. After he had been a short time on de ck, he went down into the 
midshipmen’s berth; but he made himself very unpleasant, quarrelling 
and wrangling with every body. It did not, however, last very long ; for 
he would not obey any orders that were given to him. On the third day, 
he quitted the ship without asking the permission of the first lieutenant ; 
when he returned on board the following day, the first lieutenant put him 
under an arrest, and in charge of the sentry at the cabin door. During the 
afternoon I was under the half. deck, and perceived that he was sharpe n- 
ing a long clasp knife upon the after truck of the gun. I went up to 
him, and asked him why he was doing so, and he replied, as his eyes 
flashed fire, that it was to revenge the insult offered to the bluid of 
M‘Foy. His look told me that he was in earnest. “ But what do you 
mean ?” inquired [. “I mean,” said he, drawing the edge and feeling 
the point of his weapon, “ to put into the wheam of that man with the 
gold podge on his shoulder, who has dared to place me here.” 

I was very much alarmed, and thought it my duty to state his mur- 
derous intentions, or worse might happen; so 1 walked up on deck and 
told the first lheutenant what Ms: Foy was intending to do, and how his 
life was in danger. Mr. Falcon laughed, and shortly afterwards went 
down on the main-deck. M/‘Foy’s eyes glistened, and ‘he walked forward 
to where the first lieutenant was standing ; ; but the sentry, who had been 

‘autioned by me, kept him back with his bayonet. The first lieutenant 
turned round, and perceiving what was going on, desired the sentry to 
see if Mr. M‘Foy had a knife in his hand ; and he had it sure enough, 
open, and held behind his back. He was disarmed, and the first lieute- 
nant, perceiving that the lad meant mischief, reported his condnet to the 

captain, on his arrival on board. The captain sent for M‘Foy, who was 
very obstinate, and when taxed with his intention would not de ny it, or 
even say that he would not again attempt it: so he was sent on shore 
immediately, and returned to his friends in the Highlands. We never 
saw any more of him; but I heard that he obtained a commission in 
the army, and three months after he had joined his regiment, was killed 
in a duel, resenting some fancied affront offered to the bluid of M‘Foy. 

A few days after M‘Foy quitted the ship, we all had leave from the 
first lieutenant to go to Portdown fair, but he would only allow the old- 
sters to sleep on shore. We anticipated so much pleasure from our 
excursion, that some of us were up, and went away in the boat sent 
for fresh beef. This was very foolish. ‘There were no carr iages to take 
us to the fair, nor indeed any fair so carly in the morning ; the shops 
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were all shut, and the Blue Posts, where we always rendezvoused was 
hardly opened. We waited there in the coffee-room, until we were 
driven out by the maid sweeping away the dirt, and were forced to walk 
about until she had finished, and lighted the fire, when we ordered our 
breakfast ; but how much _ better would it have been to have taken our 
breakfast ‘comfortably on board, and then to have come on shore, es- 
pecially as we had no money to spare. Next to being too late, being 
too soon is the worst plan in the world. However, we had our break- 
fast, and paid the bill; then we sallied forth, and went up George 
Street, where we found all sorts of vehicles ready to take us to the fair. 
We got into oue which they called a dilly. 1 asked the man who drove 
us why it was so called, and he replied, because he only charged a 
shilling. O'Brien, who had joined us after breakfasting on board, said 
that this answer reminded him of one given to him by a man who at- 
tended the hackney-coach stands in London. “ Pray,” said he, Ser 4 
are you called Watermen ?”  “ Watermen,” replied ihe man, “ vy, 
‘cause ve opens the hackney-coach doors.” At last, with heat of 
whipping, and plenty of swearing, and a great deal of laughing, the old 
horse, whose back curved upwards like a bow, from the difficulty of 
dragging so many, arrived at the bottom of Portdow n hill, where we got 
out, and walked up to the fair. It really was a most beautiful sight, 
The bright blue sky, and the colonred flags flapping about in all direc- 
tions, the grass so green, and the white tents and booths, the sun shining 
so bright, and the shining gilt gingerbread, the variety of toys and 
variety of noise, the quantity of people and the quantity of sweetmeats ; 
little boys so happy, and shop people so polite, the music at the booths, 
and the bustle and eagerness of the people outside, made my heart quite 
jump. There was Richardson, with a clown and harlequin, and such 
beautiful women, dressed in clothes all over gold spangles, dancing reels 
and waltzes, and looking so happy! ‘There was Flint and Gyngell, with 
fellows tumbling over head and heels, playing such tricks—eating fire, 
and drawing yards of tape out of their mouths. ‘Then there was the 
Royal Circus, all the horses standing ina line, with men and women 
standing on their backs, waving flags, while the trumpeters blew their 
trumpets. And the largest giant in the world, and Mr. Paap, the 
smallest dwarf in the world, and a female dwarf, who was smaller still, 
and Miss Biflin, who did every thing without legs or arms. There was also 
the learned pig, and the Herefordshire ox, and a ‘hundred other sights which 
I cannot now remember. We walked about for an hour or two seeing 
the outside of every thing : we determined to go and see the inside. First 
we went into Ric hardson’: s, where we saw a bloody tragedy, with a ghost 
and thunder, and afterw: ards a pantomine, full of tricks, and tumbling over 
one another. ‘Then we saw one or two other things, I forget which, but 
this I know, that generally speaking, the outside was better than the in- 
side. After this, feeling very hungry, we agreed to go into a booth and 
have something to eat. The tables were ranged all. round, and in the 
centre there was a boarded platform for dancing. The ladies were there 
all ready dressed for partners; and the music was so lively, that I felt 
very much inclined to dance, but we had agreed to go and see the wild 
beasts fed at Mr. Polito’s men: igerie, and as it was now almost eight 
o'clock, we paid our bill and set off. It was a very curious sight, and 
better worth seeing than any thing in the fair; I never had an idea that 
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there were so many strange animals in existence. They were all secured 
in iron cages, and a large chandelier, with twenty lights, hung in the 
centre of the booth, and lighted them up, while the keeper went round 
and stirred them up with his long pole; at the same time he gave us 
their histories, which were very interesting. I recollect a few of them. 
There was the tapir, a great pig with a long nose, a variety of the 
hiptostomass, which the keeper said was an wamphibilious animal, as 
couldn't live on land, and dies in the water—however, it seemed to live 
very well in a cage. Then there was the kangaroo with its young ones 
peeping out of it—a most astonishing animal. ‘The keeper said that it 
brought forth two young ones at a birth, and then took them into its 
stomach again, until they arrived at years of discretion. Then there 
was the pelican of the wilderness, (I shall not forget him,) with a lange 
bag under his throat, which the man put on his head as a night-cap ; 
this bird feeds its young with its own blood—when fish are scarce. And 
there was the laughing hyena, who cries in the wood like a human 
being in distress, and devours those who come to his assistance—a sad 
instance of the depravity of human nature, as the keeper observed. 
‘There was a beautiful creature, the royal Bengal tiger, an three years 
old, what growed ten inches every year, and never arrived at its full 
growth. ‘lhe one we saw measured, as the keeper told us, sixteen feet 
from the snout to the tail, and seventeen feet from the tail to the snout ; 
butthere must have been some mistake there. ‘There wasa young elephant 
and three lions, and several other animals, which | forget now, so I 
shall go on to describe the tragical scene which occurred. ‘The keeper 
had poked up all the animals, and had commenced feeding them. ‘The 
great lion was growling and snarling over the shin bone of an ox, crack- 
ing it like a nut, when by some mismanagement, one end of the 
pole upon which the chandelier was suspended fell down, striking the 
door of the cage in which the lioness was at supper, and bursting it open. 
It was all done in a second; the chandelier fell, the cage opened, and 
the lioness sprung out. I remember to this moment seeing the body of 
the lioness in the air, and then all as dark as pitch. What a change! 
not a moment before all of us staring with delight and curiosity, and 
then to be left in darkness, horror and dismay! ‘There was such scream- 
ing and shrieking, such crying, and fighting, and pushing, and fainting, 
nobody knew where to go, or how to find their way out. The people 
crowded first on one side, and then on the other, as their fears instigated 
them. I was very soon jammed up with my back against the bars of 
one of the cages, and feeling some beast lay hold of me behind, made a 
desperate eflort, and succeeded in climbing up to the cage above, not 
however without losing the seat of my trowsers, which the laughing 
hyena would not let go. 1 hardly knew where I was when 1 climbed 
up; but I knew the birds were mostly stationed above. However, that 
I might not have the front of my trowsers torn as well as the behind, as 
soon as I gained my footing I turned round, with my back to the bars 
of the cage, but I had not been there a minuie, before I was attacked by 
something which digged into me like a pickaxe, and as the hywna had 
torn ny clothes, I had no defence against it. ‘To turn round would 
have been worse still ; so after having received above a dozen stabs, I 
contrived by degrees to shift my position, until I was opposite to another 
but not until the pelican, for it was that brute, had drawn as much 
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blood from me as would have fed his young foraweek. I was surmising 
what danger I should next encounter, when to my joy I discovered that 
I had gained the open door from which the lioness had escaped. | 
crawled in, and pulled the door too after me, thinking myself very for- 
tunate ; and there I sat very quietly in a corner during the remainder of 
the noise and confusion. I had not been there but a few minutes, 
when the beef-eaters, as they were called, who played the music outside, 
came in with torches and loaded muskets. The sight which presented 
itself was truly shocking; twenty or thirty men, women, and children, 
lay on the ground, and 7} ‘thought at first the lioness had killed them all, 
but they were only in fits, or had been trampled down by the crowd. 
No one was se viously hurt. As for the lioness, she was not to be found; 

and as soon as it was ascertained that she had escaped, there was as 
much terror and scampering away outside, as there had been in the me- 
nagerie. It appeared afterwards, that the animal had been as much 
frightened as we had been, and had secreted herself under one of the 
waggons. It was sometime before she could be found. At last O’Brien, 

who was a very brave fellow, went a-head of the beef-eaters, and saw her 

eyes glaring. They borrowed a net or two from the carts which had 
brought calves to the fair, and threw them over her. When she was 
fairly entangled, they dragged her by the tail into the menagerie. All 
this while I “had remained very quietly in the den, but when I perceived 
that its lawful owner had come back again to retake possession, I thought 
it was time to come out; so I called to my messmates, who with O’ Brien 

were assisting the becf-entere. They had not discovered me, and laughed 
very much when they saw where | was. One of the midshipmen ‘shot 
the bolt of the door, so that I could not jump out, and then stirred me 
up with a long pole. At last I contrived to unbolt it again, and got out, 

when they os ey still more, at the seat of my trowsers being torn off. 

It was not ex xactly a laughing matter to me, although I had to congra- 
tulate myself upon a very lucky escape; and so did my messmates 
think, when I narrated my adventures. The pelican was the worst part 
of the business. O'Brien lent me a dark silk handkerchief, which I tied 
round my waist, and let drop behind, so that my misfortunes might 
not attract any notice, and then we quitted the menagerie ; but I was so 
stiff that I could se arcely walk. 

We then went to what they called the Ranelagh Gardens to see the 
fireworks, which were to be let off at ten o’clock. It was ex xactly ten 
when we paid for our admission, and we waited very patiently for a quar- 
ter of an hour, but there were no signs of the fireworks being let off. 
The fact was, that the man to whom the gardens belonged, waited until 
more company should arrive, although the place was already very full of 
people. Now the first lieutenant had ordered the boat to wait for us 
until twelve o’clock, and then return on board; and as we were seven 
miles from Portsmouth, we had not much time to spare. We waited an- 
other quarter of an hour, and then it was agreed that as the fireworks 
were stated in the handbill to commence pasely at ten o'clock, that we 
were fully justified in letting them off ourselves. OBrien went out and 
returned with a dozen penny rattans, which he notched in the end. ‘The 
fireworks were on the posts and stages, all ready, and it was agreed that 
we should light them all at once, and then mix with the crowd. ‘The 
oldsters lighted cigars, aud fixing them in the notched end of the canes, 
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continued to puff them until they were all well lighted. They handed 
one to each of us, and at the word we all applied them to the mateh 
papers, and soon as the fire communicated, we threw down our canes and 
ran in among the crowd. In about half a minute, off they all went in the 
most beautiful confusion ; there were silver stars and golden stars, blue 
lights and Catherine-wheels, mines and bombs, Grecian-tires and Roman- 
candles, Chinese trees, rockets and illuminated mottoes, all firing away, 
cracking, popping, and fizzing, at the same time. It was unanimously 
agreed that it was a great improvement upon the intended show. The 
man to whom the gardens belonged ran out of a booth where he had been 
drinking beer at his ease, while his company were waiting, swearing ven- 
geance against the perpetrators ; indeed, the next day he offered fifty 
pounds reward for the discovery of the offenders, but | think that he was 
treated very properly. He was, in his situation, a servant of the public, 
and he had behaved as if he was their master. We all escaped very 
cleverly, and taking another dilly, arrived at Portsmouth, and were down 
to the boat in good time. ‘The next day I was so stiff and in such pain 
that I was obliged to go to the doctor, who put me on the list, where | 
remained a week before I could return to my duty. So much for Port- 
down fair. 

It was on a Saturday that I returned to my duty, and Sunday being a 
fine day, we all went on shore to church with Mr. Falcon, the first lieu- 
tenant. We liked going to church very much, not, I am sorry to say, 
from religious feelings, but for the following reason :—the first lieutenant 
sat in a pew below, and we were placed in the gallery above, where he 
could not see us, nor indeed could we see him. We always remained 
very quiet, and I may say very devoutly, during the time of the service, 
but the clergyman who delivered the sermon was so tedious, and had 
such a bad voice, that we generally slipped out as soon as he went up 
into the pulpit, and adjourned to a pastry-cook’s opposite, to eat cakes 
and tarts and drink cherry brandy, which we infinitely preferred to hear- 
ing a sermon. Some how or other, the first lieutenant had scent of our 
proceedings ; we believed that the marine officer informed against us, 
and this Sunday he served us a pretty trick. We had been at the 
pastry-cook’s as usual, and as soon as we perceived the people coming 
out of church, we put all our tarts and sweetmeats into our hats, which 
we then slipped on our heads, and took our station at the church-door, 
as if we had just come down from the gallery, and had been waiting for 
him. Instead, however, of appearing at the church-door, he walked up 
the street, and desired us to follow him to the boat. The fact was, he 
had been in the back-room at the pastry-cook’s, watching our motions 
through the green blinds. We had no suspicion, but thought that he 
had come out of church a little sooner than usual. When we arrived on 
board and followed him up the side, he said to us, as we caine on deck,— 
“ Walk aft, young gentlemen.” We did; and he desired us to “ toe a 
line,” which means to stand in a row. “ Now, Mr. Dixon,” said he, 
“ what was the text to-day ?” As he very often asked us that question, 
we always left one in the church until the text was given out, who brought 
it to us in the pastry-cook’s shop, when we all marked it in our bibles to 
be ready if he asked us. Dixon immediately pulled out his bible where 
he had marked down the leaf, and read it. ‘ O! that was it,” said Mr. 
Kaleon ; “ you must have remarkable good ears, Mr. Dixon, to have 
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heard the clergyman from the pastry-cook’s shop. Now, gentlemen, hats 
off, if you please.” We all slided off our hats, which, as he expected, 
were full of pastry. “ Really, gentlemen,” said he, feeling the different 
papers of pastry and sweetmeats, “ I am quite delighted to perceive that 
you have not been to church for nothing. Few come away with so many 
good things pressed upon their seat of memory. Master-at-arms, send 
all the ship’s boys aft.” 

The boys all came tumbling up the ladders, and the first lieutenant 
desired each of them to take a seat upon the carronade slides. When 
they were all stationed, he ordered us to go round with our hats and re- 
quest their acceptance of a tart, which we were obliged to do, handing first 
to one and then to another until the hats were all empty. What an- 
noyed me more than all, was the grinning of the boys at their being 
served by us like footmen, as well as the ridicule and laughter of the 
whole ship's company, who had assembled at the gangway. 

When all the pastry was devoured, the first lieutenant said, “ There, 
gentlemen, now that you have had your lesson for the day, you may go 
below.” We could not help laughing ourselves, when we went down 
into the berth. Mr. Falcon always punished so good-humouredly, and in 
some way or the other his punishments were connected with the des- 
cription of the offence. He always had a remedy for every thing that 
he disapproved of, and the ship’s company used to call him Remedy Jack. 
I ought to observe, that some of my messmates were very severe upon 
the ship's boys after that circumstance, always giving them a kick or a 
cuff on the head whenever they could, telling them at the same time -- 
“ There's another tart for you, you whelp.” I believe if the boys had 
known what was in reserve for them, they would much rather have left 
the pastry alone. 


CANZONET TA. 
FROM THE ITALIAN. 


Lapy, thy hand ere yet we part— 
Think’st thou another maid can share 

The love that burns within my heart? 
Then hear me while I swear-— 

By those eyes whose sweet expression 
First taught me the impassioned sigh ; 

By those eyes whose soft confession 
Revealed thy young fidelity,— 

The heart I gave is wholly thine, 
Before thy glance subdued ; 

Lady ! I cannot make it mine— 
1 would not if I could. 
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Extract of a Letler from Paris.* 


My prEaR ——; 

You have often attempted to laugh me out of one of my favourite 
theories, and have not unfrequently dared me to any rational proof, as 
you were pleased to term it, of a heroism existing in the bosom of any 
considerable body of people, which should prompt them to uphold their 
particular opinions by a sacrifice of life. You are now answered by 
events here. ‘The defenders of the barricades on the 4th and Sth of 
June were young men of education, some of family, gifted with high 
endowments, in many cases heirs to considerable wealth, looking forward 
to lucrative professions, or even to seats in the legislature. Such were the 
leaders of the republicans—such were they who endured with unflineh- 
ing intrepidity the incessant attacks of a vast army—such were they, 
who having sacrificed their all upon the altar of freedom—triendship, 
family, distinction, the promise of youth, the allurements and fascina- 
tions of opening life ; Ccoumel by those they had trusted, deserted 
where they had received solemn assurance of support, have left the 
ignominy of traitor branded upon their memories. 

{Here the writer proceeds to show at length, that the charges brought 
against them of pillage and anarchy are false ; that their hands were 
pure of all but fighting for their principles; not a solitary fact of any 
other violence being on record against them. He then proceeds to 
detail as follows. ] 

An understanding had existed between the insurgent chiefs and the 
inhabitants of many populous districts of Paris, especially those of the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, St. Denis, St. Martin, and Montmartre, that when 
the time for explosion should have ripened, admission should be freely 
granted into their houses, and co-operation when practicable. On the 
‘Tuesday evening, with the first flush of success, these promises were 
fulfilled ; but on the Wednesday morning, defection was too visible in 
the thin ranks of the republic, and treachery but too evident in the closed 
and barred doors, where entrance had been guaranteed. Great depend- 
ance had been likewise placed in the neutrality of great part of the 
National Guard—in the rest support was expected ; in many instances 
that expectation had been realized, and singularly realized, among the 
artillery corps. Indeed, throughout the Tuesday evening, the reluc- 
tance of these citizen-soldiers to march against their countrymen was 
such, as to give no small anxiety to the government, and of course pro- 
portionately to raise the spirits of the insurgents. Add to this, a tem- 
porary misunderstanding Vad broken out between a division of the line 
and one of the National Guard, upon the Place de la Bastile ; at the first 
outburst, an exchange of blows and shots took place. This ill blood, 
it subsequently appeared, lent a more sombre aspect to the storm which 


* We are sorry, owing to the lateness with which this letter by some accident 
came to hand, that we cannot publish it unabridged, without repeating statements 
already before the public. It bore date the middle of June, and had it been in time 
for our last number, would have been given entire. 
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was gathering around the throne of Louis-Philip. But the merchants, 
the commercial men, and the shopkeepers, in fact the majority of the 
National Guard, had become enamoured of the stern, unbending policy 
pursued by their favourite minister, Casimir Périer ; under his adminis- 
tration commerce had revived, and that confidence was restored to their 
foreign transactions, which had been so severely shaken by the Revo- 
lution of July. Casting up, therefore, the account between the probable 
balance of profit and loss, they made up their minds to endure the pre- 
sent evils under the hope of a gradual amelioration, rather than by aban- 
doning the government to force a new order of things into existence, 
rtm Seth robably by a paralysis of the commercial body, more vital 
in its attack than that one from which it seemed to be slowly recovering. 
Such were the motives for the line of conduct adopted by the National 
Guard; and, on my conscience, I believe the greater portion to have been 
previously disaffected to a government—extravagant, vindictive, and 
treacherous to the principles of July ; yet they knew not how to hur! it 
from the seat of power, and at the same time to preserve their own foot- 
ing as a commercial nation. One other blot remains yet unwiped away 
from the character of the republicans, and that freely discussed, our path 
lies straightforward and unencumbered to the events and their catas- 
trophe. 

As to the presumed combination of the royalists with the republicans : 
—to that heterogeneous composition of men and matter which has al- 
ready stamped the plot with the title of Carlo-republican—such an ad- 
mixture of opposite purposes must appear to every reasonable mind 
improbable and monstrous—devoid of principle, and damnatory to both 
parties. In case of victory from the combined efforts, it had been 
gravely asserted, the two parties were either to take the sense of the 
nation—how has not been mentioned—upon the point whether the ba- 
nished dynasty should be restored, or a republic proclaimed; or, as a 
last resource, provided disagreement should arise upon the solution of 
the knotty question, to leave it, as in ancient days, to a solemn appeal to 
Heaven, by lavdlling their confederate arms one against the other. Such a 
palpable absurdity could only find a temporary residence in the brains 
of the most credulous and imbecile. But if you take the trouble to 
examine the tactics of the Carlists, and the policy pursued by them, 
with a perseverance almost meritorious from its very obstinacy, you will 
no longer wonder that they should have furthered the designs of their 
bitterest enemies. They wish to find themselves in the position of the 
fox in the fable, who while the lion and the bear were contending for the 
carcase, slily came in between and stole it away for himself. <A series 
of violent convulsions in the state would afford a fair pretext for foreign 
powers to march their armies into a country incapable of governing it- 
self; or even granting the power of government sufficiently strong to re- 
press all disorders, yet the frequent recurrence of such attacks upon the 
state, could only serve, on the one hand, to spread abroad an impres- 
sion of the weakness and instability of the throne of July, and conse- 
quently, upon the other hand, to raise the spirits and fortify the hopes of 
the Vendean chieftains. The Carlists therefore fomented public indig- 
nation, wherever it might exist ; they were prodigal of money and prodigal 
of arms, for all men and for all purposes ; nor were their agents less 
conspicuous upon this than upon oo occasions. 
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On the Place de la Bastile, immediately after the first charge made 
by the troops, a man offered a sword to a republican, with the words, 
“Take this, and fight.” ‘The other, after examining the sword, observed 
an image of Henry V. and a fleur-de-lis worked upon the hilt. He 
turned round upon the donor, and indignantly siteaal the proffered gift. 
“Nay,” rejoined the Carlist, “what signify these marks? Is not the 
wan a sword, and one weapon equally good with another for the pur- 
pose and occasion required ?” Where were these tempters in the hour 
of danger, when the work was hot, and their machinations not without 
peril? ‘They were not to be found; they had retired into their obscure 
corners and lurking-places, whence they had issued like spiders to 
strengthen the web, and make certain the entanglement of their victim. 
Indeed, more than one republican, on the Tuesday evening, disgusted 
with the activity displayed by the Carlist agents, and scarcely trusting an 
alliance so specious, withdrew from the ranks; but on the Wednesday 
morning, the advocates of legitimacy and divine right were standing 
upon the shore of civil warfare, waiting the turn of the tide, to float 
away upon their own hopeful expeditions. 

It would be useless to trace out the mournful pageant of the funeral 
of Lamarque ; to recount the mean disrespect paid to mortality by the 
Duke of Fitzjames ; or the contemptuous indifference of ministers to the 
memory of a warrior, whose name and deeds must ever be dear to 
France, enwreathed as they are with the laurels gathered in her most 
sunny days. It matters not which party, whether the military or the 
people, struck the first blow—the point is disputed ; it would be in vain 
to seek for evidence where none can be procured. 

I had occasion, soon after the affair at the funeral, to pass through the 
Place Carrousel ; it was filling with troops. At the Etat Major [ saw 
Montalivet, the prompt, stern, energetic minister of the interior; Soult 
with his iron visage—his clear, high, expansive forehead and grizzled 
hair flowing back upon his shoulders; and the fine, unfeeling, volup- 
tuous Pajol. ‘They had held a council of war; eflective measures had 
been decided upon, nor was one moment lost in urging them into execu- 
tion. Necessity obliged me, with however great reluctance, to present 
myself at an evening party in the Rue de la Paix: thither I repaired, but 
hardly remained an hour. Consternation was depicted in every counte- 
nance, and the reports of musquetry began to make themselves heard, not 
at intervals and singly as before, but in long, repeated, and quick vol- 
leys. So I strutted out along the Boulevards—they were deserted; a 
solitary stillness hung over that favourite resort of the happy and the 
gay, interrupted only by the rattle of the distant combat. The night 
was cloudy, but beautifully calm, and withal somewhat oppressive, as 
though Nature had chosen to repose herself, and to leave to man the di- 
rection of her most destructive elements against himself. Having passed 
on to the Boulevards de Montmartre, I found the scene more animated ; 
knots of persons had assembled around the half-closed cafés, and at the 
comers of the streets, anxiously listening to every sound which 
awakened the sluggish night, and gathering rumours of what had been 
seen or heard from the casual passer-by. ‘Twilight was now sinking into 
darkness, and the curious were rapidly retreating to their respective 
homes. I continued my walk: orderlies were galloping up and down ; 
the rappel of the national guard was beating furiously in every street ; 
August 1832.—vo1. 1v.—NO. XVI. cc 
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column after column of infantry and cavalry swept along the Boulevards 
towards the scene of action, their bright arms gleaming from beneath the 
overhangin foliage, and flashing upon the increasing obscurity of the 
evening. i was soon left alone ; but the military tide still rolled on with 
that mysterious noise which always accompanies the movements of large 
bodies of men in hours devoted to slumber and tranquillity. The firing, 
though by no means abated in its fury, had for half-an-hour been grow- 
ing less distinct : I conjectured therefore that the insurgents must have 
been borne back from their first position by the masses of troops pressing 
against them, and I determined upon attempting to reach the place of 
battle. So I turned into the Rue Montmartre; the public lamps had 
all been broken, no light nor candle gleamed from any casement, but all 
was dark and desolate, and no object moved in the long street save the 
lamp-cords, which swung backwards and forwards in the sough of the 
now rising wind. The shadows thrown from the lofty houses deepened 
the gloom of the passage below, and consequently favoured my expedi- 
tion. I found in my progress that picquets and sentinels had been sta- 
tioned at different points, for the purpose of cutting off all communica- 
tion with, and preventing an accession of force to, the combatants. I 
contrived, however, to surmount these obstacles, sometimes by crawling 
on hands and knees round corners, and sometimes by standing in the 
dark angles and under projecting pent-houses, until the sentinel had 
turned his back. A bend in the street suddenly brought me before a 
blaze of light—the remains of a captured barricade lay strewn upon the 
pavement, with all its confused heap of materials. Here a strong 
ae had been established to secure the conquest, and the neigh- 

uring householders had been compelled to illuminate their windows. 
The conflict was raging beyond this post—the clamour, shrieks, and 
cries, intermingled with the discharge of guns, pealed in my ears. I 
glided cautiously into a long dirty alley, and after groping my blind way 
out of it, emerged behind a large force of the line and national guard, 
who were storming a strong barricade, flanked by houses, which had 
been made to serve the purpose of so many fortresses by the defenders of 
the position. Street-fighting is indeed terrific—from the suffocating 
influence of the gunpowder—enclosed within so narrow a space—from 
the repercussive rattle of the arms, beaten back from house to house— 
and from the terrible distinctness with which every deed of horror is con- 
veyed to the senses. I placed my back against the wall, the bullets 
whizzed over my head, striking away the cement, or forcing an entrance 
through the shattered glass. At times I would follow in the rear of the 
attack, as nearly to the barricade as the military movements would per- 
mit. From above the windows blazed forth a continual sheet of light, 
piercing the wreaths of smoke, and the dark curtain of night rig 
spread over the onslaught and the defence. Then was it grand to look 
upon the characters and countenances disclosed in that livid glare, and 
to read passions revealed in language stronger than pen may express, 
and depictured in lines more vivid than the painter may embody. The 
young and ardent were fighting by the side of the old and grey-headed 
—the well-dressed and well-educated rested their muskets upon the same 
stone with the ragged and ignorant—the Polytechnic stood by the side 
of the chiflonier—the law student fell dead at the feet of the rude me- 
chanic. But, O Heaven! thou who hast made man in thine own 
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image, what variety of expression was there! Ambition, thirst for blood, 
cupidity of plunder, the devilry of the heart, sneering and exulting in 
deeds of blood, were drawn in deep characters upon the wrinkled fore- 
head and demoniac features of the lowest, while the nobility of a clear 
conscience and his cause were conspicuous in the dilated nostril, the 
flashing eye, and compressed lip of the young leader of rebelfon. At 
interv es a dreary pause interposed between the charges, and then the fire 
burst forth again from every casement, and in a long line from the tall 
barricade ; one moment all was light, the next darkness, and the soul of 
the combatants retired within the bosom to commune with itself, perhaps 
to think of death and an hereafter. 

You may perhaps be tempted to ask how he who pens these lines 
could have sufficient coolness to make such observations, or to occupy 
his mind otherwise than with the main chances of success or of personal 
safety? He who cares little about a life which is bitter and vexatious— 
he who knows that had his hour arrived in that narrow street, the few 
tears which might have fallen upon his grave would have only fallen to 
be absorbed by the morrow’s sun—need arrogate to himself no praise for 
intrepidity. The fascination of the scene held him spell-bound to the 
spot, his sympathies were not wasted upon vain fears for his own exist- 
ence—they were bound up in the fate of those who were falling upon the 
barricade, and expended upon the sufferings of the gallant soldier, who 
was bleeding by his side. He was the spectator of a domestic tragedy — 
his heart and feelings no longer rallied around himself, they were “carried 
away by the actions upon the stage. After a determined resistance of 
long duration, the insurgents were driven by a decisive charge from the 
barricade upon their nearest defence ; the success was followed up by the 
victorious party, and I was left among the ruins of the contested bulwark. 

It was time to return homewards, ‘the hour of midnight had already 
passed. If there had been difficulty in getting in, the difficulty of 
getting out was even more posing. ‘The military circle had been drawn 
more closely around the disturbed district, so that I was in the predica- 
ment of the weazel in the fable, who having insinuated his lean body 
through a hole into the granary, was well nigh paying for his gratifica- 
tion the price of personal safety. Questions upon the. motives of a 
prowling expedition like mine might be awkward; to avoid, therefore, an 
inconvenient discussion with the authorities, I adopted the same precau- 
tions as previously, and for some time with tolerable success. In my 
progress I passed the scene of much fighting at an earlier period of the 
evening, the Passage Saumer especially, which had been several times 
taken and re-taken. 

The Post-office and the Bank had been vigorously attacked, but 
unsuccessfully ; they were now strongly garrisoned. After many turn- 
ings and windings, I emerged into the Rue Notre Dame des Victoires : 
here it was impossible to move without submitting to the ordeal of an 
examination. An officer was busily scrutinizing the hands and faces of 
those desiring to pass, with the purpose of detecting any traces of gun- 
— When it came to my turn—having searched my pockets, and 

iaving exhibited his skill in palmistry, he condescended ‘to ask me my 
name, profession, and abode. These answere capt Have you been ar- 
rested within the last three months ?”—‘ No.” “ Do you know Colonel 
of the Chasseurs ?”— No.” “ You may pass!” I congratulated 
cCc?2 
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myself—how foolishly! A bivouac had been established in the Places 
des Petits Peres ; I glided cautiously among the ranks, and was upon 
the point of showing a fair pair of heels, when “ qui vive” thundered in 
my ear, and a musket clattering at my feet froze me into the still pas- 
siveness of a marble statue. The same and other questions were asked, 
but the answers were not considered equally satisfactory. I was taken 
to the guard-house, and eventually liberated, not without having encoun- 
tered imminent risk of reposing upon those hard sloping planks which 
form the delicious couch of him who “ seeks the bubble reputation e’en 
in the cannon’s mouth.” The firing had nearly ceased—a random shot 
or two at long intervals broke in upon the stillness. For a few hours 
party spirit slumbered. Not altogether displeased with my adventure, I 
also retired to bed. 

I have mentioned above, that on this evening the national guard had 
at first displayed symptoms of wavering ; but what is more, the line re- 
fused to march against the people without the co-operation of the citizens. 
So much importance did the government attach to the apparent support 
of that body, that they even condescended to use stratagem to clothe 
their weakness. For this end two or three hundred uniforms were pro- 
cured, and an equal number of the municipal guards equipped: the 
cheat succeeded, the line no longer refused to act. On that and the fol- 
lowing day the line and the national guard charged in alternate compa- 
mies. What is even more ludicrous, as detachments of the national 
guard answered the first summons of rappel, they were arranged and 
actually docked in the orangery of the Louvre, to prevent them from re- 
turning home. ‘This fact was communicated to me by one of the indivi- 
duals who were thus placed in temporary confinement, with the view of 
crushing the rebellion. 

It is impossible to stay at home, shivering with apprehension, and 
surrounded with all the ordinary hum-drum of life, when excitement is 
abroad, and every moment winged with the destiny of a great nation. 
The Wednesday morning, therefore, saw me at an early hour, accompa- 
nied by a friend, traversing the Faubourg St. Antoine, which had, at a 
still more advanced period of the day, been taken possession of by the 
troops. In the by-streets, the busy signs of active opposition, in a state 
of half accomplishment or of complete demolition, were visible at every 
step. ‘The extreme aptitude of the Parisians to street warfare probably 
increased the number of partisans, and consequently of barricades in pro- 
portion, while victory leaned upon the arm of rebellion. ‘The most out- 
of-the-way places were furnished with one, if not with two, of these popu- 
lar bastions, and the most unlikely positions seemed to have been fortified 
with the most extreme care. Yet no indication of determined resist- 
ance might there be seen—no bands of fearless men lingering about the 
bulwarks raised by their own hands ; but a few withered crones, a few 
half-witted children, a few idle mechanics, were crawling about and exa- 
mining the state of affairs. While the leaders of the insurrection re- 
mained unshaken from their posts, their weapons in their hands, their 
presence inspiring courage, and their words inflaming the passions of 
their followers, so long did the cause receive a factitious impulse and an 
useless accession of numbers. But at the first display of superiority 
upon the side of government the rabble slunk away, and left the stern 
vindicators of the Republic to endure the bufletings of adversity, as they 
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well might. ‘The mustering of the national guard in considerable force 
at day-break—a decision which lent to government a moral infinitely 
superior to any physical foree—the signal success with which the first 
operations of that morning had been crowned, were conspicuous in their 
effects to the conclusion of the affair. All who had joined the ranks of 
rebellion from motives of plunder, self-interest, or anarchy, had graduall 

receded, like the ebbing of a spring tide, leaving bare and in lofty att- 
tudes, as rocks uncovered by the retiring waters, those gallant few who, 
supported by conviction and principle, stood unmoved and unshaken by 
the fury gathering against them. They had left, too, upon the walls of 
these houses no common traces of an unbending spirit, no common 
omens of the uncompromising resistance to be expected from them 
during the day. Windows shattered, walls forced in by cannon-shot, 
and countless marks of spent musket-balls met the eye of curiosity every 
where ; and if you desired a more solemn proof, you might bend your 
steps to the bridge of Austerlitz, and almost trample upon the still 
bleeding corpses stretched out in long array upon its crimsoned planks, 
The morning had been lowering, and disturbed by frequent showers ; to- 
wards mid-day the weather was more favourable. At that time the king, 
with a courage almost chivalrous, had determined upon making a royal 
progress through the heart of the city, to animate his friends and to con- 
found his enemies by the majesty of his presence. Somewhat agitated and 
care-worn in countenance, he rode surrounded by a brilliant staff, and es- 
corted by an imposing force of cavalry ; few except the troops and national 
guard cried “ God bless him !” although that act of heroism was calculated 
beyond all others to warm into full play the generous feelings of a 
Frenchman’s heart. We awaited upon the Place de la Bastile his 
return from the Barrier du Trone, and then followed him along the 
quays as far as the Pont Neuf. Beyond this point none were permitted 
to pass. My friend wished to visit the Mogue, but I, as you are well 
aware, abhorring that treasure-house of the dead, preferred directing my 
steps to another part of the town. With this intention we parted, but 
my views were frustrated. On all sides the passages were occupied by 
an armed force. Thanks to a prying disposition, and somewhat of a 
love for antiquarian research, my knowledge of this very intricate part 
of Paris was more than usually ample. ‘Taking advantage therefore of 
a narrow slit—for it was nothing x nalpatanenes Pree with the quay, 
I managed to insinuate myself into that maze of narrow, dirty, and 
crooked lanes, which intersect the mass of buildings, like so many cran- 
nies in a crumbling mass of stone. Here the scene was indeed different: 
in the broad thoroughfares, upon the quays, all had been martial pomp— 
the king with his staff, the cheering of the troops, the “ Vive la Roi ” of 
the national guard; but in this den of obscurity, veiled from the eyes, 
and but a few paces distant from the monarch of France, a stern spirit 
of resistance animated the bosom of the people. At every corner either 
a barricade had been already formed, or was in the act of formation. 
Not one—nor ten—I speak within compass—a hundred obstructed the 
passage within the space of a quarter of a mile square. ‘The difficulty 
of progress was therefore proportionably increased ; and no common tact 
was required to avoid compulsory labour at the barricade on the one 
hand—on the other to avoid the inquisitorial researches of the 
guard. The plot began to thicken—I was in the strong hold of the 
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republicans—the fortress yet unconquered—the point d'appui, whence 
an assault was meditated upon the Hotel de Ville. The men—their 
aspects, their position, were all well fitted to the time and the occasion. 
As their hopes waxed dim, so their intrepidity burned the more ar- 
dently. As extreme peril grew up more strongly around them, so did 
devotion to the cause increase in stature within their breasts, where it 
had been cradled and fostered. More than once I observed them upon 
the summit of their defences, confronting the soldiers, with their bared 
arms folded upon their broad chests, and breathing defiance from their 
lofty station. ‘There was something even ludicrous in this, mixed up 
us it was with something of the terrific. ‘The one party rested their 
chins upon their grounded muskets, gazing upon the passive yet de- 
ere attitude of the insurgents, as though they were measuring the 
distance between themselves and death, and only awaiting the order 
which should urge them to a trial of strength. ‘The others, on the con- 
trary, relying upon their artificial protection, calmly, yet anxiously ex- 
pecting the moment when those now inactive weapons should be levelled 
with murderous aim against them. In some streets, where the founda- 
tions of resistance had been scarcely laid, a confused and nervous trepi- 
dation momentarily interrupted the work. A random shot fired in the 
adjacent passages—the hurried escape of boys and women—the slain- 
ming of doors, and the fastening of shutters, were sufficient, though per- 
haps groundless alarms to disturb the citizen engineers in their hazard- 
ous employment. Enjoying such scenes—the preludes indeed to blood 
and groans, like the swell of martial trumpets before a hostile encounter, 
I glided onwards, towards the Rue St. Martin, and eventually stopped 
at no great distance from the church of St. Méng. It is difficult, and I 
was not unconscious of the difficulty of the task when I undertook it, to 
infuse a feeling of interest into scenes of general combat, where 
the combatants themselves, after the excitement of the moment shall 
have passed away, can hardly seize upon any distinct traits wherewith 
to mark the progress of events. I, however, refrained from mixing my- 
self with the discordant elements, as one who stands aloof upon a moun- 
tain brow to witness the conflict of the winds with a rolling and restless 
sea. But who can altogether exclude feelings natural to humanity ? 
Who in so deadly a contest may refrain from pitying the brave, or 
almost from flinging his hopes and wishes into the scale, to eke out the 
weight of the inferior party? The aspect of things was indeed tremen- 
dous. A huge barricade had been flung across the street, to the height 
of twelve or fourteen feet, and of proportional thickness, in front of a 
house which forms the angle of the Rue St. Martin and the Cloitre 
St. Méng. The windows of that house, immediately behind the strong 
bastion, were filled with marksmen—the bulwark itself was of course 
— by a numerous force. These were the head-quarters of the 
republic, where all the gallantry and high-wrought courage of the party 
had concentrated itself, to conquer or to fall. The youth of the schools, 
the young theorists of the law, the ardent lovers of the principles of the 
movement, were there ; but no Carlists—no profaners of the sacrifice— 
none but the staunch advocates of a cause too vigorously supported. 
It was a sight of pity to look upon those youthful combatants, who, 
hardly standing upon the verge of life, were yet close to the precipice of 
death. What a glorious prospect might have opened before them ; all 
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that is beautiful in existence—the freshness of being—the fearlessness of 
thought—the aspirations of hope, happiness unalloyed by selfishness— 
brightness of intellect unsullied by the darkening breath of the world— 
all were—all might still have have been theirs. The artillery was 
levelled in front of the barricade. A few anxious moments —a short 
pause succeeded. ‘The word was given—peal afier peal shook and rocked 
the houses to their foundations ; large stones and heavy materials were 
torn up by the shot, and you might see the corpses of the insurgents 
tumbling among the ruins, and crushed by the disjointed masses of their 
barricade. A heavy fire of small arms, well sustained, responded to 
the roar of the cannon. In ten minutes a breach had been effected ; 
the line and national guard rushed forwards to carry the work by storm. 
Three or four times they marched upon the breach in regular order, but 
returned wavering and broken, before the cool intre pidity and murderous 
fire of the assailed. Another disc tharge of cannon—another terrific 
charge, and the barricade was carried ; then the corner house was forced, 
and the retaliation of the conquerors upon the conquered knew hardly 
any bounds of discipline or humanity. Resisted from  stair-case to 
stair-case, from room to room, from window to window, the troops gave 
but little quarter—the bayonet found no lack of victims. ‘This chief 
post once taken, all the rest yielded with a slight resistance. The vic- 
tory was in the hands of government ; a signal triumph had been earned 
by them, but the republic lay cold and lifeless with her defenders among 
the rifled fragments of the barricade. 

Musing upon the nothingness of political systems, when compared 
with the heart-rending ruin entailed upon a nation by civil dissension, I 
turned into the Boulevards. But what a different spectacle awaited me 
there! ‘That long and undulating thoroughfare was crowded, far as the 
eye could reach, with all the pomp of milit: ry pride. Nearly the whole 
of the cavalry of Paris had been drawn up between the trees. The sun 
shone upon their vlittering casques, and the wind ruffled the light pen- 
non of the lancer. ‘The war-horse was pawing the ground, and jingling 
his martial furniture in the ears of his rider, while ‘the latter sat sternly 
in his saddle, the rather pleased with reminiscences of the empire, than 
with the prospect of encountering his countrymen. I loathe : the gor- 
geous display, albeit splendid and imposing ; for the vivid impressions of 
that scene of slaughter still lingered about me, and my thoughts turned 
towards the wives and children, the parents and lovers, who were per- 
haps even then awaiting the return of those who should return no more— 
of those who lay stretched upon the cold pavement, drenched in their 
own gore, and marred of all that beauty and affection, which had won 
hearts, and entwined soft feelings around the cords of existence. 

Although we may differ upon many points which I have advanced, 
there is one in which I flatter inyself there will be no disagreement. 
Where an order of things has been once established, with the full con- 
currence of a majority of the nation, and where the benefits expected to 
have been derived have fallen short of the expectation, either from the 
mismanagement, treachery, or false views of the executive, it were well 
to consider what positive good a remedy extra-constitutional might with 
fair reason be presumed to offer, before such remedy be applied. There 
is only one point of view in which an armed resistance to a goverment 
can be possibly tolerated—when the charter of the people has been 
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violated, and their rights forcibly invaded—when the executive has, 
in fact, placed itself without the limits of the law. For if the executive 
is Sond to vindicate the slighted majesty of the law, the people for 
whom law exists are the much more entitled to take it under their pro- 
tection, when the functionaries, to whom it has been committed pure and 
whole, shall have proved themselves treacherous to the trast reposed in 
them. It is, however, a delicate matter to ascertain the precise moment 
at which the constitution has suffered an infraction, since misrule or 
despotism may easily keep within the boundaries of the constitution, 
anon nullify the purposes for which it had been created. Previously 
to the Sth and 6th of June the press had been prosecuted, and even 
gagged with a defiance of public opinion more undisguised than that im- 
plied in any act of the exiled family; yet the charter remained entire. 
The partisans of Charles X. had met with connivance, or at least with 
ill-timed lenity ; yet the letter of the institutions of July remained effi- 
cacious as ever. The friends of liberal opinions were closely watched 
and unsparingly persecuted ; yet even here every thing was according 
to law. The budget was naturally large, the expenditure enormously 
extravagant, in opposition to the counsels of those who had been most 
conspicuous in placing Louis Philip upon the throne; yet the budget 
had been passed, and the expenditure sanctioned by the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

Take every possible grievance into account, there remained none 
without the pale of the charter, and therefore none which should have 
forced any party to seek redress from other than constitutional means. 
Even granting that the institutions of July had been heartlessly be- 
trayed, and that men were firmly convinced that liberty could not exist 
under a monarch, nor spread forth its leaves and branches within the 
blighting precincts of a court; yet would it be right, honourable, or pa- 
triotic, by a rash display of factious passion, to deluge the metropolis 
with blood—to fill the minds of the well-disposed with vague fears of 
anarchy and plunder—to convulse every order of society—to shake the 
foundations of commerce—to weaken public credit, and all this with the 
improbable expectation of destroying the republican monarchy, and of 
retaining the imstitutions of the republic by lopping away the decayed 
trunk of monarchy? I think not. The evils of misgovernment rise be- 
fore the eyes of a nation, like the cloud which the prophet’s servant 
beheld increasing from the size of a man’s hand upon the horizon, till 
it blackened the vast arch of heaven ; then, and not till then, the danger 
becomes imminent—the popular voice loud, men tighten their cloaks 
around them, and prepare for the crisis. Under such a pressure the in- 
jurious system falls, and from its ruins, unpolluted by one sanguinary 
drop, unsullied by one tear of regret, a more perfect form of government 
arises, in harmony with the wishes of the people, like the fabled palace 
of Satan from the midst of an uncomely, scorching waste. If republica- 
nism be a truth—if it be the only one political structure sufficiently 
capacious for the dwelling-place of the spirit of the times, it will be built 
up in the progress of years by peaceful artificers, stone upon stone, and 
story upon story, until its beauty is perfected, its roofs vaulted, its doors 
fitted, and the symmetry of its proportions finished with due exactitude ; 
but heaven forbid that the meanest part of its workmanship should be 


cemented by blood, or the brightest of its pillars stained by one human 
sacrifice. , R. 
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WIDOW HOOD. 
“ Ego conjugem extuli, et tamen vivo,”— Martial. 


THE world of literature teems with satires and epigrams against marriage. 
It is the standing jest of comedy, among all nations, and the reproach 
of philosophy, i in all ages. Religion has more than once forbid it to the 
clergy ; and St. Paul himself only recommends it to the laity as a pis 
aller. ” Amidst the illumination of the nineteenth century, Miss F. 
Wright, we are told, lectures against it in America; while the St. 
Simonians are accused of discrediting it in France, (a work, by the bye, 
somewhat supererogatory.) All however that the wit of man, aye, and 
of woman too, can elicit or invent against “ God's holy state,” in jest or 
earnest, “in prose or rhyme,” is not half so pertinent and convincing 
as one glance at the countenance of the first widow who may chance to 
cross your path, It is to no purpose that the institutes of society have 
environed the condition of widowhood with customary suits of woe, of 
the most lugubrious and forbidding formality ; all the weeds, weepers, 
and close caps that ever issued from the magazines of the most rigorous 
of fashionable milliners, cannot conceal the instinctive complacency , 
with which a female, released by due course of nature, a vinculo matri- 
monii, enters upon her new career of independence, ‘The heir of many 
broad acres finds not greater difficulty in taking possessiun of his estate, 
with a decent show of sorrow for the worthy relation, who has been 
kind enough to make way for him in the world, than the lady who 
escapes from her coverture does, in avoiding the suspicion of a kindred 
feeling with “the dame of Ephesus.” There may be perhaps, here and 
there, a widow to whom the memory of her husband is precious, and 
whose grief, while it lasts, is deep and sincere : but one swallow does not 
make a summer ; and the exception serves only to prove the rule. There 
are many widows also whose affliction is very real, at being ejected from 
the manor house, or compelled to surrender the family jewels—the fact 
is not to be denied. Yet when the first weeks of sorrow and disappoint- 
ment have passed away, the fondest, or the most desolate cannot resist 
the innate comforts of widowhood, and an air of composed satisfaction 
steals over their woe-begone curlless faces, which proves that they are at 
bottom perfectly good Christians ; and that they do not grieve like 
women “ without hope.” Alas for the permanence of all human ties! 
When once the grave has received its inmate, the ranks of society 
close over the interval which death has created. ‘The vacated seat at 
nature’s feast is istantly filled ; new arrangements are made, in which the 
deceased has no part; and his supernatural appearance to “ revisit the 
glimpses of the moon, making night horrible,” would not be less appal- 
ling to the survivors, than his bodily return to reclaim his property tay his 
place in their circles and affections. A poor officer, an Irishman, was 
desperately wounded, and left for dead on the field of Waterloo. 
Rescued by the charity of countrymen, he remained for many months in a 
cottage confined by his wounds, and unknown to his brother soldiers. On 
his return, be found that he had been sazetted, “ killed ;” that his com- 
mission had been given to another ; at that his little property had been 
divided amongst his relations, and spent. Melancholy and afflicting as 
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was the case of this unfortunate gentleman, it very fairly represents what 
wonld be the condition of ninety-nine out of any hundred who should be 
so unreasonable as not to stay quietly in the family vault, when once 
fairly deposited there ; and should claim a right of resumption over all 
that they had parted with, in the purses and the hearts of their friends 
and relations. But of all the relationships of life, matrimony is the one 
most easily dispensed with. Of all ties, it is the only one which, when 
broken, is capable of a complete and thorough repair; and this may be 
one reason why its disrupture is borne with such perfect philosophy. 
The most inveterate hater of a state of single blessedness may console 


. herself with the prospect of a second ticket in the great lottery of female 


life, and the faults of an husband to come, weigh but as a feather in the 
scale, against those which have been tried, fitted on, and worn into the 
flesh, by the sins and omissions of the “ dear defunct lord.” It is only, 
however, doing justice to the fair sex, to admit that this is not often the 
first topic of consolation that suggests itself to the imagination of a 
“ widowed mate.” ‘There are few widows not perfectly in earnest, in their 

romptly formed determination never again to venture upon an husband. 
Phe claim of recovered liberty, in all the freshness of its enjoyment, is 
too great not to have its due influence on the mind; and the prevalent 
desire, at the moment of every lady's emancipation, is to do her own will 
and pleasure uncontradicted and freely for the rest of her life. Taking 
either horn of the dilemma, there is nothing in the conclusion which can 
form a legitimate ground for despair. Liberty, or a new husband, may 
either of them be borne with patience ; and the world has not very un- 
reasonably agreed to treat the theme and its subjects with considerable 
levity. A buxom widow, a jolly widow, are phrases consecrated by long 
usage ; and all sorts of sly jokes and playful allusions are admissible in 
familiar addresses to this portion of the female world. Speak to a father 
on the loss of his child, to a brother on the death of a favorite sister, or 
remotely allude to the decease of a beloved triend, and it would be bar- 
barous not to assume a softer and more subdued tone of voice, or to 
withhold all token of sympathy for the suffering party.* But in refer- 
ring toa defunct husband, this is rarely thought necessary ; and truly, to 
be grave on the occasion would often exceed all power of face. Allusions 
to widowhood are so much established matter of mirth, that far from being 
resented, they are generally received with a responsive smile of pleasantry, 
as if they were (what for the most part they are intended to be) brevets 
of admiration. 

Shocking as this levity may seem to sentimentalists, it is an un- 
deniable fact, and unless they can rail the seal of verity from this bond 
of our nature, they but offend their breath by declaiming against it. 
‘There is however.a sufficing reason for everything, if a man has but the 
wit to find it out; and great as is the apparent anomaly between the 
nearness of the marriage tie, and the facility with which the wound made 
by its sloughing closes, there is nothing in the phenomenon utterly in- 
explicable : widowhood, like Wharton, or the comet, takes its place in 
the regular order of the great system of things, in the eye of the scruti- 
nizing philosopher. Considering the thing either as a moralist or as a 
naturalist, looking either at the physiological or the social peculiarities 

® Once, and once only, the writer of this article heard a lady smilingly congratu- 


late a male friend on the recent death of his father; but the party congratulated was 
an eldest son, and his father a Peer, 
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of the female constitution, there is no escaping from the conviction that 
widowhood is the great end of matrimony, the perfecting touch in the 
development of a woman’s being. The life of a spinster, youthful or 
aged, is beset with ills, moral and physical; replete with frequent mor- 
tifications, and subject to many maladies. The spinster is endl mistress 
of her own words or looks—to say nothing of her fortune or her actions. 
If she have no father to control, no mother to chaperon her, there is a 
brother who thinks himself ‘entitled to play the censor, or some aunt or 
cousin, who takes the liberty to be impertinent, under the notion of 
giving advice. ‘Then, as for the married women, though there are many 
who contrive to take the lead in the ménage, and to prove (in the vulgar 
phraseology) the “ grey mare the better horse ;” yet these do not always 
find their Jerries equally submissive, and the laws of the land and of 
society circumscribe them with restraints, which the most self-willed 
cannot always break through. At best, the married woman is a slave to 
her trade of breeding and rearing children, and her life is often little 
better than one long-continued disease. It is ouly in the happy condi- 
tion of widowhood, that woman arrives at a legal majority, that she 
acquires the power of self-assertion, and becomes a bond fide member of 
the community, with all the rights and immunities incidental to citizen- 
ship; insomuch that the maid may be considered as being only a grub, 
and the wife a chrysalis, while the widow is the butterfly of life, free to 
wanton with expanded wing in the breeze, and to sip unreproved the 
honey from every opening blossom of nature and society. That widow- 
hood, then, is only the consummation of matrimony, and the crowning 
blessing of that much-desired institution, can scarcely be called in ques- 
tion. Why else are such pains taken in all marriage settlements, to 
provide for the contingency ? Viewing this affair as a mere matter of 
sentiment, what can be more odious, than the minuteness of its stipula- 
tions ? ‘That two persons desperately in love, whose existence is recipro- 
cally bound up in that of the other, should calmly contemplate the 
eventual certainty of each other’s coffin, and fight and squabble over the 
pecuniary interests which shall arise out of the separation of a tie upon 
which they are about to enter with such intense delight, seems altogether 
out of nature. Yet such is the stuff of which life and love are made; 
custom and dire necessity give a totally different colour to the transac- 
tion ; and the conveyancer takes his place in the temple of Hymen, as 
an officiating officer, and is, in fact, a more essential and regularly-called 
functionary than even Cupid himself! ‘‘ Out upon it,” cries Sentiment ; 
“what to me are jointures and trustees, when leptiosa of the object of 
my idolatry ? Without you, my dearest, life is not worth having, and 
gold is but as dross. If I lose you, I shall never survive.”"—* Nay,” 
quoth Reason and the conveyancer, ‘ there is consolation in current coin, 
there is comfort in the three per cents; and weeping is more pleasantly 
performed in an handsomely lozenged chariot and four, than when 
pacing the muddy streets unattended and on foot.” Now “ nobody can 
deny,” that reason is a very reasonable thing ; and accordingly, what 
ever Sentiment may think, it generally has the wisdom to hold its tongue 
on the occasion. ‘This, if it proves nothing else, at least satisfies us, 
that folks rush into matrimony not without some tolerably clear percep- 
tion of their way out of the gulf; and that it is not altogether so foolish 
a business as satirists pretend. But whether widowhood be the great end 
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of wedlock, or only an happy accident in its course, certes, if the lovers 
of a strong sensation desire to be indulged in the spectacle of disconso- 
late woe, it is not to the Bank of Eingland that they should look for the 
enjoyment. I have often, when going to receive my dividends, en- 
countered females in the deepest mourning, engaged in the same interest. 
ing occupation; and I am ready to make affidavit, that there was never 
one of them a monument of despair. They took their money with a 
very decent composure ; and no bank clerk, in offering them the book for 
signature, felt called upon to drop a sy mpathetic tear on, the leaf, by any 
outward show of reluctance betrayed by the principal. To be sure there 
is nothing very surprising or abominable in this. Married women are 
treated so like children in money matters, the law gives them so little 
control over the common property of the family, and usage adds so 
much to their pecuniary dependence on their husbands, that the first ex- 
ercise of her newly-acquired rights cannot but prove agreeable to the 
widow ; and however much she may be expected to lament her loss, this 
is not precisely the moment in which she should be held bound to feel 
it the most acutely. 

If the legal privileges of widowhood be considerable, the social prero- 
gatives of the state are not less justly subjects of envy. Those, who are 
contented with themselves, are usually agreeable to others ; the company 
of a widow is therefore acceptable in all societies. Maids are mostly 
silent and reserved, and so engaged in angling for a husband, or so much 
afraid of being thought to be so, that, in general company, they are mere 
cyphers. Married women, it is true, are more agreeable companions 
than the unmarried ; but they are very dangerous. A man gets hooked 
in, before he knows ‘where he is; and then “damages, and bills of costs, 
are the devil. Besides, a married woman never can wholly throw off her 
husband ; and whether he is in her mind as an object of fear, or of ridi- 
cule, he is the “ aliquid amari,” (I mean the adjective and not the 
passive infinitive,) which rises at every turn, and poisons the charm alike 
of a lively or a tender conversation. Not so the widow; oe 
from all foreign control, exempt from all sinister designs on society, 
if she meditates a second husband, enjoying the fullest liberty to do hae 
own pleasure, with nothing to conceal but a wrinkle, and nothing to fear 
but a grey hair; she can afford to give up her whole soul to a companion, 
and to throw her whole imagination into her discourse ; and there is just 
a sufficient dash of coquetry incidental to her position to give that desire 
to please, so necessary to its attainment. A widow, therefore, is rarely 
omitted in the invitations of her friends. In junkettings, more especi- 
ally, pic-nic excursions, and visits to watering-places, she is considered 
the soul of the party ; and in family festivities she is the first to be asked. 
The widow, in almost all companies, is the exclusive centre, round which 
the gay and the witty circulate. She is courted by the timid, from the 
hope of encouragement, and by the enterprising, on the strength of her 
experience. A widow, too, may safely smile at a sally, at which a 
maiden or married woman is bound to look grave; and her condescen- 
sion on such occasions is of the greatest relief to the mass of mankind, 
who, without a certain latitude of license in their addresses to a woman, 
are apt to find themselves reduced to a dead stand-still. A widow also 
does not expect to be asked to dance; or, if in a frolic she ventures on 
a turn in the waltz, she is not precisely a lump of lead in your arms; 
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and then it is soon over. Besides, a widow may retire with you to the 
conservatory, or help you to squeeze into the embrasure of a window: ; or, 
if the night be warm, she may take your arm to the shrubbery, with an 
handkerchief thrown over her head; and all this, without the slightest 
risk of figuring with her the next day in the scandalous columns of the 
Morning Post as a projected match. Neither is it a small agrement in 
the society of a widow, that she has no prving mother to pounce upon 
an admirer, nor a fighting brother to cut him short in his career, with 
« Pray, Sir, what are your intentions?” With all these advantages, a 
widow must be singularly defective in mind or person, who is left unat- 
tended and bez auless, or is reduced to cards, or turning over albums and 
books of prints in society, as a resource against neglect and ennui. 

From these considerations, it may be sate ‘ly conclude d that widewhood 
is favourable to the development of individual character. In maidens, 
and in wives, there is a certain family resemblance, like the pedants of 
male society: they have always something professional on the surface ; 
and do what they will, they cannot help ‘smelling of the shop. Their 
face and air are ever in livery ; ; and there is a regimental cut upon them 
rarely to be mistaken. Widows, on the contrary, exist in almost as 
many varieties, as individuals ; and whatever is the dominant passion, it 
is sure to come out. It would puzzle a Linneus to reduce them to a 
scientific arrangement ; for almost every rule would be overlaid with ex- 
ceptions. ‘There are, however, some genera better marked than the 
others. ‘Thus, for mstance, there is the enjouce widow, slightly turned 
(if you may take her own word) of thirty; she has no objection to a 
second glass of claret, and she prefers the entrées at dinner to the wing of 
a chicken She laughs freely, enjoys her arm-chair with an abandonment 
of repose that shows it is a thorough animal ple: isure ; and if she does not 
always say the cleverest thing in company, Is never deficient in the con- 
stitutional vivacity which passes current for wit. Whatever she says or 
does, is marque au coin by a compassed good sense that turns all things 
to the account of a rational epicurism, untinctured by the slightest pru- 
dery, and unstained by the slightest exeess. A widow of this turn is the 
pink of good-fellows. Free from the cares of the world and of a family, 
she enjoys her half-pay or retired allowance, without interfering with the 
business or the pleasures of her ne ighbours ; she is neither curious, scan- 
dalous, nor intriguing ; she has her “set of men,” bound to her by the 
endearing tie of convenance, and of whose attentions she is sure, because 
it is the s spontaneous result of sympathy ; she is therefore natural and 
easy in her address, and unaffected in her manners. If rich, she gives 
the best dinners, and consequently sees the best company. She takes 
the world and its inhabitants for exactly what they are worth; and she 
bores no one with her maladies, ber disappointinents, or her petty vex- 
ations. She is not a politician, a blue-stocking, nor a methodist; but 
she can talk serionsly with the grave, and does not look like a fool when 
rational conversation is on foot ; but above all things, if the subject has a 
good-natured or a pleasant side, it will go hard but she will discover and 
display it to the greatest advantage. She would not be saddled with a 
regular lover for the universe ; and as for matrimony, she would as soon 
think of suicide. 

The sentimental widow is a very different personage. Her affliction 
for the loss of her spouse lasted at least as long as her mourning ; and it 
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left behind it a languid melancholy, unobtrusive and graceful, which wings 
without depressing, and gives, as she thinks, an interest to all she does, 
She is a great novel reader, occasionally dabbles in poetry, leans to the 
female side in the domestic disputes of her friends, and thinks Lord 
Byron was no better that he should be. She is fond of a walk by 
moonlight ; and is seldom without a platonic attachment with an interest- 
ing young clergyman, a Cambridge prize-man, or a cockney poet. She 


is also something of a match-maker ; but then it must be in favour of 


some love-striken Juliet, crossed in her affections by cruel parents, or on 
behalf of some handsome younger brother. She is attentive to her dress, 
but seeks less to be fashionably than becomingly attired. She chooses 
her colours by her complexion, and is more particular in the fitting of 
her clothes than the denees of the materials. She wears a veil by day- 
light, and scrupulously sits with her back to the windows. Without 
being positively ‘ serious,” she has a predilection for eloquent preachers, 
omanaiy when they are young and good looking. But she has never 
the bitterness of sectarian devotion, nor the bustling activity of sectarian 
charity. She abhors cards, and prefers small parties to overgrown routs 
and dances. Music she adores ; but if she touches the harp, it is only 
to accompany her own voice, and she never sings in a mixed company. 
She prefers Moore to Curioni, Bailey to Rossini, and Mrs. Hemans is 
the muse of her predilection. ‘The coarseness of the male sex is caviare 
to her delicacy ; and she pants for the sublime of passion without its 
sensuality ; but she is a little too prone to admire the sons of Erin, and 
often ends by visiting Cheltenham, and stealing a match with a captain 
of grenadiers. 

The card-playing widow is usually advanced in life, and is most easily 
described by negatives. She has no acquirements, no affections, and no 
predilections. Her business is to get on in society; and her sole com- 
merce is in the exchange of visits. She has no favourite but Pam; but 
she keeps “a friend” to make lemonade, write notes, and bear the brunt 
of her temper, when under a run of ill-luck. She goes to church, on 
Sundays, to sleep; and to the watering-places of the season, to prey. 

The marrying widow can scarcely be said to belong to a class which 
she is so anxious to desert. She is often (strange to say) one who has 
been unhappy in her first marriage. She had, perhaps, united herself 
to her senior to please her relations; and is now determined to wed a 
young man to please herself. Her characteristic attributes depend 
greatly oF her age and fortune. If she be young and pretty, she is 
apt to fall back upon the “as you were” of her maiden habits, and to 
lapse into the Missy. If forty, comely, and not positively portionless, 
she looks about her leisurely, chooses deliberate] y, and wins her man by 
force of unobtrusive preferences, and a gentle but unremitting siege. But 
if her case be more forlorn; if her vears be many, and her riches few, or 
her person render her a less desirable match, her conduct and manners 
partake of the desperation of her position. She is more coquetish than 
a girl; but she “sets her cap” with the determination of a soldier who 
throws himself into a breach. She treads on a gouty toe with the pres- 
sure of an elephant; and she leans on an arm as if she would break it. 
She never loses sight of the man she has marked, and, like Paddy, she 
takes her prisoner by surrounding him. Her conversation constantly 


tends to the great object in view, and she willl not be balked, for want of 
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an intelligible hint. She will descant by the hour on the desolation of 
single life; and she is very eloquent on her own talent for making the 
married state agreeable. She assumes all sorts of “ form and pressure,” 
as occasion requires ; and is lively or grave, ambitious, avaricious, gentle, 
or bustling, according to the presumed taste of her victim. Her dress is 
a quatre epingles, more showy than elegant, more rich than becomes 
her station, and more singular than genteel. She is full of arts and 
stratagems; she does not stick a pin without intention. She will not 
disdain the assistance of third persons to secure her end; and sooner than 
fail, she will e’en pop the question herself. 

There is another class of widows, whose description requires a delicate 
touch of the pen, and who must rather be hinted at than sketched. 
Their notions of matrimony are not altogether platonic ; but while they 
have much “ of their sex’s weakness,” they have likewise a strong pre- 
dilection for independence. Their hearts are susceptible, but their heads 
are cool. Their principal associates are men of a middle age, and of grave 
exterior, distant connexions, perhaps, or men of business. They not un- 
frequently affect methodism, and are attended by a moral agent—some 
pious and searching minister, of a jocund visage, and not too narrow in the 
shoulders. ‘They live in a restricted circle, and do not court the world's 
gaze. ‘They have no objection to a game at piquette, or chess ; and they 
like a friend to read to them in the long evenings. They do not encourage 
female relations ; and they will not suffer a niece or an humble com- 
panion in the house. 

But enough of details. Whatever be the taste of a widow, it is clear 
that the fullest field is open to its indulgence; even the charms of the 
bottle are not denied, provided it be managed with prudence and decorum. 
If liberty be the zest of life, the widow alone, of all her sex, can boast its 
enjoyment ; and as Alexander would have chosen to be Diogenes, if he had 
not been Alexander, so, if I were not the happiest of bachelors, I should 
certainly be most strongly inclined to envy the felicity of the widow. 


M. 


CANZONETTE, 
FROM THE ITALIAN. 


Am I not thine, my only love? 
Bound by Love's mystic spell— 
Thy hopes, thy fears, below—above— 
Within my bosom dwell. 
Thy griefs their shadows fling on me, 
And every smile of thine, 
Each wish, with fond fidelity 
Reflects itself in mine. 


Though hope may now seem bright’ning 
This cheerless heart to warm, 
‘Tis but the turbid lightning 
That flashes in the storm. 
A ray in darkness shrouded, 
In distance almost lost, 
That shows heaven's face o’erclouded, 
But points no shelt' ring coast. 
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THe next day the renegade commenced his fourth voyage in the fol- 
lowing words :— 


FOURTH VOYAGE OF HUCKABACK. 


Your highness may imagine, that I ar. to have been pretty well tired 
of going to sea, after so many mishaps ; but there is a restlessness attend- 
ing a person who has once been a rover, that drives him from comfort 
and affluence in possession, to seek variety through danger and difficulty 
in perspective. Vet I cannot say that it was my case in the present in- 
stance, for I was forced to embark against my inclination. I had tra. 
velled through France to Marseilles, with a small sum of money presented 
me by the captain of the ship, who gave me a passage home, for I could 
no longer bear the idea of not again seeing my father, if he was alive ; 
and I felt no apprehensions from the circumstance of the lady abbess, as 
I knew how soon every thing in this world is forgotten, and that I was 
so altered from time and hardship, that I was not likely to be recognised. 

On my arrival at my native city, I proceeded to the well-known shop, 
where I had been accustomed to exercise my talents, under my father's 
superintendence. The pole was extended from the door, the bason still 
turned round in obedience to the wind; but when I entered the shop, 
which was crowded with people, (for it was Saturday afternoon,) I per- 
ceived that all the operators were unknown to me, and that my father 
was not there. One of the expectants, who waited his turn, politely 
made room for me beside him on the bench, and I had time to look about 
me before IT made any interrogations. 

The shop had been newly painted, a looking-glass of considerable di- 
mensions had been added, and the whole wore the appearance of a more 
thriving establishment. 

** You are a stranger, Monsieur,” observed my neighbour. 

* lam,” replied I; “ but I have been at Marseilles before, and when I 
was last here | used to frequent this shop. There was a short stout man 
who was at the head of it, but I do not recollect his name.” 

* Oh—Monsieur Maurepas. He is dead; he died about two months 
since.” 

* And what has become of his family ?” 

“ He had but one son, who had an intrigue with the daughter of an old 


officer in this town, and was obliged to leave it. No one has heard of 


him since: he is supposed to have been lost at sea, as the vessel in which 
he embarked never arrived at the port to which she was bound. The old 
man died worth money, and there is a law-suit for his property now car- 
ried on between two distant relations.” 

* What became of the lady you were speaking of ?” 

** She retired to a convent, not three miles off, and is since dead. There 
was some mystery about the abbess, and she was supposed to be able to 
explain it. I believe she was pronounced ‘ contumacious’ by the Inqui- 
sition, and put into prison, where she died from the severity of her treat- 
ment.” 

My heart smote me when I heard this. The poor girl had endured all 
this severity on my account, and was faithful even to the last. I fell into 
a reverie of most painful feelings. Cerise, too, whose fate I had before 
ascertained when I was at Toulouse. Dear, dear Cerise !” 


' Continued from p. 164, 
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«J tell you again, Huckaback; I wish to have no more of Cerise,” 
cried the Pasha. “She is dead, and there's an end of her.” 


The information that I received made me doubtful how to proceed; I 
could easily prove my identity, but I had a degree of apprehension that I 
might be catechised in such a manner as to raise suspicions. At the 
same time, without a sous in the world, I did not much like the idea of 
abandoning all claim to my father’s property. I had formerly dressed 
the peruke of an elderly gentleman who practised in the law, and with 
whom I was a great favourite. Although five years had elapsed since I 
first ran away from my father, I thought it very likely that he might be 
still alive; I resolved to call at his house. When 1 knocked, and asked 
if he was at home, the girl who opened the door replied in the affirmative, 
and I was shown into the same little study, littered with papers, inte 
which I formerly used to bring him his peruke. 

* Your pleasure, sir?” inquired the old man, peering at me through his 
spectacles. 

“IT wish,” replied I, “ to ask your opinion relative to a disputed suc- 
cession. 

“ What is the property ?” 

** That of Monsieur Maurepas, who died some short time since.” 

“ What, have we another claimant? If so, as I] am employed by one 
party already, you must go elsewhere. I wish Francois would make his 
appearance and claim his own, poor fellow.” 

delighted to find that the old gentleman had still a regard for me, I 
made no scruple of making myself known. 

“IT am Francois, sir,” replied I. 

The old gentleman rose from his seat, and coming close to me, looked 
at me earnestly in the face. After a minute’s scrutiny, 

** Well—I do believe you are; and pray, sir, where have you been all 
this while?” 

“That's what I cannot very well tell, but I have seen and suffered 
much.” 

‘** But that’s what you must tell, if you wish to obtain your property— 
that is to say, you must tell me. Don't be afraid, Francois; it is a part 
of our profession to be confidants to strange secrets, and I think there are 
many locked up in this breast of more importance than any which you 
can disclose.” 

* But, sir, if my life is concerned.” 

“ What then—your life will be safe. If I told all I knew, I could hang 
half Marseilles. But laying my professional duty aside, I wish you well ; 
so now sit down, and let me hear your narrative.” 

I felt that I could confide in my old acquaintance, and I therefore com- 
menced a detail of my adventures. When I stated my being wrecked 
near Marseilles, he interrupted me, laughing— 

“ And you were the holy abbess?” 

“1 was.” 

“ Well, I thought I recollected your face, when I came with the rest 
of the Tom Fools, to pay my respects to you ; and when it was whispered 
that a man had personified the holy abbess, I said to myself, ‘ that it was 
either Francois or the devil,’ but I never mentioned my suspicions.” 


When I had finished my narrative, he observed, “ Now, Francois, there 
will be some risk of proving your identity in a court of justice, which 
the other parties will insist upon. What I should advise you to do, is, 
to compromise with the party that employs me. Make over to him a 
conveyance of all the property, on condition of your receiving one half, 
or more if we can get it. I will represent you as a careless young man, 
anxious to obtain money and spend it. If he agrees, you will obtain a 
August 1832.—voL, 1vV.—NO. XVI. DD 
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good round sum without risk, and I shall oblige both my clients,which is 
always my endeavour.” 

I agreed in the good sense of the proposal, and my old friend advanced 
me some louis to enable me to improve my appearance. Advising 
me not to show myself too much, he offered me a bed at his house. 
I left him to procure a more decent wardrobe; and for better disguise, 
fitted myself with an officer’s undress suit, and having purchased a few 
other necessaries, returned to his house. 

“ Well, upon my honour, you do justice to your dress. I don’t won- 
der at Mademoiselle de Fonseca falling in love with you. That is a sad 
story though—I don’t know whether I ought to trust you with my house- 
keeper, for she is very young and very pretty. Promise me, on your 
honour, that you will not make love to the poor girl, for I have an affec- 
tion for her, and will not have her added to your list of broken hearts.” 

“ Mention it not, I beg, sir,” replied I, mournfully ; ‘“ my heart is 
dead and buried with her whose name you have just mentioned.” 

‘Well, then, go up stairs, and introduce yourself. I have people 
waiting in the next room.” 

I obeyed his directions, and when I entered the parlour above, per- 
ceived a youthful figure working at her needle, with her back towards 
me. She turned her head at my approach—what was my amazement, 
what was my delight, when I beheld Cerise ! 


“ Holy Prophet,” exclaimed the Pasha, “is that woman come to life 
agajn ?” 

“ She never was dead, your Highness, and will occupy your attention 
more than once, if I am to proceed with my voyages.” 

“ But I hope there will be no more love scenes.” 


“ Only the present one, your Highness ; for after that we were mar- 
ried.” 


Cerise looked at me for one moment, screamed, and fell lifeless on the 
floor. I caught her in my arms, and as she lay senseless, called her by 
her name, and imprinted a hundred kisses on her lips. 

The noise had alarmed the old gentleman, who unobserved by me 
came in, and witnessed the scene. ‘ Upon my honour, sir, considering 
your promise to me just now, you are making rather free.” 

** Tis Cerise, my dear sir—Cerise !” 

** Cerise de Fonseca ?” 

* Yes, the same, the dear girl who I have ever lamented.” 

ri pon my soul, Mr. Francois, you've a talent for adventures,” said 
the old gentleman, leaving the room, and returning with a tumbler of 
water. Cerise was soon restored, and lay trembling in my arms. Our 
old friend, who considered that he was ‘de trop,’ quitted the room, and 
left us together. 

I will not dwell upon a scene which can have no charms to those, who, 
like your Highness, buy love ready made; I shall therefore narrate the 
history of Cerise, which at my request was imparted, previous to her re- 
ceiving a similar confidence on my part. 

** Allow me to observe, Felix, (or what is your name, you impostor ?” 
said Cerise, half reproachfully, and half in jest.) 

** My name is Francois.” ; 

. ¢ Well, then, Francois; but I never shall like that name so well as 
Felix, for it was to Felix that—but there’s nothing in a name after all— 
except that the first is engraven on my heart, and cannot be effaced. 
But let me tell my story, and allow me to commence with an observation, 
which my acquaintance with you, and subsequent reflections, have deeply 
impressed upon my mind. It unfortunately Someat that those who are 
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highest in rank in this world, pay dearly for it in a point upon which almost 
all the real happiness of life consists. I mean in the choice of the partner 
with whom they are destined to walk the pilgrimage hand in hand; and 
the higher their rank, the more strictly are they debarred from making a 
selection, which the meanest peasant can enjoy without control. 

“ A king has no choice, he must submit to the wishes of his subjects, 
and the interests of his country. The aristocracy in our country are 
little better off, at least the female part of it, for they are dragged from 
convents to the altar, and offered up as a sacrifice to family connexion. 
At the time that we were, or were supposed to be, (for as yet it is a 
mystery to me,) assisted by you on the road rs 

«In one point not a supposition certainly, my Cerise, for I took off my 
only garment to cover you.” 

“ You did—you did—I think I see you now, leaving the side of the 
chariot; I loved you from that moment—but to continue; I was then 
going down to the chateau, to be introduced to my future husband, whom 
I had never seen, although the affair had been long arranged. 

“ My father had no idea that any harm could result trom a few days’ 
acquaintance ; and he felt too grateful to forbid you the house ; but he 
little knew how situation and opportunity will overcome time; and I 
knew more of you ina few days than I thought I could have known of 
any man in so many years. That I loved you—loved you dearly—you 
know too well. 

** But to proceed ; (nay, don’t kiss me so, or I shall never tell my 
story.) The next morning I heard that you had gone, as you had told 
me it was your intention ; but my father’s horse did not come back—my 
father was grave, and the bishop more gloomy than usual. Two days 
afterwards I was informed by my father that you were an impostor, that 
all had been discovered, and that if taken you would eather be seized 
by the Inguisition ; but you had fled the country, and were supposed to 
have embarked at Toulon. He added, that my intended husband would 
arrive in a few days. 

“1 considered all that he had told me, and I formed the following con. 
clusions :—Ist. that you were not the person that you described yourself 
to be ; and, 2ndly, that he had discovered our attachment, and had in- 
sisted upon your not reappearing—but that you had deserted me, and left 
the country, I knew, after what had passed, to be impossible. But whether 
you were Monsieur de Rouille or not, you were all I coveted, and all 
that I adored; and I vowed that for you, I would live or die. I felt 
assured that one day or another, you would come back, and that convic- 
tion supported me. My future husband <a aryl pe was odious. The 
time fixed for our wedding drew nigh—I had but one resource, which was 
flight. A young girl who attended me, (you recollect her, she came and 
told us the bishop was coming, when we were in the garden,) I knew to 
be attached to me. I took her in confidence, and through her means I 
obtained a peasant’s dress, with the promise of shelter in her father’s 
cottage, some leagues distant. The night before the marriage was to 
take place, I ran lowe to the river that flows past the chateau, threw my 
bonnet and shawl on the bank, and then made my escape to where her 
father was waiting to receive me, in a cart which he had provided as a 
conveyance. The girl, who was left, managed admirably: it was sup- 
poses that I had drowned myself, and as they had no further occasion for 
ler services, she was dismissed, and joined me at her father’s cottage. 
I remained there for more than a year, when I thought it advisable to 
move, and come down to Marseilles, where I obtained the situation of 
housekeeper to this old gentleman, who has treated me more like a 
daughter than a domestic. Now, Mr. Francois, can you give so good an 
account of yourself?” 
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“ Not quite, Cerise; but I can honestly declare, that when I thought 
ou alive, I never forgot you, and believing you dead, I never ceased to 
ament you, nor have I looked at a woman since. Our old friend below 

can prove it, by my answer when he cautioned me against the charms of 
his heusekeeper.” 


I did not, your Highness, tell the whole truth to Cerise; for I have 
always considered it perfectly justifiable to retain facts which cannot add 
to people’s happiness. I declared that I left her because my life would 
have been forfeited if I had remained, and I valued it only for her sake. 
That I always intended to return, and when I quitted Valencia, and had 
become a man of property, I immediately proceeded to make inquiries, 
and heard the news of her death. Neither did I acquaint her with the 
profession which I had followed; I merely stated that my father was a 
man of eminence, and that he had died rich—for although people of good 
family will sometimes bow to love, taking the risque of high or low birth, 
they are always mortified when they discover that their ticket in the 
lottery has turned up a blank. 

Cerise was satisfied—we renewed our vows—and the old gentleman, 
who declared that of all the secrets in his possession ours would be the 
most dangerous to him if discovered, was not sorry to see us united, and 
quit the house. 

I obtained two-thirds of my fortune from the claimant, and with it 
and my wife repaired to Toulon. 

For one year I enjoyed uninterrupted happiness. My wife was every 
thing to me, and so far from leaving hes in search of variety, I could not 
bear to go out of the house unless she accompanied me ; but we were 
living much too fast, and at the end of the year I found one-third of my 
property had been spent. My affection would not permit me to reduce 
my wife to beggary, and I determined to take some measures to secure the 
means of future existence. Consulting her on the occasion, with many 
tears Cerise acknowledged my prudence, and having divided the remainder 
of my property, one half of which I laid out in merchandize, and the other 
I gave to her, for her support during my absence, I embarked on 
board of a vessel bound to the West Indies. 

We made the islands without any accident, and I was extremely suc- 
cessful in my speculations ; I began to think that fortune was tired of 
persecuting me, but knowing how treacherous she was, I shipped one half 
of my return cargo in another vessel, that | might have more than one 
chance. 

When our captain was ready to sail, the passengers repaired ou board, 
and amongst ohare a rich old gentleman who had come from Mexico, and 
who had been waiting for a passage home to France. He was very ill 
when he came on board, and I recommended his losing a little blood, 
offering my services on the occasion. ‘They were accepted ; the old gen- 
tleman recovered, and we were very intimate afterwards. We had been 
about a fortnight clear of the island, when a hurricane came on, the equal 
to which in force I never beheld. The sea was one sheet of foam, the 
air was loaded with spray, which was thrown with such violence against 
our faces that we were blinded ; and the wind blew so strong that no one 
could stand up against it. The vessel was thrown on her beam ends, and 
we all gave ourselves up for lost. Fortunately the masts went by the 
board, and the ship righted. But when the hurricane abated, we were in 
an awkward predicament ; the spare spars had been washed overboard, 
and we had no means of rigging jury-masts and making sail. ‘There we 
lay rolling in a perfect calm which succeeded, and drifting to the north- 
ward by the influence of what is called the gulf stream. 

One morning, as we were anxiously looking out for a vessel, we per- 
ceived something at a distance, but could not ascertain what it was. 
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At first we imagined that it was several casks floating, which had been 
thrown overboard, or had forced their way out of the hold of some vessel 
which had foundered at sea. But at last we discovered that it was an 
enormous serpent, coming directly on towards the vessel, at the rate of 
fifteen or twenty miles an hour. As it approached, we perceived to our 
horror, that it was about an hundred feet ae and as thick as the main- 
mast of a seventy-four; it occasionally reared its head many feet above 
the surface, and then plunging it down again continued its rapid course. 
When it neared us to within a mile, we were so alarmed that we all ran 
down below. The animal came to the ship, and rearing its body more 
than half way out of the water, so that if our masts had been standing, 
his head would have been as high as our topsail-yards, looked down on 
deck. He then lowered his great diamond-shaped head, and thrusting it 
down the hatchway, seized one of the men in his teeth, phinged into the 
sea and disappeared. . 

We were all horror-struck, for we expected his reappearance, and had 
no means of securing ourselves below, every grating mo sky-light having 
been washed overboard in the hurricane. The old gentleman was more 
alarmed than the rest. He sent for me and said, 

“I did look forward to once more seeing my relations in France, but that 
hope is now abandoned. My name is Fonseca, I ama younger brother of a 
oaks family of that name, and I intended, if not to enrich my brother, at 
least to endow his daughter with the wealth I have brought with me. 
Should my fears be verified, I trust to your honour for the performance 
of my request. It is, to deliver this casket, which is of great value, into 
the hand of either one or the other. Here is a letter with their address, 
and here is the key ; the remainder of my property on board, if saved, in 
‘ase of my death, is yours, and here is a voucher for you to show in case 
of necessity.” 

I took the casket, but did not tell him that I was the husband of his 
niece—as he might have disinherited her for having married so much 
below her rank in life. The old gentleman was right in his suppositions, 
the serpent returned in the afternoon, and seizing him as he had the sailor 
in the morning, again plunged into the sea; and so he continued bearing 
two or three off every day, until I was the only one left. On the eighth 
day he had taken off the last but me, and I knew that my fate must be 
decided in the evening; for large as he was, he could penetrate every 
part of the ship, and could draw you to him, when you were many feet 
distant, by sucking in his breath. 

There happened to be two casks, of a material lately invented in Eng. 
land, which we were taking to France on trial; during the hurricane, 
one had burst, and the stench proceeding from it was intolerable. Al- 
though it had gradually evaporated, I perceived that whenever the ser- 
pent approached any thing that had been defiled with it, he immediately 
turned away, as if the smell was as unbearable to him as it was to us. 
I don’t know what it was composed of, but the English called it coal tar. 
It struck me that I might save myself by means of this offensive compo- 
sition. I knocked out the head of the remaining cask, and arming myself 
with a broom dipped in it, I jumped into the cask which contained the 
remainder, and awaited my fate with anxiety. The serpent came; as 
usual, forced his head and part of his body down the hatchway, perceived 
me, and with eyes darting fire reached out his head to seize me. I dashed 
the broom into his mouth, and bobbed my head immediately under the 
coal tar. When I lifted it up again, almost suffocated, the animal had 
(disappeared. I crawled out, and looking over the side, perceived him 
lashing the ocean in his fury, plunging and diving to rid himself of the 
composition with which I had filled his mouth. After exhausting him- 
self with his furious endeavours, he went down, and I saw him no more. 
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« Did you never see him again ?” inquired the Pasha. 

« Never but that once; nor has the animal been seen before or since, 
except by the Americans, who have much better eyes than the people 
of Europe can boast of.” 


The vessel drifted to the northward with the gulph stream, until she 
was close to the land, when a pilot boat came out and boarded her. The 
people belonging to her were much annoyed to find me on board. Had 
there been no one in her, they would have claimed the whole vessel and 
cargo, whereas wy were now only entitled to one-eighth. 1 understood 
English enough to hear them propose and agree to throw me overboard. 
I immediately ran down below to secure my casket, and when I returned 
on deck, they launched me over the side. I sunk down, and diving under 
the counter, laid hold of the rudder chains, unperceived by them. In the 
mean time another pilot boat came to us, and sent her boat on board ; I 
swam to it and was hauled in. The captains being rivals, 1 was taken 
to New York as evidence against the people who had attempted my life. 
I staid there just long enough to sell my seven-eighths of the cargo, and 
see the men hung, and I then took a passage in a vessel bound to Bour- 
deaux, where I arrived in safety. From ne I repaired to Toulon, 
and found my dear Cerise as beautiful and as fond as ever. 

I was now arich man; I bought a large estate, with a marquisate at- 
tached to it. I also purchased the Chateau of Fonsecca, and made a gift 
of it to my dear wife. I was pleased at having the means of raising her 
again to that rank in society, which she had quitted for my sake. For 
some years we lived happy, although we had no children. After that, 
events happened which again sent me to sea. Such, your Highness, is 
the history of my Fourth Vesuee. 


“ Well,” observed the Pasha, “I never heard of so large a snake be- 
fore ; did you, Mustapha ?” 

“ Never, your Highness ; but travellers see strange things. What is 
to be the extent of your Highness’s bounty ?” 

“Give him ten pieces of gold,” said the Pasha, rising from the 
throne, and waddliig behind the curtain. 

Mustapha told out the sequins. “Selim, if I might advise you, it 
would please his Highness better, if you continued more at sea, and 
dealt a little more in the marvellous. That wife of yours, Cerise as you 
call her, is rather a bore.” 

“ Well, [I'll get rid of her to-morrow ; but I can tell you, vizier, that 
I deserve all my pay, for its rather fatiguing work—besides, my con- 
science. 

“* Holy rhe my ! hear him—his conscience ;_ go, hypocrite, drown it 
in wine to-night, and it will be dead to-morrow ; and don't forget to kill 
your wile.” 

‘* Allow me to observe, that you Turks have very little taste; never- 
theless, I get rid of her after your own fashion, for she shall go to the 
bottom of the sea—Bash em ustun, on my head be it.” 


—— --- 
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IRISH SKETCHES.—No. IV. 


PUCK OF THE PALE.—By Lapy Morgan. 


THE temperament of nations governs the character of their mythology ; 
for what can man attribute to the creatures of his fancy but the reflection 
or the exaggeration of his own sensations and desires? ‘The domestic 
mythology of England is distinguished by an homebred agency tinged 
by that bitter vein which makes its fairies malignant, and its men 
morose, The Irish mythology is wild and weird, full of passion and 
pathos ; its agents are more poetical, its apparatus more mysterious, its 
events more awful. The special interference of its ministers is an- 
nounced by sounds deep and fearful—the eagle and its scream, the 
goshawk and its shriek, Ihe death song of the Banshee, and the melan- 
choly vibrations of viewless harps. ‘The mythological impersonations of 
Ireland are all sympathy, sighing over wrongs they cannot remedy, and 
predicting events they cannot avert. At the head of this melancholy 
aud fantastic creation stands the Banshee, or white lady of sorrow ; 
her sweet, sad song, breaking on the silence of night, is the certain har- 
binger of death to the family of her disconsolate protection. If heard, 
hope quenches its light ; if seen, cheerfulness abandons the beholder for 
ever. ‘The image is indelible, and the stricken fancy is incessantl 

haunted by the fair but fearful form, draped in a death shroud, with 
hands wringing in agony, and eyes gleaming darkly and_ tearfully 
through long and golden tresses. This “madre di dolore” of Irish faith 
is a tatelar Seity natural to a nation, whose destiny it has been to suffer 
and complain, and it is also of universal credit and occurrence: but all 
the great Irish families have, in addition, their local and particular genii, 
who “ watch over them, through good and evil report.” They are equally 
the harbingers of woe, and by announcing fatal calamities lead their pro- 
tegées to an implicit resignation, which approaches to the numbing in- 
fluence of fatalism. The hawk of the Mac Murrochs, (O’Kavanachs, 
kings of Leinster,) was found by the followers of Strongbow in attend- 
ance upon the royal traitor, whose vices prepared the way for the Anglo- 
Norman invasion: at the distance of six centuries the hawk of the 
O’Kavanaghs still fulfils its melancholy functions. When the late 
Bryan Kavanagh, the representative of that ancient and royal race, fell 
ill at David’s Town, the seat of the Archibolds, and when he continued to 
linger after the physicians had given him over, he was wont to a 
that his hour was not yet come, with a confidence apparently inexplica- 
ble. It was, however, accompanied by a restlessness towards the close 
of day, when he earnestly desired to have his windows opened, and it was 
observed that his languid eyes followed the sailing flight of a hawk, 
which at that hour was accustomed to wing her way to her nest in the 
neighbourhood. One evening he was awakened from a deep sleep by an 
unusual sound, that resembled the flutter of a bird’s wings; he drew 
back his curtain, and in great agitation asked what was that? The 
friend who watched him, of who stood near to the window, replied, “ Itis 
a hawk, with a wood-pigeon in its talons.” Then,” said the descendant 
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of the kings of Leinster, ‘my hour is come.’ His friend threw up the 
window to give him, air, but when he returned to the bed-side he found 
him dead ! 

The eagle. of the O'Briens fluttered over the bloody battle of Clontarf, 
wheeling over the spot where the heroic Brian Boru fell in defence of his 
country against foreign invasion, and then disap fron the province 
to the seat of the ancient dynasty in the south. The O’Donnels had 
their raven, who still croaks over their fallen grandeur among the beau- 
tiful ruins of their castle of Donegal ; and every peasant clansman of the 
great families of Ireland has some oiseau de bon, ou de mauvaise 
augure ; the lueky gull or the brackett hen, which, if it “ does its spi- 
ring” less poetically than hawks and eagles, inspires equal confidence 
in its vaticinating and tutelary powers. Shortly after the English inva- 
sion, the Irish bards superinduced an oriental imagery brought into Eu- 
rope by. the Crusaders. The fabling of the Saracens, founded on the 
physical facts of their favourite science of chemistry, is replete with 
transmutations; and the pilgrim monks, on their return from Palestine 
to the “Isle of Saints,” opening to the Irish genius those sources 
whence Ariosto in after times drew his Alcina, and Spenser his Arcasia, 
adding enchanters and enchantresses to the wild imagery of Irish fiction. 
Old Hanmer, writing some ten years after the pats of heroic story in 
Treland, observes that “ many giants and worthy champions there were 
in those daies, both of Irish and Danish birth.”—An adventure ascribed 
to Fionne, Mac Comhal, or Fingal, the father and the hero of Ossian, 
was, eyidently borrowed. from the same original from which Trissino 
drew his magic tale of “the ring” in his Italia Liberata. Fingal, being 
present at, a feast of heroes in the hall of Almhain, went forth (in the 
words of the Irish poet *) to breathe “the fragrant gale,” when from an 
adjoining thicket a beautiful doe started forth and crossed his path. 
Fingal called his, dogs, and pursued the animal to the mountain of Sleiv 
Gullin, when the doe disappeared, or rather was replaced by a beautiful 
woman, who was weeping for the loss of a ring which she had dropped 
into the lake. Fingal gallantly plunges into the waters, recovers the ring, 
reaches the shore, and finds ‘imself in the presence of the enchantress, 
by whom, he ,is, turned, (it does not very well appear why) “to gray 
and palsied age.” Missed in “ the hall of shells” by his band of heroes, 
he is traced to the cave of the beautiful magician, who is compelled to 
disenchant her victim ; and the Irish tale winds up like the Italian canto, 
from which it differs only in names and sites. 

_In the twelfth century, the Anglo-Norman invasion excited an’ ob- 
vious imfluence on the national mythology, and the rnatural cre- 
ations of Ireland's morbid imagination became enlivened by the fantastic 
and mischievous genii, which, under the name of “feadrée,” or fairie, 
overran the English pale, and progressively extended their unseen, but 
not unfelt influence, together wit English arms and English power. 
This mythology had been but recently naturalized in England ; of true 
French origin,+ natives of the brilliant clime of Languedoc, the fairies 

* Miss Brook, authoress of “ Translations of Irish Poetry.” 


t Janguedoc is the ancient seat of the fairyism of modern Europe, There is not 
a village in that beautiful province which has not some cell or cavern which boasts 


omens at my residence, or at least some fount or spring where fairies 
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are still represented as pert, pretty, and petulant, as when they first 
issued frum their flowery cells, on the banks of the Garonne, in the train 
of their queen. 

Jervaise de Tilleberrie, Marshal of Arles in the thirteenth century, 
pene to the Emperor Otho the Fourth, says, “It is asserted by per- 
sons of unexceptionable credit that fairies used to choose themselves gal- 
lants from among men, and rewarded their attachment with an affluence 
of worldly goods ; but if they married, or boasted of fairy favours, they 
severely smarted for such indiscretions.” With which of the Anglo- 
Norman knights queen Titania came to Ireland—a Geraldine or a De 
Burgh, a Le Gros or a Le Boteler—does not appear. But whether her 
light, x Lampe? fancy fixed itself upon any of these, or upon: an 
O’Donnel or an O'Connor, there are evident vestiges of her power and 
influence, and of her having possessed herself of every hill and vale, 
spring and fount, where heath-bells bloom and waters sparkle. The 
English pale became all fairy land, and Spenser found in Ireland those 
treasures of fairy lore to which his poem stands so largely indebted. 
Between the new settlers and the aboriginal genii of the land there was 
no similarity; the fairy, with her French characteristics, her love of 
dancing and proneness to coquet, had either imbibed a bitter and mis- 
chievous disposition during her residence in England, or was supposed 
to have done so by the harassed Irish. The fairie was always in- 
voked in fear, and propitiated as a demon. Down to the present day 
the lower Irish pour upon the earth libations of whatever they drink, as 
a sacrifice to fairy power; and an order of priesthood was early insti- 
tuted to mediate between the malignant little deities and the victims of 
their tyranny. Blights, blasts, mischiefs, maladies, were attributed to 
fairy influence, and their remedy was within the peculiar jurisdiction of 
the “ fairy doctor,” or wise man, whose intercourse and mediation with 
“ the good people” have never been doubted, and is still songht and pur- 
chased by the unhappy wight, 


«‘ Who in their hour of fairy revel, 
Or in their sacred paths dare tread in shape profane.” 


Such luckless intruders paid their penalty by being waylaid and carried 


“ Through break and through briar, 
Through mud and through mire ;”” 


sometimes also by the loss of health, sense, or cattle ; or by undergoing 
such ludicrous persecutions from some particular’ “ sprite, pitiless an 

rough,” has filled up the measure of his hatred against the Boddagh 
Sassoni,* who, in addition to their political injuries, had thus introduced 
“urchins, ouphs, and faierie,” without the human sympathy, or super- 
human dignity, which distinguish the spirits of Insh mythology. In 
process of time, every physical calamity was attributed to the malicious 
intervention of the “good people,” (so called, in fear or in irony). 
Paddy Rooney's complaint of having been changed at nurse, was one of 
common occurrence. Every fond mother, whose baby’s ° days were 
dwindled to the shortest span,” believed that some night-trippmg fairy 
had exchanged her own fine “lump of a gossoon” for the “donny poor 


* Boddagh Sassoni, ‘‘ English churls,” a term anciently applied to English settlers. 
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cratur,” whose wizzard eyes gleamed from the chimney nook, where it 
had been deposited during the parents’ absence at wake or patron. 
There was another species of agency exercised by the Fead-heree par- 
ticularly obnoxious to Irish habits and Irish tastes. A nation of war- 
riors and bards, whose lives were passed in battle or in song, had for 
ages indulged in a poetic licence, an epic negligence of domestic order 
and its prosaic details, which shocked the tidy deities of the conquerors. 
The little subjects of “ the radiant queen, who hated sluts and sluttery,” 
were accustomed to pinch “ the unclean knight” who lagged behind in 
the march of dandyism, such as old Campion describes in speaking of 
the Irish gentlemen of his time--- cleare men of skinne and hue, but 
of themselves careless and beastiall, though they have now left off 
saffron, and learn to wash their shirts four or five tymes in a year.” 
The contest was obviously unequal; the fairies soon gave in, and 
‘ taking Irish order,” fled to the hills; where, while Peaseblossom, Cob- 
web, Moth, and Mustardseed, amused themselves by blasting corn, in- 
fecting cattle, or “ warring with red mice for their leathern wings,” one 
only became domiciliated with man, who assuming the attributes of the 
good old Celtic Leprehawn, displayed the malice of the “ swart fairy of 
the mine,” together with the tricksome fun of his own peculiar nature. 
This was Puck.* 

To the present day, Puck is supposed to exercise his ancient juris- 
diction over the ruined castles of the English Pale and to preside in the 
modern mansions raised on their picturesque sites. Puck never “ dege- 
nerated to the mere Irishry ;” but continues a true member of the Bri- 
tish demonology, and a spirit of the same local and domestic character 
as he is described b os eet “A shrewd and a knavish spirit,” 
he entered into all the ¢racasseries of a country-house life, but he seldom 
extended his operations beyond the bawn, or park-paling of the 
castle or mansion which he had adopted as his residence; while his 
agency seems to have been particularly directed towards the female de- 
partments of domestic economy. 


“To skim milk, and sometimes labour at the quern, 
Or bootless make the breathless housewife churn. 
Those that hobgoblin called him, or sweet Puck, 
He did their work, and they had sure good luck.” 


Just such an imp as Shakspeare (the best painter of English man- 
ners during the middle ages) has described, was said to have accom- 
panied the Talbots from their seat at Eccleswell to their Pale Castle of 

lalahide in Ireland. His feats and pranks, in which the oral traditions 
of oe family abound, were related over the winter fire, till the listener 
woul 


— “Swear 
A merrier hour was never watched” 





than that in which the Irish “ story-tellers” related the humonrs of the 
Anglo-Norman demon. In process of time, however, Puck and his 
homely tricks were voted a bore; and it is related, that his perpetual 
interference in all domestic service, his fastidious love of order, and 
proneness to mischief, at length induced the Talbot family to leave their 


* Puck is an old Gothic term, signifying fiend or devil. 
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castle, for the sole purpose of getting rid of him. Palfries were saddled, 
sumpter-horses loaded, fair dames were mounted, and gallant knights 
were in attendance. The = commenced their march ; when in pass- 
ing the drawbridge, they heard a dabbling in the water, and a clapping 
of hands and rustling of linen, which indicated the avocation of a laun- 
dress of no common activity. ‘“ What can that be ?” asked the Lady of 
Malahide. “It is only Puck,” answered a superhuman voice, from the 
brink of the fosse beneath, “bucking his linen to follow the family.” 
The ladies turned back in despair, and submitted for another half cen- 
tury to an influence which was regarded as a malediction.* 

When “ the troubles” had banished the family from Malahide, and they 
took refuge in their seat of Talbot’s Town in Wicklow, they sought some 
consolation in the belief that they had at least left the family tormentor 
behind them, to annoy the Cromwellian invader, Miles Corbet, who had 
taken possession of the castle. It rs that the young ladies of the 
family, on some sultry morning, had adjourned to an old building to take 
the refreshment of a cold bath, in the only vessel appropriated to such a 
luxury in times so comparatively rude ol simple—a brewing vat. The 
beauty of the circle, drawing off her silken hose of yellow, clocked with 
crimson, and admiring the veiny whiteness of her bioiicine ancle, ex- 
claimed, “‘ How white it is!” “ Puck has a whiter,” screamed out the 
well-known voice ; and the imp, perched on a rafter of the roof, was 
seen exhibiting his spindle shanks and laughing, as imps only laugh, 
at the comparison. The ladies gave in, and shortly after, by the “ Act 
of Settlement,” Puck and the Talbots were reinstated at Malahide. Ata 
much more recent period, and after a long interval of suppressed ac- 
tivity, Puck once more became the object of the most intense interest, 
and awful apprehension, among the servants of the family. One morn- 
ing, during the residence of some occasional visitors to the hospitable 
mansion, the housemaids on entering the apartments for the purpose of 
commencing their accustomed task of cleanliness and order, were more 
than astonished at finding their work already performed to their hands. 
Carpets were swept, nialbveveienion drawn up, chairs and tables regi- 
mented in their proper places, and logs piled on the ancient andirons of 
the spacious hearth, as punctually and precisely as if done under the 
immediate inspection of the most orderly of housekeepers. Eyes were 
rubbed, whose evidence could scarcely be believed ; memories were 
taxed to revive a recollection of work done, par extraordinaire, after the 
family had retired on the previous evening; but no such facts could be 
recalled. And while the services of Puck elicited the promise of a new 
suit of clothes,+ for on this point Puck was particular, his half-pleased, 
half-frightened protegées came to the conclusion, “ that there are more 
things in heaven and earth, than were dreamed of in their philosophy.” 


* « Puck take you!” is a form of cursing still common in Ireland ; and to “ play 
the very puck,” is synonymous for playing the devil, 

t Tradition speaks loudly of the little demon’s attention to his toilette. His 
favourite dress was a suit of black, and it was a common thing to bribe him with 
the promise of one. It happened, however, at a particular period, when he was 
more than ordinarily mischievous, that it was suggested that if he would leave his 
measure, the castle taylor should instantly supply him with a propitiating dress. 
Puck took the hint, and laying his full-length in the /ossit of the bake-house, made 
so accurate an impression on the flour, that all difficulty of fitting him was removed. 
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The next day, the same miracle was again worked, and for several 
succeeding mornings the especial office of the housemaids was, in like 
manner, rendered a sinecure, Old traditions were straightway ripped 
up, ancient stories were revived, till the whole household came to “an 
unanimous resolution” that Puck, and Puck alone, should be answerable 
for the wonder. The story spread from the servants’ hall to the house- 
keeper’s room, and from the housekeeper's room to the black oak cham- 
ber, and divers natural solutions were attempted of the supernatural 
manifestation. The housemaids were taxed with sleep-walking, the 
footmen with an hoax; each hypothesis was in turn received and aban- 
doned, while the sceptical auditor (after his wont) cut the knot he could 
not loosen, and in spite of evidence, denied the fact altogether. Every 
thing, however, is known at last, and it was ultimately discovered that 
one of the guests laboured under a monomania of cleanliness, and that 
impelled by this partial insanity, he was in the habit of rising during 
the middle of the night, to gratify the singular propensity of thus setting 
his house in order, a propensity which he had extended to the castle of 
his friend. 

With this adventure, the implicit faith in the feats of Puck of the 
Pale ended in Malahide Castle, but not in its environs, nor in the gene- 
ral belief of the lower orders. Governments changed, revolutions came, 
the Stuarts were deposed, the houses of Orange and Hanover succeeded, 
even the Bill of Catholic Emancipation was passed: yet amidst all 
these changes Puck held his place, and flourished under each dynasty 
alike. But the schoolmaster is at length gone abroad, even in Ireland ; 
parochial tithe-meetings are euctiline the legendary topics of the 
winter evening’s fireside, Leprehawns are yielding to editors, fairy tales 
to leading articles, and Puck has found a more potent successor in the 
political agitator. Yet, ere such idle visions of the brain, then, pass 
away, it may be we to put such scattered fragments of “ fairy revelry” 
on record, as marking the spirit of the age in which they were influential. 
The present is an age of facts—of prose, not of poetry; and though 
many there may be who still prefer the fanciful and brilliant combina- 
tions which peculiarly belong to periods of ignorance and superstition, 
yet that which és, is inevitable ; and that which is inevitable, must be 
necessary. 
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ANOTHER MRS. TROLLOPE! 


PREVIOUS to its publication, we have been favoured with a sight of a 
very baterpating work, being the “ Narrative of a Tour through the 
United States, by a Lady ;” and as we perused it, we could not help 
fancying that it was written by Mrs. Trollope herself, when in a better 
humour with the Yankees than she appears to have been, after a two 
years’ residence in the country. There is a liveliness and humour 
running through the whole of the work, without any spice of ill nature ; 
and we must acknowledge that many of Mrs. Trollope’s observations on 


our Trans-Atlantic friends are fully corroborated. The following descrip- 


tion of a party in a steam-boat to Albany is very characteristic. 


“IT do not like New York, and I could not be tempted to live there if 
I was offered the best house in the gity. It was extremely hot the week 
we were there, and I neither liked the looks or manners of the inhabi- 
tants. The ladies walk the streets in the morning in satin slippers, their 
dresses over white satin slips, gauze hats as large as umbrellas, with fo- 
rests of flowers waving in all directions. I went to church on Sunday, 
and I might have imagined myself at the opera rather than a place of 
worship: the dresses, laughing, and incessant conversation of my neigh- 
bours on every side made devotion quite impossible, and my husband 
was so much disgusted that he took his hat and walked out of the church 
before the service was concluded. Bishop preached a confirmation 
sermon, which was a most excellent one ; the ceremony was to take place 
immediately after, and the congregation were to remain for a concluding 
prayer. But the scene was so animating, and so indecorous for such an 
occasion, that we did not remain to witness it. The young persons who 
were to be confirmed threw off their fine hats, and crowded from the gal- 
leries to get a good place so boisterously, that it reminded me of a push 
to get into a theatre to see some popular actor ; and those who were to be 
confirmed had flowers of orange blossoms in their hair, and evinced so 
much concern for their looks, that it gave me more the idea of a wedding 
than a consecration. I was heartily tired of New York, but we could not 
get away under a week, and the only agreeable occurrence was a sail up 
the North River in a steam-boat, to a place called West Point, where there 
is an establishment for cadets training for the American army, to beat 
the English. No scenery can exceed the beauty and magnificence of the 
North River, on each side. The girls were wild with delight, and even 
those who had been accustomed to the picturesque beauties of Switzer. 
land might have been gratified by the mountain scenery, which extended 
twenty miles, and which, I am told, increases in splendour as ad- 
vance towards Albany. The steam-boat was a moving ark, and I cannot 
describe my sensations when it began to move, for I had no idea I was 
on board, and thought we were in some store, where the passengers as- 
sembled in readiness toembark ; and when we were really moving at the 
rate of fifteen miles an hour I was in dismay, and thought the wharf, 
stores, and all, had given way. You can form no idea of the size and 
beauty of these steamers: the one we were in was equal to an hundred 
and eighty horse power, and there were more than three hundred pas- 
sengers on board going up to Albany. We dined at West Point, one of 
the sweetest romantic spots in the world, and the return steam-boat 
from Albany took us up, and brought us back to New York on one of the 
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most beautiful moonlight evenings I ever saw. The cabins are fitted up 
with satin-wood, rose-wood, bird's-eye maple, and mahogany ; the cur- 
tains blue silk to all the berths, and the bed-linen as white as snow. We 
breakfasted on board, and the whole party were accommodated in the 
eating apartment. There was every kind of meat, fish, cakes, fruit, tea, 
coffee, and chocolate, and as good attendance as you could meet with in a 
London hotel. We saw more of the American manners on board the 
steam-boat than elsewhere, as all are on a footing, and pay the same fare, 
and therefore consider themselves entitled to say and do what they please. 
But I must do them the justice to say, with all their freedom and inde- 
pendence, the men are indinitely more polite to the ladies than the gentle. 
men in England are. We never moved from one side of the boat to the 
other but twenty fe//ows started from their seats, and placed their chairs 
for us, and entered into conversation, which in them is not considered 
impudence ; and we found them useful in describing the different scenes 
we were passing. To be sure, they were quite free and easy, and made 
themselves one of our party, always making a circle around us wherever 
we moved, and laughing with us, and occasionally treating us with 
their observations. We had a book of maps, describing the different points 
of the river we were passing, some of which were interesting to know, as 
they related to the American war ; and we were shown the spot where 
Major Andre was taken, where his court-martial was held on the opposite 
shore, and the place of execution. I was looking over this book, and a 
tall Yankee came behind me, and with his head on my shoulder, began 
reading at the same time; and on my noticing that I had not seen one 
place described in the page I was reading, he said, ‘ I expect you have 
turned over two leaves, Miss,’ (I am always called Miss,) and he wet his 
thumb, and turned back a page, leaning entirely on me all the time. I 
turned round and gave him one of my particular looks, which I can call 
up when I am offended, and at the same time thanked him for his in- 
formation in a manner which, | intended, should check all further imper- 
tinence ; but he replied, ‘ No trouble, I assure you ; 1 was always noted 
for being civil to the ladies.’ Jane was much amused, and laughed with 
all her heart, which he construed into admiration, and laughed louder 
than she did, and ‘ expected Miss was a bit of a wag.’ Finding we 
could not make an observation without attracting the attention of a 
crowd, the girls began talking with their fingers. Our friend inquired 
of me what my gals were twirling and snapping their fingers for; it 
looked very mad-like? I said they were conversing. ‘ Upon my soul, I 
wish they would teach my gals to speak in dumb show, for their tongues 
are swung in the middle, and chatter at both ends. Why, I vow it is 
better than Greek and Latin, and I don’t understand what they would be 
at,’ I told him it was not intended he should, ‘O well; mayhap they 
are talking secrets ;’ and then twenty independents shouted so loud, that 
the shores echoed with their mirth.” 


. We will now offer to the reader the narrative of another steam expe- 
dition : 


‘* We left New York for Boston in one of the largest steamers in the 
service, and I was ag on board by an assurance that I should only 
be sixteen hours before I should be landed at Providence, and that the 

sage was one of pleasure. I did not quite like the idea of being shut up 
in a cabin with Jews, Turks, and infidels, higgledy-piggledy for so many 
hours ; but as it was the quickest method of travelling, I yielded without 
making an objection ; but I now declare that nothing shall ever tempt me 
again to such another expedition, which proved infinitely more hazardous 
and uncomfortable in every respect than our voyage from England. We 
left New York at four o'clock in the afternoon, and at six we were recom- 
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mended by the pilot to go below, as there was an appearance of a thunder 
storm. Such a request was sufficient to alarm any one less cowardly than 
myself, and with my knees knocking against each other I was assisted to 
the cabin: we had our berths chosen by a friend, who made interest for a 
curtain to screen us from the intrusion of the passengers; and there I 
entered, and seated myself on the ground, stomach-sick, and heart-sick ; 
the lightning was so vivid and incessant that the skies appeared one blaze 
of fire, and the thunder tremendous and most awful. It lasted without 
abatement, eight hours ; and even the gentlemen evinced symptoms of 
fear ; all uniting in opinion, that such a storm had never been witnessed 
in the East River ; the pilot told me the following morning, that he feared 
more than once, that the lightning would have struck the machinery, 
which in the Franklin is very heavy, as the navigation is difficult, and the 
seas rough in the East River. We escaped, God be praised for all his 
mercies, and we have experienced many to be thankful for since we left 
England. Whilst I was in my retirement below, two females entered my 
cabin, and seated themselves, without ceremony, one on each side, and 
wedged me up so close I could not move. They were Quakers, and the 
ugliest (awful, they would say here) women I ever beheld. After I had 
taken a survey of them, I covered my eyes with my hand, and remained 
quiet; one of them began with, ‘Be thee afeard?’ I made no reply. 
She raised her voice, ‘I say, be thee afeard?’ ‘No!’ ‘T guess you be, 
or thee would not cover thy eyes.’ I answered, ‘1 wish to be alone.’ 
aren thee wishes to worship; if so, we shall be willing to join 
thee.’ 

“I was then silent, and so were they, for a short time, when one of the 
ladies showed symptoms of qualmishness, and made such wry faces that 
the other screamed out, ‘If thee is going to be sick, move off farther 
from the woman,’ (meaning me.) I joined in the request, and begged 
they would both go, as I was really indisposed, and could not relieve 
myself before company ; and finding that it was no joke with me, they de- 
camped, and I had the comfort of being left alone. We did not arrive at 
Providence before three o'clock the next day, three hours later than the 
usual time; we found very excellent carriages waiting, sufficiently large 
to take us all, with our luggage, and in less than ten minutes we were 
travelling most rapidly, at the rate of nine miles an hour. The horses 
were as fine as any I ever saw in England; the roads excellent, the 
scenery most {beautiful ; and we were all in high spirits; the girls 
astonished at seeing fine azelias, broad-leaved calmia, and other shrubs, 
so prized in Europe, growing by the road-side, and in full bloom.” 


The following description of a love-feast, although the authoress ac- 
knowledges that it is from hearsay evidence, fully corroborates the account 
of Mrs. Trollope: 


“ A lady told me, that she was invited to one of those friendly meetings 
called by the parties love-feasts, (spiritual 1 mean ;) persons who take 
so much care of their souls that they allow their bodies to do as they 
please, and many are the instances of their going astray. The company 
consisted of divines, and the chosen few who would not contaminate 
themselves by joining any party where there was music or cheerfulness ; 
they conversed on religious subjects chiefly, and ere of charity, tempe- 
rance, and forbearance, railed against their neighbours, took hourly re- 
freshment, smacked their lips at the frequent bumpers of champagne, 
made comparisons between their meetings and the profane assem led at 
other houses ; thanked God they were not as other men; and then pro- 
posed going to worship before they parted. O dear, O dear! such doings 
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discredit religion, and disgust those who see profession and practice at 
such variance.” 


We must give one more extract, describing a fashionable disease in 
America : 


“There is a fashionable complaint come out in this country, which I 
never heard of in England ; every body has dispepsia. When I arrived at 
New York, all the gentlemen made excuses for their wives not waiting 
on me, as they were suffering from dispepsia. I was afraid to ask what 
it was, fearing some explanation which would shock my delicacy, so I 
only replied, ‘ Dear me, | am very sorry, how long has she been afflicted ?’ 
As it was a disease which confined them at home, I considered myself 
safe, and did not expose my ignorance. When I was in the steam-boat, 
one of my tormentors in the cabin asked me if I had dispepsia. I said 
yes, of a venture, hoping it was an infectious complaint, and that they 
would leave me. I heard the word echoed from one side of the boat to 
the other; and I thought I would inquire of an old gentleman what the 

revalent disease in America was. ‘ Dusen, ma’am, ‘ And what is it?’ 
Why ma'am, a genteel name for indigestion ; we folks in this country, 
particularly the ladies, eat too many meals in the day, and take no exer- 
cise, except in their rocking-chairs, and no wonder they have indigestion.’ 
When I arrived in I experienced the truth of his observation ; for 
refreshments are brought in at ten in the morning, and go on until ten at 
night. No ladies walk, and we are thought to belong to the descendants 
of Goliath, and to possess supernatural strength because we walk a mile 
or two; there are three rocking-chairs, covered with crimson velvet, in 
the two parlours, and one in my bed-room, and they are seldom vacant ; 
every body takes a rock in the course of the day. The style of the 
parties would amuse | ot. we assemble about nine o'clock; when 
the tea is handed round to the ladies, who sit altogether in a row, the 
gentlemen keeping a ame ge distance to give room to the waiters, 
who require space ; another set of men follow, with their arms extended 
wide as the poles, offering lemonade, negus, and large tumblers of iced 
water; then two more with moulds of different ices, in pyramids as 
lofty, nearly, as the one in Place Vendéme, and of the same shape, which 
the gentlemen batter down and help to the ladies. Another waiter keeps 
close, with a tray filled with every find of cake. As soon as people have 
cooled themselves with as much ice as they can eat, another set of trays 
appear with dressed lobster, made as hot as the naughty man, ham sand- 
wiches, scolloped oysters, cold tongue, buttered crackers, and raddishes ; 
these refreshments walk round the room without one moment of rest, 
from nine to eleven, and I have seen the ladies partake of all of them, and 
finish with a quantity of strawberries and cream, and one or two 
glasses of champagne, which is given at all the parties, and the 
nerves are im a continual state of alarm from the popping of long 
corks, for the waiters appear to understand what they ought to do; and 
whilst you are conversing with a neighbour, there is a sound of artillery 
on all sides, and corks flying in all directions. No wonder the folks have 
dispepsia! I have seen a lady eat as much lobster sallad as would fill a 
side-dish, and finish with strawberries and cream; all these eatables 
placed on a side table, would fill it, and save the trouble of handing them 
about, and not endanger the dresses, which suffer very much from eating 
every thing on the lap. We are thought to be very abstemious, as we 
never exceed a pound of cake of different kinds, and as much ice as 
would fill a quart mould; and we are often questioned if we are afraid of 
dispepsia.” 
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We have extracted sufficiently to enable the public to form some idea 
of this. work: we shall conclude with an observation at the close, very 
different from the sarcasms of Mrs. Trollope. “TI do like the Yankees, 
they are hospitable and kind-hearted ; they make you welcome at once, 
without inquiring whether you are honest, as if there was a danger of 
losing your spoons and napkins if they invite you to dinner. Much as 
there is to laugh at, there is much more to commend, and if not yet 
arrived at that state of civilization to which we pretend, they at the same 
time have not yet fallen into the selfishness and meanness which disgrace 
our refinement.” 





PETER PINDARIC. 


HOW TO SAVE GLASS. 


In Fulham’s pleasant vicinage is found 
A green, rich spot, ’yclep’d a nursery garden ; 

Yet why the ~Raam 3 so nam’d, 

(To own my ignorance I'm not asham’d) 

1 know 
It would be hard to show: 

For there no squalling bantlings do abound, 
For there “no young idea's taught to shoot,” 

But rather, if you please, 

They cut the shoots of trees, 
In order the said trees may yield more fruit. 
And yet, such quantities of seeds they sell 
From this same place, it might be very well 

A “Seminary” called. 

But no, 

A little way below 
You see a large brick house, and play ground wall’d, 
And on blue board, in gilded letters, very 
Brilliant and grand, is flourish’d ‘ Seminary.” 


° 


Now, Mister Delve, so his cognomen ran, 
Was, by his nursery made, a nursery man. 
Once to him, on a Sunday, came to dine 
A warm good man, and very wise— 
A stock-broker, and judge of wine ; 
And most observant too, with his small eyes ; 
Compar'd with him, Lord Eldon was a hollow man, 
At giving advice he was a very Solomon. 
Neat rows of garden glasses in array, 
Sparkled along the cultivated way, 
Here they in safety stood, or so Delve deem'd— 
For a high wall sufficient safeguard seem‘d. 
August 1832.—VvoOL. IV.—NO. XVI. RE 
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Nought from the road was seen. The man of stock 
Thus bespoke Delve :—“ Why, Delve, are you a block, 
To leave such fragile things, 
Unguarded thus, alone, : 
Quite at the mercy of each boy that flings 
A stone? 
Delve, my advice don't scorn, 
Or else you'll rue it ; 
Put up a board, and warn 
Each passer by, 
That perhaps might wish to shy, 
He'll break the law if he bev dare to do it.” 


Next day, Delve’s road-side wall was duly suited 
With painted board, which all with wonder saw 
And re ** All persons shall be prosecuted 
Who throw stones here, according to the law.” 





Now, from the seminary nam’d before, 
Out pour’d of urchins wild, at least a score. 
elve’s board they saw, 
And much amaz’d, 
All stood and gaz’'d ; 
And after they had spelt it 
Down to the last word, 1, a, w, law, 
They voted they would pelt it. 
Then each young flinger ask’d himself, “ Why, why 
May'nt I 
Have over this same wall a jolly shy ? 
Crikey! to-night, but we'll all come and try !” 
When the night fell, the stones fell too,— 
The night look'd black—next day poor Delve look’d blue. 
By the stock-broker’s counsel, then he found 
His stock lay broken to some twenty pound— 
Yet Delve was not of all the worst of asses, 
He held his tongue, eschew’d the law, 
Took down his board, and never after saw, 
When he arose, long lines of broken glasses. 


MORAL. 


Should “ the great Captain of the Age,” 
Who is not stone, but iron blind— 
(Meaning the visuals of his mind,) 

Wish the wild rabble to engage 
To smash his glass—the man of laurel : 

May, from this tale, perhaps, extract a moral. nas 
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THE OBEAH WOMAN. 


A WEST INDIA NARRATIVE, 


Ir was in the year 18— that I quitted England for the island of 
Antigua, my father, who was at the head of a mercantile house in this 
country, considering that a few months’ local and practical knowledge of 
the state of society in the West Indies would better enable me to form a 
just estimate of the wants and condition of the colonies, than all the theo- 
retical study that could be obtained in England. It was with these 
just views that he determined I should remain a year in the islands, 
previous to my being admitted as a partner in the firm ever which he 
presided. 

On my arrival at Antigua, I took up my abode at the plantation- 
house of an old friend and correspondent of my father. He was a 
widower ; his only daughter had for some years been sent to Eng- 
land for her education. I had seen her but once, and that was a few 
days previous to my departure, when my father had directed me to call 
and offer my services in taking charge of any thing which she might 
wish to send out to Antigua. I was then in all the haste of a young 
man embarking in life, and on board of a ship at the same time, and my 
subsequent recollection of her was merely that she was rather a pretty 
and elegant young person. 

I had been about four months on the island, and had gained a very 
tolerable insight into the habits and peculiarities of the negroes, when 
the circumstances occurred which I am now about to relate ; but I must 
first describe the plantation and its inhabitants. The plantation-house 
was situated at the end of a ravine, in the hollow of which were the cane 
plantations, extending from the house to within a hundred yards of the 
sea. Qn one side, ou the rising ground, and about a quarter of a mile 
from the plantation-house, stood the cottages of the negroes, with their 
provision grounds, running back towards the hill as far as the industry of 
the possessors induced them to put the land into the tillage. The mills 
and sugar-works were down by the sea-side, where there was a small bay 
with a wooden pier run out into deep water, for the droghers to come 
along-side and receive the casks of sugar which were in these vessels, 
carried round to St. John’s, and transferred to West India ships waiting 
for their cargoes. It was an isolated beautiful spot. The negroes were 
contented and happy ; I was constantly with them, and have therefore 
no hesitation in making the assertion. Sunday was their day of rest, or 
rather of pleasure, for they took no advantage of the former privilege. 
Before the sun had time to evaporate the dew-drops which glistened on 
the prickly pear-bushes, you would see them dressed in their smartest 
attire, loaded with the produce of their labour, gaily start off in a crowd 
to the market at St. John’s, which is invariably held on the early part of 
that day. It was not only to sell their produce, but to meet their friends 
and supply their little wants, that they went to town. In the afternoon, 
most of them returned and attended the chapel, which was about two 
miles from the estate on the road to St. John’s; the service beimg per- 
formed in the evening that it might be attended by the negroes after they 


had disposed of their produce. 
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Before I had been three months on the estate, I was acquainted with 
every negro upon the ‘property, and many were the ruses ee by 
them to obtain from me some indulgence in the shape of rum, &c., when 
I went down in the evening to their cluster of cottages to witness their 
merriment—for seldom, if ever, did an evening pass away without their 
favourite amusement of dancing. ‘There was one slave girl, about seven- 
teen years old, who was considered the beauty of the plantation. I never 
could myself admire any = so decidedly black, but still I could not 
deny the extreme beauty of her teeth, the happy smile upon her face, 
and the neatness, as well as cleanliness, of her person and dress; her 
figure was perfection, and compared with her own race, she certainly was 
a beauty. 

This girl was usually the delegate from the other slaves, when they 
would coax me out of an order for two or three bottles of rum to enliven 
their merriment—I might almost say, to enable them to keep it up; for 
although I seldom observed any sensible perspiration among the gang 
when they were at work, yet when they danced it was most profuse ; it 
appeared as if they made a pleasure of labour and a labour of pleasure. 
Half the exertion employed in the field which they expended in their 
amusement, would have enabled them to have accomplished their tasks. 
before the day was half over. ‘This slave girl was the object of admira- 
tion of many a young Othello, but one appeared to me to be decidedly 
the favourite. This was John Pepper, a fine tall negro, about twenty - 
three years of age, with a humorous expression of countenance, whiclr 
he seldom lost, except when flouted by his mistress, for it must not be 
supposed that there is any want of coquetry in the black damsels of An- 
tigua. “Eh! you tink I lub you now—keep you distance, Massa Pep- 

er,” would often be the rebuff, accompanied with a scornful toss of the 
ead, which John would receive when he too closely pressed his suit. 
Now whether it was that Sally Mango thought that I was partial to her, 
or whether she had first taken a fancy to me, I cannot pretend to say, 
but certain it was that by degrees she entirely broke off with Mr. John 
Pepper, and took every opportunity of throwing herself in my way. At 
this conduct John Pepper became sullen and unhappy. One day I ac- 
costed him, and sshed when the marriage was to take place. “ So help 
me Gad, Massa Compton, me tink it nebber take place while you here. 
When you go away back to your own country ?” 

“ Not for some time, John; but what makes you think so?—you do 
not suppose | want to stand in your way ?” 

“ Suppose then, Massa, no wish stand in my way, why always stand 
about negro hut > White gentleman nebber come to negro hut.” 

“ IT come down to the negro huts because it amuses me to see you all 
so happy.” 
lt Me no happy, Sar,” replied Pepper, shaking his head, and looking 
heree, 

“ Well, then, John, I'll try and make you so; tell me how I can assist 
you with Sally. If I can, I will with pleasure.” 

“Suppose you really speak for true, Massa Compton, you do me 
much good. Massa Compton, you know dat dam old hag, Nelly, what 
you always give pistareen to,—she like you very much—me hear her 
say vou real gentleman. Now, Massa Compton, tell old Nelly you wish 
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Sally marry me, and then it all come true, sure as Gad Amighty in 
Hebben.” 

The old negress to whom Pepper referred, was perhaps one of the 
most miserable and disgusting objects that could be imagined. Her face 
was shrivelled up like a Norfolk biffin, her thin hair as white as snow, 
her eyes nearly closed with a running sore, her mouth toothless, her 
frame bone and skin, her hands withered, and her body trembling. She 
sat upon a large stone at the door of her hut during the greater part of 
the day, and muttering to herself as she basked in the sun. In fact, she 
appeared to be a remnant of existence, a thing alive and breathing, but 
nothing more. I seldom went down to the huts without putting into her 
band a small piece of money, which she would receive with a nod of her 
head as her long fingers clasped over the gift. 

“ And how will she bring this to pass ?” continued I. 

“ Massa Compton, I tell you,” replied Pepper, who was standing by 
me—and he leant down over the back of my chair, until his mouth was 
close to my ear and whispered—* Massa Compton—she great, very great 
Obeah woman.” 

Of this I had not been aware—it was a secret which never would have 
been confided to me by any negro, but one so violently in love as John 
Pepper. Obeah practices are punished with severity when discovered, 
the power that those people have over the slaves being enormous. How- 
ever, it was no affair of mine, and what was imparted in confidence 
I felt myself bound in honour not to reveal, and as L did wish to help 
John Pepper, I promised him that I would speak to old Nelly that 
evening. 

As usual, I went down to the huts, and having, to eseape observation, 
supplied the negrves with some rum, as soon as they were in the frenzy 
of their dance, I slipped away to old Nelly, who was, as usual, seated on 
the stone, rocking her body gently to and fro. I put a dollar into her 
hand to propitiate my suit. She muttered something as she dropped it 
down her neck, and then, as if anticipating that my generosity implied a 
request, stretched out her long skinny throat towards me, as if to hear 
my petition. I made it in few words, and we separated after she had 
nodded her head to give me to understand that she comprehended my 
wishes. During the following week, I observed that Sally was thought- 
fal, and when I met her, avoided me with a reproachful look. ‘Three 
weeks after my application to old Nelly, John os vs and Sally were 
married, and John kissed my hand in gratitude as he requested me to 
honour the nuptial ceremony, which was performed by a missionary, who 
lived within three miles of us, and with whom I was well acquainted 
—a more simple, devout, worthy man, I believe never existed; he had 
been educated for the church, and had now continued in his vocation for 
more than forty years. Although he could seldom be persuaded to enter 
into society, he was a general favourite with the planters. He devoted 
himself to his calling ; and if all the missionaries had been like him, to 
what a state of advancement the negroes would have by this time arrived ! 
‘To the slaves, he was mild in his expostulations, adapted his language to 
their comprehension, won them by his kindness and cheerfulness, and 
would never admit them to the sacred rites of Christianity until he was 
persuaded that they understood the nature of their engagement. 
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As in the continuation of this narrative, the conduct of a missionary 
will afford much interest, I will take this opportunity of making a few 
remarks upon this class of persons, as they appeared to me during my 
residence in the West Indies. 

It is a matter of deep regret, that a more careful selection is not made 
by those who. appoint missionaries from the mother country. Such as [ 
have described Mr. Wilson to be, (and there are many like him,) assist, 
and often set an example to ministers of the Established Church in their 
efforts to enlighten the negroes; but it appears to me, that there is no 
medium—either they are invaluable, or they are dangerous to society, 
from their over-zeal and precipitation. The religious enthusiasm which 
induces a man to devote his life to the extension of the gospel, often 
runs into extremes and becomes fanaticism. ‘This is bad; but what is 
worse, with that fanaticism there is combined the jesuitical and dan- 

rous creed—that the end justifies the means. ‘Thus it is that we 
Ron two descriptions of missionaries in the Colonies—the one, which is 
the most rare, prepares the slave for emancipation—the other, tells him 
that he ought to be free ; the one, that he must prove by his conduct 
that he is a Christian—the other, that he must only believe, and he is 
saved. Unfortunately, one of the latter description will do more mis- 
chief in his own person than three of the former can remedy ; and thus 
it is, from the want of a careful selection by those who sent them out 
with the best intentions, the whole body of missionaries have been stig- 
matized as preaching rebellion and imsubordination instead of those 
divine precepts which would render the negro content in that situation 
to which it pleased God to call him. It is easy to suppose that a negro, 
coarse in his appetites, and indolent in his nature, will more readily em- 
brace the dogmas of him who preaches faith, yet permits immoral works, 
and who points out to the negro that he nae to be free, (which, with 
the negro, implies that he ought not to labour,) in preference to the 
ereed of that religious aud conscientious man who inculcates wortifica- 
tion of the grosser appetites, and diligence in their avocations. One 
fanatic will, therefore, carry away hundreds of proselytes from every 
conscientious teacher of the revealed religion. But to continue. 

The marriage of Pepper and Sally had taken place about three weeks, 
when Mr. L——, who had a commercial house, and spent a great por- 
tion of time at St. Jobns, informed me that several missionaries had 
arrived in a ship from Liverpool, and that he understood that it was 
the intention that one should be established near the plantation. He 
en vexed at the circumstance, as the conduct of Mr. Wilson had 
obtained universal respect; and he had been informed that those who 
had arrived were of a sect not very likely to assimilate with him in their 
communication with the slaves. What he reported was correct ; a day 
or two afterwards, as I sauntered past the huts, I perceived a white man 
im earnest conversation with the slaves. His appearance and dress at 
ence told me who he was, but wishing to be certain, I walked up to him, 
and without ceremony, requested his name, and his reasons for appearing 
in the plantation. 

“My name is Saul Fallover,” replied he, in a sanctified tone ; “ my 
ae is of the Lord, to teach salvation to these poor deluded bre- 
thren.” 

“ They attend Mr. Wilson,” replied I, “ who is a deputed minister of 
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the gospel; and obliged as we are to you for your good intentions, you 
will surely not interfere with the congregation of another preacher ?” 

“T must obey the calling of the Lord,” replied he ; “ and heed not the 
scoffing of those who are not in Christ, or who seek not diligently.” 
He then turned and walked away. 

During our short conference, I had ample time for surveying his out- 
ward appearance. He was a very well looking man, with black hair 
combed flat on his forehead, dark eyes, pale complexion, large mouth, and 
splendid set of teeth. He was however maimed, having lost his left 
hand at the wrist, and by the manner in which his arm hung down, it 
appeared to have also suffered injury. I afterwards discovered that he 
had been a cotton-spinner at Manchester, and having lost his hand in the 
machinery, had turned methodist, as much for a livelihood as from a de- 
sire to extend the gospel. Amongst the slaves who had been listening 
to his exhortation was my friend John Pepper, who, turning ronnd to me 
as soon as the missionary was out of hearing, said—* Very fine man, 
Massa Compton,—talk all about grace, and faith, and the debil. He say 
he come to my hut and show me new light.” 

“ Take my advice, Pepper, and have nothing todo with ‘ new lights ;’ 
and if he comes to your aa tell him to go home again.” 

Poor Pepper! he turned a deaf ear to my request. Mr. Saul Fallover 
constantly attended at the huts of the negroes, and the effects of his dis- 
courses were soon visible—the joyous dance in a few weeks was ex- 
changed for “ holdings forth,” and even at midnight the nasal hum of 
“ praising the Lord” was to be heard from one or more of the buts. 
But this was not all. I often overheard the negroes arguing upon eman- 
cipation and the right of obedience; and before Mr. Saul Fallover had 
been two months on the plantation, the chapel was deserted, Mr. Wilson 
unheeded, and the negroes insolent, idle, and unhappy. I no longer 
walked down in the evening to the huts, but remained at the plantation- 
house with Mr. L , who was in a constant state of excitement and 
alarm from the alteration which had taken place in one of the best regu- 
lated and happiest plantations in Antigua. 

It is necessary for the development of my story, that I here make a 
confession of conduct on my own part, which I shall not attempt to ex- 
tenuate. I had formed an intimacy with one of the household slaves 
belonging to Mr. IL, , a young creature, about seventeen, of the class 
called Mustafina. She would in England have been considered as little 
more than a brunette ; her black hair was long and straight, and when 
the colour mantled through her clear skin, she might be considered more 
than handsome. This class of Creoles are too proud of their colour to 
mix with the negroes; the consequence is, that they are too often in- 
duced to form connexions with Europeans, who happen to be on the 
plantations. Maria, for such was her name, was strongly attached to me, 
and from her 1 often obtained important information. One day I was 
talking about the new missionary, and wishing him at the devil, when 
Maria replied, 

“ Suppose you wish him at the devil, he very soon go, Edward, I 
know that.” 

“* What makes you think so, Maria ?” . he 

“T tell you—so long as he talk about faith and ‘mancipation, all very 
well. Negro like to hear talk all ’bout that ; but last night I go down, 
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hear very fine:sermon, and he talk about Obeah,—say Obeah very bad 
thing. Now that never do—old Nelly hear it all.” 

“ Why, old Nelly can’t hear a word, Maria.” 

‘« Not hear, Massa Edward-—Nelly hear and Nelly see more than you 
think. Old Nelly never forgive that missionary man.” 

« What harm can she do him, Maria ?” 

« Do—what harm do—do all—do every thing—make him die in one 
minute—make him die in one year—five year—just as old Nelly please.” 

Indeed; by poison of course—but how can she give it to him with- 
out being found. out ?” 

“Found out,” replied Maria; “ what negro tell, what negro not do 
what Nelly say ? Look, Massa Edward,” continued she, opening my 
snufi-box, and taking out a very small pinch, which, as she dropped it on 
the table, she divided into three portions, and placed at a little distance 
from each other, ‘“ See, this one heap kill one year—two heap kill one 
month—three heap kill one hour—no matter how littke—kill in time— 
man must die.” 

*¢ But, Maria, you can only know this by hearsay.” 

‘So help me, Heaven, Edward, it all true. My mother had some, 
and show it to me,” 

“ What colour is it, Maria ?” 

. “All same dust,” replied she, pointing to the ground. 

“But, Maria, your mother has been dead these three years. What 
became of this poison ?” 

‘“« How I know, Massa Edward,” replied she, colouring up, and shortly 
afterwards she quitted the room, 

Mr. L-—— had often told me that the negroes were acquainted with 
poranny ofa most subtle nature, but that the Obeah people only know 

1ow to manufacture them, ‘The surgeon who attended the estate, with 
whom 1 was on intimate terms, happened to call in a little while after 
this conversation, which I related to him. He confirmed the account, 
and told me many curious particulars relative to Obeah practices. 

For many weeks the power of Mr. Saul over the negroes appeared to 
increase; they daily grew more discontented, and declared they were 
entitled to their freedom, All happiness had fled from the plantation. 
Mr, L—— was gloomy, the overseer alarmed, and the drivers had 
great difficulty in making the gangs perform their allotted tasks. One 
day I was sitting behind a row of prickly pear-bushes, which bordered 
the cane grounds, when the main gang, who were at work with their 
hoes, following each other in two lines, approached me, and I overheard 
the following conversation. 

“* Dat not de true faite,” cried one. 

“Eh! you d—n nigger, what you know ’bout true faite ?” replied 
another, 

“ What I know—I know dis: suppose ’em cut a man in half with cane 
ma and he ab true faith, he make himself whole again, all same as 
velore.”” 

“ Well, nebber mind, next Kissmas, see what cane knife do. Recol- 
lect what Massa Saul say.” Here the negro sung in a low tone, 

Kissmass come, then white man see, 
Hal—le—lu—gar. 
Ebery sluve be then made free, 
Hal—le—lu—gar. 
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« How many week ‘fore Kissmas come ?” said a voice which I knew to 
be that of John Pepper. 

“ Suppose ’stead you look ater Kissmas, you look ater you own d—n 
little wife, Sally,” cried one of the women. This remark occasioned a 
loud laugh through the whole gang. 

‘Massa Saul teach Sally de true faite,” observed another, and a ge- 
neral laugh again succeeded. 

By the time they had hoed up to the end of the row, within a few feet 
of where I remained concealed. A loud crack from the whip of the 
driver, who stood at some distance, and out of hearing, announced to the 
gang that their day’s work was over. The negroes threw down their 
hoes, and sauntered back to their huts. 

I now clearly perceived how matters stood ; that the missionary was 
evidently exciting the slaves to rebellion, and in all probability had 
also encouraged the pretty Sally to incontinence. In the evening I 
walked down to the hut of John Pepper. He was sitting at the door, 
apparently in no pleasant humour. As I afterwards found out, he had 
for some time been taunted with his wife's infidelity, which latterly ‘she 
had been careless of concealing. There was, perhaps, some extenuation to 
be offered for her, when it is considered, that fw had married John Pepper 
more from fear of the Obeah woman, than from any regard for him. 
She now had become strongly attached to the missionary, and very often 
remained with him until a late hour in the morning, regardless of the 
anger and jealousy of her husband. 

“ Well, John,” said I, “ how is your wife, Sally—is she at home ?” 

“No, Massa Compton,” replied he, sulkily ; ‘ she go to missionary 
man—not come back yet.” 

“Oh!” replied I, sarcastically, ‘ to learn the true faith, I prestme.” 
The eyes of the negro flashed fire, and he ground his teeth, but made no 
reply. I must acknowledge that I was pleased with this decided proof 
of jealousy on the part of the husband, and hoped that the “ backslid- 
ing ” of the missionary might prove his rin. I therefore continued, 

“Sally is very handsome, John. I wonder that you trust her so 
much.” 

“So help me God, Massa Compton, she no care for me, more than 
one pepper-corn. Dat d—n massa Saul—she lub him, she tell me so; 
and tell me she not lib with black nigger, like me ;” and the poor fellow 
burst into tears. 

I attempted to console him. Ina few minutes he wiped his eyes, 
and looking fiercely, said, 

‘‘ Nebber mind, me ab revenge when Kissmas come.” 

“ Revenge when Christmas comes, Pepper; it’s a long while to Christ- 
mas, and I am afraid that what you all expect at Christmas will not take 
place. The governor knows all about your intentions, and the troops 
are all ready.” 

“Eh!” exclaimed the negro, astonished. 

“ Even so, Pepper; and I tell you so as a friend; you had better tell 
the others that they may give over their foolish ideas—that Mr. Saul 
has deceived you, and will bring you all into trouble.” 

“ How you know Massa Saul tell us ?—dat a secret 

“ Yes, but secrets are found out; for instance, what took place between 
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your wife and the missionary was a secret at first, but every body knows 


it now.” 

“ D—n um! dat no secret now,” replied John, pulling out a tuft of 
his woolly hair in his rage. 

“ If he was a good man, would he have taken Sally from vou? Did 
he not preach to you that all that was wrong ?” 

“‘ Yes, massa ; he tell us dat all very bad ; I see, what he tell all lie. 
But, Massa Compton, me tink go to Obeah woman, Nelly, she make 
Sally lub me again.” 

“ Well, you can yr Pepper.” 

“ Will you speak, Massa Compton ? suppose you speak, Nelly mind 
all you say.” 

his I eet not consent to; I knew what Pepper intended, which 
was, to ask for a love philter from the Obeah, in the efficacy of which 
the negroes have the greatest faith. My first application for her inter- 
ference in his behalf had not been productive of happiness; and in this 
instance I considered it would be disrepntable. I had great cause after- 
wards to rejoice that’ I did not, or I should have been, to a certain de- 
gree, accessary to the tragical events which occurred in consequence of 
the second application to the Obeah woman. I hardly need observe, 
that I did not, until some time afterwards, become acquainted with the 
circumstances which I shall now relate. 

It was not until a fortnight after this conversation that Pepper applied 
to the Obeah woman; and at that time a remarkable coincidence took 

lace. Mr. Wilson, to whom it had been satisfactorily proved that 

r. Saul Fallover had disgraced bis profession by his connexion 
with Pepper's wife, considered it his duty to call and expostulate with 
him upon his conduct. This he did, and so effectually, that Mr. Fall- 
over acknowledged his error, and promised immediately to break off the 
connexion. Whether it was that Mr. Saul had become tired of her 
sable charms, or, what would be more charitable to suppose, that he was 
really moved by the exhortations of Mr. Wilson, and afraid of the scan- 
dal which had been bruited, certain it is, that the very next day he de- 
sired Sally not to come near hiin again. ‘The poor girl’s attachment by 
this time amounted to infatuation, and imagining that his rejection of 
her proceeded from indifference, she determined upon applying to old 
Nelly for the very same charm, to revive the love of the missionary, 
which her husband wished to obtain to revive her love for him. Sally 
was the first who requested the assistance of the Obeah woman, and ob- 
tained from her a promise of what she desired. On the following even- 
ing her husband applied to the Obeah woman, and made a similar re- 

uest, stating to old Nelly, that the missionary had taken away his wife. 
hen Pepper left off speaking, the old woman sawed her body to and 
fro on the stone for some time, musing and muttering. She then rose, 
hobbled into the hut, and in a short time re-appeared, holding in one 
hand a calabash, in which the draught for Sally to give the missionary 
had been prepared, and in the other an Obeah horn. She again sat 
down on the stone, placed the calabash on the ground before her, and 
the Obeah horn between her knees, muttering as she removed from it 
small bunches of parrot’s feathers, teeth of men and animals, and sundry 
other supposed charms. At last she drew forth a bit of rag, carefully 
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tied up, and fumbling at it some time with her trembling fingers, suc- 
me in detaching the thread. Out of this she took a small nen 
tity of powder, and motioning to Pepper to hold out his hand, laid it on 
the palm and pointed to the calabash, that he should drop it in. He 
did so; the old woman waved her hand for him to depart, and held up 
three fingers as a signal that in three days he was to come again. Sally, 
who had been appointed to call that very evening for her philter,; came 
soou afterwards, received the calabash, and retired. 

The next day an express was sent to the surgeon of her plantation, 
requesting his immediate attendance, as Mr. Fallover was alarmingly ill. 
The surgeon obeyed the summons, but on his arrival he found that the 
missionary was nearly dead. In two hours he expired. A dispatch had 
been sent off to Mr, Wilson at the earnest request of the sufferer, but 
before Mr. Wilson could arrive, all was over. "The unfortunate man was 
in too great pain to be able to speak. But once only did he say to the 
surgeon in detached words, as he held up the. stump of his left arm, 
“ When I lost this, I lost my livelihood—and my poor—miserable— 
soul.” As the surgeon decidedly asserted that he had fallen a victim to 
poison, and the rupture between him and Sally was as well known as 
their previous intimacy, she was immediately taken into custody by the 
authorities. The poor girl acknowledged that she had found means to 
administer to him a love philter, procured from old Nelly, and her fran- 
tic grief at his death convinced the magistrates that she had been made 
an instrument to the vengeance of old Nelly against the missionary, for 
his having preached against the practice of the Obeah. ‘The old woman 
was ordered to be brought before the magistrates on the ensuing morn- 
ing, although they were aware that there was little chauee of her making 
a confession. They were however saved the trouble of examination, as 
when the hut was entered, she was found dead. Whether she had died 
a natural death, or had destroyed herself, it was impossible to say, al- 
though to all appearance the former appeared to have been the case. 
After the missionary was dead, Sally, who was discharged, returned to 
her husband, and during my stay on the island I never heard that she 
had behaved herself improperly. ‘The negroes also, again under the in- 
fluence of Mr. Wilson, gradually returned to their cheerfulness and for- 
mer obedience, although it was a long while before they could forget the 
lessons which they had received on the subject of true faith and emanci- 

ation. 
i My narrative would now conclude, were it not that I have a liule epi- 
sode to tell relative to myself. I had remained some months longer at 
the plantation, and was seriously thinking of taking my e for king- 
land, when Mr. L—— informed me that he expected his daughter to 
return by the next ship, and that he hoped that I would be present at 
the happy meeting. I consented to remain, and in due course of time 
Miss L arrived, and was welcomed at the plantation. Her appear- 
auce gave a fillip to the usual monotony of a colonial residence, and 
there was a general rejoicing. If I thought her a pretty, elegant girl at 
our casual and hasty meeting, my late seclusion, and the contrast of her 
pure red and white, hitherto not aflected by the climate, with the variety of 
shades of colour which latterly I had witnessed in the female face, made 
me wonder at my former blindness to her personal charms. In a week I 
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was desperately in love, and having no rivals, was perhaps as much in- 
debted to that circumstance as to any advantages of my own for a fa- 
vourable reception. Before the first month had passed I had offered, 
and had been accepted by the daughter, and heartily congratulated by 
the father. 

I have mentioned in my narrative, that I had imprudently formed a 
connexion with a young house slave of the name of Maria; and the rea- 
der must naturally be prepared to hear, that as my feelings warmed to- 
wards my new attachment, so did they cool towards her. 

At the first suspicion, the poor girl tried every art which her fondness 
could suggest to secure my fidelity. She took every opportunity of 
throwing herself in my way, and eahadented her various arts of pleasing. 
So jealously did she watch me, that I seldom could be alone with Miss 
L—. without her interruption, upon one excuse or the other. At last 
she taxed me with desertion, to which I pleaded not guilty, pointing out 
the necessity of my paying some attention to the daughter of the house. 
I confess that I was moved by the poor girl’s tears, which proved the 
sincerity of her attachment ; but what love can be lasting which is not 
foui.ded upon respect for the individual ? I daily became more assidu- 
ous to Miss L——, and more careless of showing my indifference to 
Maria. One day she came into my sitting-room, apparently determined 
to come to an explanation. 

At first she looked mournfully at me, the tears gathering in her eyes ; 
but her countenance soon changed. Colouring deeply, she advanced 
with a proud step. 

“« Mister Compton, I ask you but one question—only one; which you 
mean to’have, Miss Laura or Maria?” And she panted to suffocation 
as she ceased to speak. 

“I cannot imagine, Maria, that you have any right to ask that ques- 
tion.” 

“ T have right, Mister Compton, all the right woman can have; and 
I must have answer.” 

“ Well, then,” replied I, with a selfish disregard to her feelings, for 
that very morning } had offered, and had been accepted by her rival ; 
‘since you must have an ariswer, Maria, although I think you very 
pretty, and am fond of you, 1 do not think you are fit to be my wife, and 
therefore I shall marry Miss L——.” Maria looked at me as I made 
this heartless reply, and for some minutes appeared fixed as a statue ; 
then, as if her strength had been taken away by sudden paralysis, fell 
down upon the floor. I hastened to raise her, shocked at the event ; 
she was insensible, and the blood flowed in torrents from her nose and 
mouth. I called for assistance, and she was removed to her own bed. 
The surgeon who attended, immediately informed me that she had bro- 
ken a blood-vessel, and inquired of me how the accident had been occa- 
sioned, 

As I was on terms of great intimacy, I candidly acknowledged the 
circumstances, and at the same time my prospect of union with Miss 
1,-—. 

“ Mr. Compton, you must allow me to offer you my advice; that girl 
will be up a peor in a fortnight. The rupture of a blood-vessel in this 
climate is not so serious an accident as in a colder country ; but even if 
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she were not to be able to get up, your life is in jeopardy. Do you re- 
collect the conversation you repeated to me that you had with her, rela- 
tive to the Obeah poison ?” 

« Perfectly well; and also that. when I asked what had. become of 
what was in her mother’s possession, she gave me no satisfactory reply.” 

“She has it in her possession you. may depend upon; and what is 
more, will make use of it, You must immediately acquaint Mr, L—— 
with the whole particulars.” 

‘Impossible,’ replied I, «‘ how could I make such a confession to the 
father of Miss L ? SInever could persuade myself to acknowledge 
my folly to him.” 

“Then to be candid with you, I must; for not only your life, but 
that of Miss L is in danger ; and should any unfortunate result oc- 
cur, I never could forgive myself. You must see yourself the propriety 
of the step, for the girl must be removed.” ’ 

After much persuasion on his part, I consented that. he should make 
Mr. L acquainted with the whole transaction. Mr. L-—~, who 
was as much alarmed for the safety of his daughter and for mine, as the 
surgeon, had a careful watch upon Maria until she was well enoughto be re- 
moved. He then sent her off to an estate on the other side of the island. 
Before she had proceeded a mile on her journey, she asked leave to. dis- 
mount from the mule, and sitting on the side of the road, requested the 
man who had her in charge to pluck her a banana, from a tree which 
grew on the road side. He did so—she peeled, broke it, and eat it, 
and then laid down on the ground. Her attendant requested her to rise 
and proceed, but she refused, saying, ‘‘ No--I die here.” In a few mi- 
nutes she expired, and the remains of that powder whieh she had stated 
to me to have been in the possession of her mother, was found in a small 
piece of paper, lying by her side. 

I hardly need observe, that this tragic event was a source of deep regret, 
although it proved the wisdom of the surgeon's precautions. My nar- 
row escape at the time that I was about to close a wild career, and about to 
enter into a new and better life, was long the subject of serious reflection, 
and has, I trust, assisted, with the example and affection of my wife, in 
reforming a character not naturally vicious, but too easily led into error 
and indiscretion. 
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ON AN ENGRAVING OF NAPOLEON IN HIS ROBES. 


I FRANKLY own that gilded state, 

Improves an old legitimate ; 

That in “the good old times” the kings 
Dressed in their robes were pretty things ; 
For glittering crowns, and garments flowing, 
Make royal faces look more knowing ; 

And majesty’s a gorgeous word, 

Though sometimes it may seem absurd— 
For sans externals, at the best 

Tis (with due reverence) but a jest. 


Then let the diamond’s lustre try 

To light the dull unmeaning eye ; 

Let crimson folds and ermine screen 

What's wisely kept from being seen ; 

They’re right—the very fools and knaves, 

Aye, e’en the sycophants and slaves, 

— ‘twould not be quite polite, ) 
ould laugh and sneer at such a sight. 

O leave then this caparison’d state 

To deck the idly, meanly great ; 

Give to the Spaniard and the Moor 

To worship Ferdinand’s tambour ! 

To Austria's feeble lord impart 

Something in place of brains and heart, 

Let suits of rich brocade bestow 

A mantle for Italian woe. 


But it would take up too much time, 
To mention all these kings in rhyme ; 
I'll just, en passant, name the Czar, 
His rude Cossacks and gemm’d tiar ; 
A sharper deep, who keenly rules 
The councils of those faithless fools, 
Who set rights, justice, at defiance, 
To seal the most Holy Alliance ! 


Ill-judging painter! would’st thou bind 
Such trappings round the splendid mind? 
Trust me, the purple ill supplies 
Napoleon’s living energies.— 

Not all the gems of Russia’s Czar 

Could match his blazing earth-born star— 
Not all the crowns of all the kings 

That crouched beneath his eagle's wings— 
No, though they burn’d like Afric’s sky, 
Were worth one sparkle of his eye! 

Paint him when gazing on the might 

Of Egypt's art,* before the fight—- 

“ Soldiers, from those high pyramids, 
Ages contemplate heroes’ deeds !” 


* The address of Napoleon to his soldiers, before the Pyramids of Cheops, and in 
sight of the enemy’s army—* Allez, et songez que, du haut deces monumens, qua- 


rante siécles vous contemplent ?” 
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Or paint that young and daring chief 
Who scal'd the Alpine snow-clad reef, 
When springing on the giant height, 
He pointed to the valleys bright 

With ardent brow and flashing eye, 
Exclaiming “ There lies Italy !” 
Dashing along the dangerous ice, 
Down many a fearful precipice, 

The foremost of th’ impetuous brave, 
Who rushed to glory or the grave ; 
Or he who from his saddle-bow, 
Gave laws to half the world below— 
Paint him before or since his fall, 
Hero or captive—great in all. 


Let the proud charger paw the ground, 
He brooks not to be harness’d round 
With trappings, meeter for the share 
Of horses at a country fair, 

To make the gaping rabble stare. 

I'd rather see that flashing eye, 

Like his own eagle’s, soaring—high— 
Bending its piercing glances o’er 
Enraged Paesiello’s score, 

See his capricious fondness teaze 

The lovely child upon his knees, 
Than view him deck’d in purple state, 
Like some poor weak legitimate ! 

His was that native lofty pow’r, 

That sunk not in affliction’s hour ; 

He left the world a name behind, 

To prove the mastery of mind ; 

A spirit grief could not enthral, 

Great in his fortunes—greater in his fall. 


The captive exile’s mighty woes 

Have stain’d the annals of his foes, 
He fell—like him of ancient story,* 
And shook the pillars of their glory ; 
England! when reel’d thy island-rock, 
All Europe felt the moral shock, 

And doubting honour’s holiest ties, 
Nations looked into nations’ eyes.— 


Though conquests hang upon thy breath, 


Thy banners far and wide unfurl d, 
Can they restore the unsullied faith 


That made thee, conscience of the world ! 


* «« And Samson said, Suffer me that I may feel the pillars whereupon the house 
stands, that I may lean upon them,” &c. &c——Judges, chap. xvi, 


On an Engraving of Napoleon in his robes. 
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REMARKS ON THE SOUTH AMERICAN STATES. 
BY H. LISTER MAW, LIEUT. R.N, 
Author of “ Travels in South America.” 


Wuewn Columbus, by a perseverance that overcame even his own errors, 
laid open the continent of America, an impulse was given to energy, and 
an excitement to passion, that led to the verge of insanity and to atro- 
cious violence. Adventurers and robbers of all denominations rushed to 
the new scenes of action, whilst European princes lent their aid, and the 
Pope, as lord of all, meted out regions to his allies, or vassals, yet was 
deemed guilty of injustice to his followers, when he decreed the Indians 
* to be men.’ 

Whence the more civilized Mexicans, or the Incas, whom the Spaniards 
found in possession of Peru, derived their origin, it is not easy to deter- 
mine ; circumstances tend to show that the Incas may have been the 
Ghebers, or fire-worshippers of Persia, who, driven from their own 
country by the encroachments of their neighbours, descended the Persian 
gulph, and passed by the islands of the great South Sea, to the coast of 
the Pacific, where they announced themselves as “ the Children of the 
Sun.” Affinity of language, which, though uncertain from continual 
change and mixture, forms one of the best links to the imperfect chain of 
histories, is said to support such an opinion ; whilst in our passage from 
the coast to the interior, we traced patches of Inca cultivations apparent- 
ly having been the temporary retreats or locations of a people flying from 
their enemies, rather than permanent settlements ; aa when embarked 
on the great river, and advancing towards the Brazilian frontier, we met, 
at Pebas, with a tribe differing in appearance from other Indians, having 
the characteristics of the Incas, and bearing much personal resemblance 
to the Parsees, or fire-worshippers at Bombay, who are known to have 
arrived by the route of the Persian gulph, being driven from Persia at the 
Mahometan conquest. 

The story of the Incas to the invasion of the Spaniards has been told 
by their descendant Garcilazo, as far as imperfect records and the des- 
potic jealousy of the King of Spain would permit; whilst our own his- 
torians inform us, that Atahualpa, the last Inca, was carried on a throne 
of gold from the baths of the warm spring near the city of Caxamarca, to 
meet the invaders. The remains of his palace in that city are still visible, 
and the legends of the country relate, that the Peruvians, finding them- 
selves unable to oppose the Spaniards, threw the golden throne, with other 
treasures, into the crater of the hot spring, to prevent their falling into 
the hands of the conquerors. 

Avarice reigned in Peru during the time of the Spaniards. At the con- 
quest were guilty of unjustifiable aggression; they reduced the 
number of inhabitants, by forcing them from agriculture to work in the 
mines, whereby some of the finest districts are now uncultivated and de- 
populated ; and they oppressed their own Creole descendants by keeping 
them in a state of blockade. The evils they inflicted have most justly 
recoiled upon themselves, for the once powerful and energetic Spain has 
retrograded, whilst other nations have advanced ;_ the wealth afforded by 
the mines of Mexico and Peru having rendered their monarchs absolute, 
and the people indolent. Still, the Spaniards were not in all cases, even 
in America, guilty of the wanton cruelties laid to their charge. Avarice 
—accumulation of the precious metals—was their idol, and they hesitated 
not to immolate any victim, or number of victims, at its shrine ; but 
when cupidity was not excited, they do not appear to have been wan- 
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tonly cruel. During our route we met with Indian Alcaldes, Curacas, 
and even governors of districts, who ruled their countrymen much ac. 
cording to their own customs; and the superiority in character of the 
Peruvian Indians, when compared with those of Brazil, shows that the 
system adopted towards them by the Spaniards, was at least superior to 
that acted upon by the Portuguese “ Bravas” towards the wretched 
natives of Para. 

Natural causes produce natural results, even in the character of nations; 
and much of the miscomprehension that has existed relative to the con- 
dition of the various South American states, and which in some cases of 
importance has led to wide miscalculation, may be explained by referring 
to the circumstances under which they have been placed. 

The specific object of the Spaniards in America was, possession of the 
mines ; and although the regions claimed by them were extensive, they 
located themselves in, or held possession of, little more than the mining 
districts, and the outskirts of their provinces. Lest their colonial de- 
scendants should interfere with the privileges demanded, and the advan. 
tages sought, by “ old Spaniards” coming out, they were oppressed and 
almost proscribed. When, however, the late general European war, and 
the occupation of Spain by Napoleon’s troops, for a time suspended the 
state of blockade in which they had previously been kept, and which ex- 
tended not only to a prohibition of communication with other nations, 
but even with the Spaniards themselves beyond the monopolies granted, 
the colonists became aware of the advantages to be obtained from a more 
liberal system, and by more general communications. They continued 
faithful to their sovereign whilst in adversity, but would no longer submit 
to the tyranny of exclusion. On Ferdinand’s restoration, loyal addresses 
were presented, accompanied by respectful petitions, but their prayers 
being disregarded, and the old system attempted to be enforced, they had 
recourse to arms, and the struggle commenced that terminated in the 
independence of the Colonies, and the annihilation of Spain’s authority in 
America. 

The excesses committed during the war for independence were 
scarcely surpassed by the outrages of the conquest. In Caraccas, and 
other provinces, now forming the republic of Colombia, where Generals 
Bolivar and Morillo were opposed, towns were destroyed, the country 
pillaged, and the inhabitants and prisoners put to death in cold blood ; 
retaliation followed retaliation, and the war became a war of murder. 
The Caribbean sea and the coasts of the Spanish main swarmed with 
pirates, desperadoes of all nations banded for plunder, and the flag of 


_ “liberty,” and the title of “ patriot” were assumed as cloaks for outrage 


and villany—vessels, the most beautiful of North American skippers, 
lurked under islands, or were collected in harbours, the governors of 
which afforded them protection. In taverns and billiard-rooms men 
were seen dressed in the gaudiest silks and ornaments, telling a tale that 
needed little explanation. At sea, merchant vessels were fallen in with, 
plundered of their most valuable cargoes, the rigging and masts disabled, 
whilst the absence of the crew would lead to the impression that they 
had been compelled to “ walk a plank” into the sea. brig thus found 
off the island of Teneriffe, appeared, by a letter from the master to his 
“little sister,” to have been but two days out of port. On board “ pirate 
named “The Oriental Bravo,” captured in the West Indies, off the islands 
of the “ Virgin Gorda,” by His Majesty's ship Tribune, whilst endea- 
vouring to cut off two schooners laden with specie, under the frigate's 
convoy, a number of blank commissions were ound, — by Artigas, 
a revolutionary chief, whose adventures, if related, would prove that no 
romance is equal to that of real life. : 

In Buenos Ayres and Chili, the war was carried on with more of 
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system, and less cruelty, and some important battles were fought; a 
frigate with her convoy, bringing out reinforcements from Spain, were 
captured by Admiral Blanco off the southern coast of Chili, which gave the 
naval superiority in the Pacific to the patriots. In Peru, which, as the 
head quarters of the Spanish authorities, was the last to throw off the 
yoke, the battles of Junin and Ayacucho, the capture of a frigate by the 
squadron under Lord Cochrane, and the siege of the castles at Callao, 
terminated the contest. 

Of Paraguay little is known ; Dr. Fancia stepping in upon the system 
established by the Jesuits, declared himself ‘“ Protector,” or “ Dictator,” 
and alike excluded all parties. 

During the time the Spaniards held possession, and communication was 
prohibited with other nations, a halo hung around their provinces. The 
shores of the Pacific were pictured as Elysium; and to the “ Vale of 
Paradise” in Chili, and the ‘Children of the Sun” in Peru, a perfection 
was attributed from which it was little less than sacrilege to detract: 
moreover, when the prohibitory barrier was first broken, and the coun- 
tries were thrown open to commerce, every individual was in want of 
articles of European manufacture ; and the consequent advantages de- 
rived from the first mercantile adventures, according with the tempo- 
rary rage for speculation and the cry of “free trade,” anticipations 
were formed as erroneous and absurd in expectation, as subsequent con- 
demnations have been unjust. 

In answer to the charge brought against the new states, that they are 
unsettled, and the people not fit for free governments, it should be re- 
membered, that even the kingdoms of Europe are not always able to 
legislate as circumstances require without turmoil and revolutions; and if 
nations possessed of such experience, and amongst whom the march of 
intellect has made such strides, sometimes fail in accomplishing their 
views, allowance should surely be made for those that, until the instant 
they were called upon to act as legislators, and to form constitutions, 
were prohibited not only from the practice, but the theory of political 
economy, all works on such a “ science” being forbidden by the Spanish 
government. Improved communications with civilized nations will tend 
to increase their knowledge and experience ; and another generation is 
advancing who have not their forefathers’ difficulties to encounter in ob- 
taining information. 

Since the destruction of the Spanish authority, one military chief has 
succeeded to another, whose object, with few exceptions, has been perso- 
nal aggrandizement. ‘The confidence Bolivar acquired by his determined 
opposition to Spanish tyranny, was counteracted by his subsequent at- 
tempts to render himself despotic, his object being to unite Colombia, 
Peru, and Alto-Peru—or as he called it, “ Bolivia”—under his personal 
sway, and which he might possibly have effected, had he succeeded in 
getting possession of the Peruvian mines to pay his troops. Few men with 
equal power have shed more blood than Bolivar. 

The leaders who fought the battles of their country in times of difficulty 
and danger, merit honour and reward, but until time shall have removed 
such military chieftains, and have afforded more practical knowledge and 
experience to the people at large, it may be doubted whether the late 
> a Colonies can possess steady governments as independent states. 
Modifications will probably take place in the nature of their govermnents, 
according: to the peculiarities of each state or country ; indeed such is al- 
ready the case—Colombia and Buenos Ayres being more federal, whilst 
the government of Peru is a simple republic, the state being divided into 
prefecturas, and subdivided into provinces, over which prefects, with in- 
tendents under them as governors of. provinces, are a pointed by the 
supreme governinent at Lima, where the Congress holds its sittings. 
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In referring to the system adopted by the Portuguese towards their 
South American colonies, it may be well to premise, that they, with a 
comparatively small population to the Spaniards, had extensive regions, 
not merely to take possession of, but to explore; for the countries granted 
them by the Pope were in the wildest state of nature. Mines were not 
discovered within the Portuguese territory until about a century after 
they had established colonies, and thus royal monopolies could not be 
established, excepting in the diewood, from which Brazil takes its name, 
and which was granted as a dower to the queen of Portugal. The country 
was rich in innumerable vegetable productions, and valuable in commerce ; 
but these <6 a wy if not cultivation, at least labour in collecting, whilst 
they exposed the collectors to difficulties without yielding so immediate 
or so large a profit as the mines. Consequently so great a thirst for colo. 
nial speculation was not displayed by the Portuguese as by the Spa- 
niards; nor were they equally jealous of their colonial descendants. 

Provinces with the tithes of “* Donatories,” were granted by the crown 
to various persons under certain conditions, but with extensive privileges, 
amounting to little less than royal authority ; and they in turn meted out 
districts to their followers. So great, however, were the difficulties to 
which the earlier settlers were exposed, and so trifling the emoluments 
obtained, that some of the first donatories perished in their attempts to 
settle, whilst others resigned their titles and claims. The noble family of 
the Albuquerges who are still in the province of Pernambuco, is, perhaps, 
the only one in which the descendants of the original donatories can be 
traced. 

A large proportion of the Portuguese settlers were of the lowest order, 
and many of the worst character, including convicts ; they displayed great 
energy in exploring and obtaining possession of the country, but they were 
guilty of atrocious violence towards the natives. In the Spanish colonies 
the Creoles were oppressed in order that they might not interfere with the 
privileges sought by old Spaniards coming out, ——— in the mining 
districts. The Portuguese, on the contrary, overlooked the excesses com. 
mitted by their Creole descendants ; or as they call themselves, “ brancos,” 
in order that through them they might obtain possession of the country. 
In the wilder parts of Brazil, “ might” made, A still does make, “right.” 
The uneducated, unenlightened “ branco,” finding himself unchecked by 
those laws and authorities that existed in the country he has left, finding 
himself amongst a people inferior to his countrymen, and not compre- 
hending the advantage or necessity of restraining his inclinations, assumes 
arbitrary power, and commits uncontrolled enormities ; whilst the unfor- 
tunate wretches, amongst whom he fixes, suffer from his tyranny, and 
acquire his yices. It is, perhaps, not possible to behold human nature 
more degraded, and with just retribution the evil recoils on the offender, 
if not in his own time in that of his descendants, who, following his ex- 
ample, either compel the Indians to fly from oppression or to destroy them 
by its effects. 

The “branco system” was in part suspended during the time of the 
Jesuits, who, however they may have acted at other times or in other 
countries, did much good amongst the South American Indians; under 
their influence and protection the Indians were decidedly better off, more 
civilized, more numerous, and more happy, than they have ever been at 
any subsequent period. They were probably never at so low an ebb as 
at present. When we were at Egas, we were told that two “ brancos 
were then “in the woods trying their fortune,” that is, hunting Indians 
Sor slaves. 

Amongst the difficulties which the “ brancos” have to encounter may 
be enumerated,—First, that which they have themselves occasioned, de- 
ficiency of labour from the destruction of the Indians ; secondly, want of 
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communication. When we were at the city of the Barra, on the Rio Argro, 
I gave them “news” from Rio Janeiro, via a winter's passage round Cape 
Horn, during which we were six weeks in heavy gales between South 
Shetland and the Cape, a cruize of some months on the coast of the Pa. 
cific, and down the anon, or Amazons. A third difficulty is, the want 
of a due administration of justice, for although each isolated “ branco” is 
absolute, and can, and very frequently does, exert uncontrolled despotism 
over the Indians, (if he would himself use exertion, by applying to com. 
merce, &c.) he in turn feels the want of just laws and well-regulated au- 
thority. e more than once heard complaints, that in such cases, 
governors, or commandants of districts, were apt to apply the authority 
they possessed in monopolizing the little commerce that existed ; honour- 
able exceptions were however also mentioned. 

Previous to the arrival of the royal family from Portugal, the govern. 
ment of Brazil had been resolved into provinces ruled by governors with 
provincial councils. These governors were again under the direction of a 
governor-general, whose residence was fixed at Bahia as the most central 
position, until the discovery of the mines and the more immediate commu- 
nication between them and Rio Janeiro led to the establishment of the 
supreme colonial authority in that city. Owing to the difficulty of com. 
munication between the most northern provinces, Maranham and Para, 
‘with Rio Janeiro, the wind and current being both opposed to a passage 
to the south-east round Cape St. Roque, a separate governor-general 
was subsequently appointed for these provinces. 

On the invasion of Portugal by Napoleon's troops, the royal .amily 
and several of the nobles removed to Brazil, when numerous beneficial 
institutions were established, and more liberal external communications 
were permitted. Since that time great impulse has been given to com. 
mercial energy, the resources of the country are becoming Se 
and its trade is increasing rapidly. The sugar and various other produc- 
tions of Brazil now find their way into all European markets, notwith- 
standing prohibitory, or protecting, duties ; and it must be evident to 
any observer, that the difficulties in which the West India islands are 
involved, proceed principally from the produce of a country whose 
resources are superior, being brought into competition. The vast resources 
of the luxuriant regions of Para are still) undeveloped; but the time 
must come, and that probably ere long, when the naturally unequalled 
productiveness of these regions, aided by the facility afforded for steam 
communication by the Para, Maranon, or Amazons, and its numerous 
tributaries, will produce an important effect upon the commerce of Eu- 
rope and of the world at large. 

On the defeat of the French, Don John the Sixth returned to Portugal, 
leaving his eldest son Don Pedro as Viceroy of Brazil. The Brazilians, 
however, like their neighbours in the Spanish provinces, though widely 
different in circumstances, were become tired off control from the mother 
country, and determined on declaring their independence. An address, 
which originated with, or proceeded from, the province of Rio Janeiro, 
was presented to Don Pedro, inviting him to become Emperor of Brazil, 
but intimating that if he declined the offer he must withdraw, for the 

Brazilians would no longer submit to him as Viceroy for Portugal. The 
prince, with a prudence that has not been duly appreciated, declined 
giving any decisive answer until he ascertained the feeling of other pro- 
vinces: had they differed from the people of Rio Janeiro, or those who 
signed the address, he might by their means, and with the aid of his 
Portuguese troops, have put down what would then have been “ rebel- 
lion ;” if on the other hand they were also determined on independence, 
he had not power to counteract them. 


It is easy for persons not acquainted with circumstances to condemn 
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occurrences as errors, and to point out deficiencies in those who govern ; 
it is also remarkable how easily revolution, and even civil war, is pro- 
duced in some countries, and what struggles other nations will encounter 
without arriving at the same, or similar, results. Don Pedro has been 
condemned by many persons for consenting to declare the independence 
of Brazil; it may, however, be questioned whether his refusal to comply 
with the address that was presented, would not have occasioned the 
immediate annihilation, not merely of his own power, but of his family’s 
influence in Brazil: what tends to confirm the latter opinion is, that he 
has since been compelled to abdicate, and his son is proclaimed Emperor 
under a regency. He has further been accused of improper proceedings 
during his reign. I have perhaps seen as much of Brazil as any English- 
man, have visited its late and present capitals, several of its principal 
ports and cities, and have traced its rivers and forests in parts where 
uninhabited ; I was at Rio Janeiro in his Majesty’s ship Liffey when the 
address to declare the independence of Brazil was presented, have been 
stationed there mitts at various periods since, and left it a few 
months previous to his abdication, and from what I have seen and heard, I 
believe that Don Pedro did much good in Brazil. I speak of him in his 
public capacity as Emperor; for, although I am aware that private 
morals generally affect public conduct, I do not pry into those failings 
or weaknesses to which human nature is liable, and which are often so 
vehemently condemned in those who rule, by persons who, did they 
look within, would frequently find their own characters not less reproach- 
able. 

During Don Pedro’s reign the resources of Brazil were developed to an 
immense extent, its commerce was increased and extended, a consider- 
able navy was established, the slave trade was abolished, and laws were 
passed in favour of the aboriginal inhabitants, although not always 
obeyed by the “ Brancos.” He is said to have been violent, and to have 
treated his ministry with little ceremony ; he was however energetic, and 
his decision frequently acted as a wholesome restraint or stimulus upon 
his officers and others. From personal knowledge I can answer that he 
was feared in the wildest parts of his empire, for once having occasion 
to apply to the Juez of a station on the Maranon, reasoning was yain, 
until I happened to ask, “‘ What he thought Don Pedro would say ?”— 
the effect was instantaneous. 

Perhaps the most mischievous occurrence of his reign was, the war 
with Buenos Ayres; and persons are not wanting who assert that he 
was involved or kept in that war, by ministers who wished thereby to 
render him unpopular and to weaken his power. Had those in authority 
under him been equally energetic, I think he might still have been 
Emperor, and I question whether his abdication is a benefit to Brazil. 
Gross abuses in the collection of customs must, by defrauding the revenue, 
have very considerably diminished his resources and increased his diffi- 
culties ; several of those duties were absurdiy high, and the custom-house 
officers were bribed, instead of the duties being paid. 

In what the Government of Brazil will end it may be impossible to 
determine: history shows that in all ages and countries the governments 
of nations must be much in accordance with the character of the people. 
If the nation be enlightened and industrious, the government will be 
liberal ; if ignorant and vicious, the strong arm of absolute authority can 
alone restrain them. In Brazil the elements of discord are numerous ; 
habits of outrage have in many instances become familiar, and ideas of inde- 
pendence have perhaps outrun feelings of patriotism ; but improved com- 
munications with civilized nations are advancing with commerce, and the 
Brazilians have at different periods eee me an energy, which, if pro- 
perly directed, may lead to beneficial results. Perhaps the most imme- 
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diate dangers or difficulties to be looked for, are divisions in the empire, 
or disturbances between neighbouring provinces ; in some provinces, for 
instance, Bahia, the importation of slaves from the coast of Africa has been 
carried to such an excess as to endanger the safety of the Brazilians ; 
and should divisions in the empire take place, it may be questioned 
whether the negroes will not ultimately get possession. 

A few brief remarks relative to the nature and resources of the coun. 
tries on the Pacific, as affecting their external or commercial relations, 
shall now be offered in conclusion. 

The regions of Chili and Peru, bordering on the Pacific, instead of 
being as many persons have supposed, “ an elysium on earth,” are little 
else than a desert of rocks, sand, and saltpetre, incapable of supporting a 
population who can consume or require any large amount of manufac- 
tures, and having only one return to make for the goods they receive, the 
produce of the mines, which, as the European merchants settled or 
trading there observe, is “ only a trade one way,” there being no return 
cargo. A gentleman whom I met at Lima, and who was a friend of the 
President O'Higgins, informed me that it was the opinion of the presi- 
dent's father—supposed to have been one of the most able of the Spanish 
Viceroys—that if ever the coast of the Pacific should be thrown open to 
commerce, the country to the southward of Conception, which is in pos- 
session of the Araucanian Indians, would be the most valuable. During 
two interviews I had with the minister of the interior of Peru, he informed 
me, that it having been the system of the Spanish government not to allow 
information relative to the country to be made public, little was known; 
he believed the vegetable productions of the districts bordering on the 
Maranon, and its tributaries the Guallaga and Ucayali, were more numerous 
and more valuable than those of any part of Peru, and it had been the 
intention of the government of the Republic to send an expedition to 
explore it; one of the senior captains in their navy had been appointed to 
command the expedition, but difficulties had intervened and prevented its 
execution. He would, however, give me the best information the 
government at that time possessed relative to the imterior, which was 
contained in some papers transmitted by the prefect of the missions on 
the Ucayali. He rang for his secretary, with whom I retired, and he in 
turn rang for some deputy to search out the papers. Whilst this was 
doing the Peruvian Jiplomatist lighted his cigar, and began a conver- 
sation by telling me it was impossible I should succeed in the expedition 
I had undertaken. The rainy season had commenced, the streams of the 
Andes were swollen, and the roads, as far as there were any, were already 
impassable ; but, continued he, “ you will soon get beyond these, and if 
you reach the wild Indians you will be killed, and perhaps eaten, as six- 
teen Padres were on one occasion.” Being informed that such consolations 
were not heeded, and would produce no effect, he changed his style and 
said, “ Well, if you could succeed, and a communication were ever to be 
opened with Peru by the Maranon, the port of Callao—which is the port 
of Lima—would not be worth a dollar ;” at this moment the papers were 
brought, and I took my leave. 

A principal cause of sterility on the coast of the Pacific, proceeds from 
want of moisture ; no rain falls on the coast of Peru, nor on the northern 
coast of Chili, occasioned by a continued easterly wind, which I suppose 
to be a continuation of the trade winds blowing across the continent of 
South America, and bringing the clouds to the higher ranges of the 
Andes, by which they are broken, and the rain falls before reaching the 
coast. Heavy dews fall, but they are not sufficient to moisten the soil, as 
may be judged from the houses being built with flat tops and covered with 
mud, and from the furrows made by the passing and repassing of mules 
in certain districts; these furrows, from their number, regularity, and 
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depth, have at first sight the appearance of being made for agricultural 
purposes: it must have required ages to wear them, and they would be 
annihilated by a thunder storm. The exceptions to sterility are a few 
occasional valleys, through which small streams run from the Andes 
towards the Pacific ; but even in these exceptions there is not that exces. 
sive luxuriance which some of their names import. During the rains on 
the Andes, part of the waters of these small rivers are discharged into the 
sea, at other times they are consumed in irrigation. On ascending the 
Andes a different and more refreshing scene opens. The soil is covered 
with grass and fern, partridges are seen and heard, whilst the magnificent 
condor soars aloft, or hovers round the rocks on which they build their 
nests. Yet so vast is the scale of the rocks and mountains, that these im- 
mense birds appear almost insignificant, and a stranger is apt to doubt 
whether they be condors. 

Some of the finest districts of the Andes, and which bear evident traces 
of former cultivation are, as has been already stated, depopulated, from 
the Spaniards having driven the inhabitants to work in the mines. Dur- 
ing a ride of several leagues over one of these districts, on the second 
Cordillera, the furrows or ridges of which had rather the appearance of 
the crops having been lately reaped than of having lain dormant for ages, 
proving that the district must at some period have supported many thou- 
sands of inhabitants, all was desolate with the exception of some herds of 
road mares, and a few cattle in fine condition. It is said, also, that m the 
time of the Incas irrigation was much better understood, and the country 
thereby rendered more productive than at present. The ruins of artificial 
water courses are to be found on the mountains extending to great dis- 
tances. 

Still were the regions of the Andes even more productive than in the 
time of the Incas, little could be obtained beyond the produce of the 
mines for exportation: the consumption of manufactures with a more 
numerous population would of course be superior. 

Facts, however simple, are generally the best illustrations of reasonings. 
The brig in which I went passenger from Lima to Truxillo, to undertake 
the expedition down the Maranon, was called. the Alcanze ; she was said 
to have been built at Bermuda, and was originally named the Charlotte 
Gambier ; she measured about two hundred tons, was manned principally 
by Englishmen, had two English mates, and was commanded by a Peru- 
vian, who had been an officer in their navy, under Lord Cochrane; the 
orders on board of her were given in English, and she was said to answer 
better than almost any other vessel for the confined trade on the coast of 
Peru; yet she had not more than half a cargo, and appeared to depend 
principally upon conveying passengers. 

Great part of the coast of the Pacific may justly be termed “ iron 
bound :” continued masses of rock of great height, and I think frequently 
of horizontal strata, rise vertically from the water, without a break in 
which to land for leagues. 

So much has been said and written relative to the South American 
mines, that any detailed account would be superfluous, even was I compe- 
tent to give one. My opinion as to the best means for Europeans to ob- 
tain South American silver, is to purchase the metal when smelted from 
the native miners, whereby a certain, though not a gambling, profit may 
be obtained without risk. All persons of all countries have jomed vehe- 
mently in condemning the proceedings of the Spaniards towards their co- 
lonies, and not without cause, for they were, to use the lightest term, un- 
just. Yet since those persons have themselves been brought into commu- 
nication they have not shown themselves uninfluenced by avarice. Not 
even our own countrymen have escaped the cravings after South American 
mines, and their absurd schemes of monopolizing speculation have very 
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frequently failed. The reaction however has, perhaps, in some cases been 
too great ; for although ridiculous attempts have in several cases been 
made, and useless expenses incurred, it cannot be doubted that precious 
metals to a large amount have, and still may, and will, be obtained with 
benefit to the proprietors. Of the science of mining I know little or no. 
thing; and from what I have seen, I think it might have been as well if 
some of those employed by the British Mining Companies had not been 
quite so scientific. The native miner works rudely, but in some instances 
more surely than the European ; his object is to get silver, and he cares 
little about science provided he gets it. 
In many instances European science and machinery may enable the 
miner to work more efficiently than the native, and the companies’ em- 
és ought by this time to have gained experience: moreover, the time 
and capital necessary to establish and carry on mining establishments 
must considerable, and if there has been a tolerable foundation to 
start upon, it would scarcely be sound judgment to give up at the time 
they may begin to benefit. , 
If European Mining Companies are to exist, or were now to be formed, 
I think that instead of sendimg out large and expensive establishments, 
with-numerous clerks and workmen at enormous wages, it would be bet- 
ter to enter into partnerships with some of the most upright and best in- 
formed natives, by which means the European sheielaliions would derive 
the benefit of the natives’ local experience, knowledge of the workmen’s 
character, and influence in protecting their interests ; whilst the native 
roprietors would derive the benefit of the European shareholders’ capital, 
hare a certain market for their produce, and the advantage of the compa- 
ny's influence to protect their interestsin Europe. It might be desirable 
in such case, to send out a commissioner on the part of the European 
shareholders, to see that their interests were attended to. 


H. LISTER MAW, Lievt. R. N. 
Athenaum, June 5, 1832. 
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Recollections of Mirabeau, and of the Two First Legislative Assemblies 
of France. By Etienne Dumont, of Geneva, 8vo. Bull. 


This is one of those works which only now and then appear, to clear i 
points in history that otherwise had remained obscure or been misinter- 
preted. There are circumstances made known in its pages which are 
most important, and, if true, (which, from the character of the author, 
there is little room to doubt,) throw new lights upon certain changes in the 
French Revolution, which very different causes were conjectured to have 
set in motion. We scarcely know any recent work more worthy of 
attention, or that deserves to be read more carefully and pondered over 
more closely. Dumont was a Swiss, who went to Paris from Geneva in 
1789. In that city he became acquainted with Miraheau, He had pre- 
viously been in London, where he resided with Lord Shelburne, after- 
wards Marquis of Lansdowne, and was personally intimate with many of 
the leading politicians of that time in the British capital. His most in- 
timate associate was Sir Samuel Romilly, and through that lamented 
member of the British Bar he became acquainted with Mirabeau. He 
afterwards came again to England on public business, returned to France 
und co-operated for some time with Mirabeau, returned again to Eng- 
land, and finally left it for Geneva in 1814. In 1829 he visited Italy, 
where he died. He appears to have been a modest, unassuming, un- 
ambitious man, with talents which fitted him rather for social than public 
life, and yet not without honest aspirations after the welfare of mankind. 
The most valuable parts of his volume are those which relate to the 
French Revolution, and they serve to confirm the opinions of many who 
saw in the progress of that event rather the developement of a suc- 
cession of accidents, than the consummation of a plan, such as Carlists 
and Ultra-Tories assert to have existed, for staging all kings, filling 
Europe with republics, and revolutionizing the world, The idea of making 
France arepublic did not enter the head of any one in France until after the 
King’s flight and return, says Dumont; and this is not a little singular, 
Thomas Paine, who happened to be in Paris at that period, full of self- 
conceit and ideas of American freedom, and never dreaming that what 
was adapted admirably for one people might not do for another—Paine 
framed a manifesto against royalty, which he put into the hand of Du- 
chatelet, who placarded it all over Paris with his own signature. — He 
had consulted no one, but put his name to it of his own accord. Neither 
Sieyes, Lafayette, nor any of the constitutional party, were in the secret. 
The following day Paris was filled with consternation. The National 
Assembly deemed it the work of some madman. Sieyes spoke of the 
proposal with contempt, and Lafayette declared that it required at least 
twenty years to bring freedom to maturity in France, and therefore 
would notlisten to it. Still, though not one person had till then thought 
of the thing, some soon began to think feasibly of it. The flight of Louis 
XVI. and violation of his oath made Condorcet a staunch advocate for 
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a republic, and others followed in his train. Thus did the first germ of 
republican doctrines develope themselves through Paine and Duchatelet ; 
and hence it may be inferred that the republican party, as respected 
France, was the weakest party in the nation, however strong in daring 
it appeared. Stale 

The parentage of Mirabeau and his dissipated character are long ago 
matters of notoriety. This great man was a constitutionalist, and sup- 
ported the Crown to the last. His dying words were, ‘‘ With me will 
perish the last shreds of the monarchy.” Had he lived, he would pro- 
bably have saved France much misery, and consolidated a constitutional 
Government, resembling that of England, if the weakness and indecision 
of Louis XVI. did not betray him. That unfortunate monarch could not 
see that at such a period a vacillating conduct was inevitable ruin. Had 
he followed the worst course he could have taken with firmness, he had 
done better: the intrigues of his Queen and his courtiers, which led him 
first one way and then another, precipitated his fall. No one could trust 
him, and therefore none were inclined to risk themselves when they 
might be abandoned the next hour to some adverse faction. Amiable 
and good, Louis was not a monarch for a crisis in his government. 
It appears that had he taken, on the assemblage of the States, the 
course which was clearly pointed out to him,—namely, to settle the dis- 
pute respecting the ¢ters état forming with the nobility and clergy one 
assembly, or had he ordered them to form two assemblies, his own weight 
would in one case have placed the ¢ters état at his devotion, or in the 
other attached the nobles and clergy to his cause. He did neither. He 
left those bodies to fight it out, and the Crown became the ‘** prey of the 
victors” from necessity. The disputes from this cause effected the 
worst acts of the Revolution. Neither tiers état, nor nobles, nor clergy 
cared for any but themselves. The Crown, keeping aloof, was neglected, 
and then sacrificed. Kings do not reflect that they have no friends 
among those who long pretend to be their devoted slaves. We need 
not go far to exemplify this truth. England at this moment shows how 
little her Ultra-Tories care about the Crown, when the Crown and 
people are in unison, and the interests of the few are placed in jeopardy. 
Insult then succeeds to servile adulation, reproach to base flattery, 
menace to abject supplication. What then is the end of the Crown, 
which, equally abandoned by nobles and people, remains silently aloof, 
while two factions in their disputes regard it with indifference, but 
that the party ultimately victorious makes it a prey ? 

The first causes of the French Revolution were the disarranged state of 
the finances. In a country like England, where commerce is so exten- 
sive and money so plentiful, there will at first be found resources to delay 
the evil day of national bankruptcy. In France, where the nobles and 
clergy engrossed every acre of land, and the majority of the people were 
ground to dust; wealth in a few hands, debt and dissipation mingling 
with the cries of suffering and beggary, the shout for freedom and the 
moan of famine, no very long delay between financial ruin and revolution 
could be expected. Neckar’s dismissal, whom the Ultra-Tories of 
France could not tolerate because he dressed plainly, and innovated 
upon venerable institutions for pensioning courtesans and wasting the 
national treasure of the country in every mode but that which would 
conduce to the public benefit—Neckar’s dismissal brought chaos into 
the finances. The Revolution already begun was hurried forward. Mi- 
rabeau arose, already known by his writings as an orator of great power, 
and an Alcibiades in morals. He checked the excesses of the Assembly 
and reigned lord paramount ; Robespierre, and the miscreants who after 
his death became so notorious, were silent before him. Sieyes, the Bre- 
tons, the Palais Royal, five hundred to eighty of the legislative body 
were for calling it the National Assembly, and blending all in one com- 
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mons. Mirabeau, who joined the party which desired to copy the Eng- 
lish constitution in its three estates, opposed undauntedly the fearful 
odds. The decree of the tiers état was furiously denounced by the nobles, 
who told the King (now that they trembled for themselves) that if he 
did not oppose the Commons all was lost. The King should have now 
acted with vigour and prudence, and all would have been recovered ; but 
the pernicious counsels of the Count d’Artois prevailed. The obnoxious 
decree was annulled, but the healing and strengthening remedy was left 
unapplied. The King gained enemies without additional power. No 
precautions were taken. The Commons were defied without power to 
back the defiance: they saw the Royal impolicy of proceeding, and its 
want of force, and became more united in resistance, as the steps to 
overcome them became more futile and ill-judged. A display of the 
military, equally imbecile and ridiculous, was made by the King against 
the Assembly. The meeting of the Jeu de paume took place. The ru- 
mour of the King’s determination to dissolve the States-General was 
spread. Even Mirabeau was deceived by the courtiers into the same 
mistake, and the Deputies became from that hour the enemies of the 
King’s Government. Wandering over Paris, by this ill-timed measure 
the Deputies excited the public pity, and raised indignation against the 
King instead of his courtiers, among whom, ever the bane of France, as 
of the unfortunate Louis XIV., the Count d’Artois was foremost in 
hauteur of bearing, as in mischief of counsel. The Commons now saw 
they must recall their own decree and debase themselves, or subjugate 
the monarchy to their will. The King sent them a message to separate. 
Mirabeau replied, ‘* Go, tell your master that we are here by the power 
of the people, and nothing but the force of bayonets shall drive us 
hence!’ Mirabeau condemned the steps taken by the Ministry at such 
a moment; he said, that the elastic temperament of the French would 
not allow such brutal forms of dealing, and concluded with the me- 
morable words, “ It is thus that kings are led to the scaffold.” 

Mirabeau’s ambition did not aspire beyond the hope of becoming a 
minister. With the intrigues of the members of the Royal Family 
against their Sovereign, he had nothing todo; he remained independent of 
every faction. He prepared an address to the King, to urge him to form 
a guard of citizens or militia; which the King, as usual, answered 
unsatisfactorily. He was ultimately forced to accept what he had de- 
clined, so that every thing popular was deemed a measure repulsive 
to the royal feelings, which, unfortunately, had no guide but aban- 
doned, or imbecile, or ignorant courtiers. Louis was personally brave, 
but his character was feeble, and he was as much a victim to the perni- 
cious counsels of his family as to popular excesses; the one raised the 
other to the highest pitch, and wide spread ruin ensued; which Mi- 
raheau did not live to see, but his dying words prophesied—* That with 
him the monarchy would perish.” eT be 

Boldness, decision, and a penetrating power of vision into future de- 
signs and results, were the qualities in which Mirabeau excelled. He 
had little original in his orations, which depended for their effect upon 
his own point, sarcasm, or anathema, appended to them, and on the 
overpowering terrors of his delivery. In refutation he was nothing : he 
knew his countrymen well, and their love of trifling. ‘ Frenchmen, said 
he, ‘‘ are three months disputing about syllables, and in a single night 
they overturn the venerable fabric of our monarchy.” To Sieyes, who 
complained of the violence of the Assembly, he said, ‘“‘ My dear Abbé, 
you have let loose the bull, and you now complain that he gores 
a His prophecies all turned out correctly, as respected public 

airs. 

“ You know not all the power of my ugliness,” he said, one day, refer- 
ring to his ordinary person. h 
Had he enjoyed personal consideration, he knew all France would have 
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been at his fiat: the faults of his youth embittered his mature years, 
‘*T am cruelly expiating the follies of my youth,” he was heard to ex- 
claim, sobbing. The destiny of France was probably in his hands; and 
had he lived, he would have overawed the factions whom his death let 
loose. ** You will have massacres,” said he ; ** you will have butcherings 
—but you will not have even the execrable honour of a civil war.” —_ He 
was a man of prodigious activity, in whom was much good and much 
evil. He called Lafayette ‘* a Grandison-Cromwell;”’ he said, 
‘** Neckar was aclock that went too slow.”’ Heremarked, alluding to the 
figure of Time, in the National Assembly, ‘‘ We have taken the scythe, 
but not the clock.”” He had a brother, called Tun Mirabeau, from his fat 
figure, whom Mirabeau designated ‘‘ as a wit and a scape-grace” in any 
family but his own. The brother was a wit too, for, one day, being worse 
for wive, and reproached for it, he said, ** His brother had only left him 
one vice.” Mirabeau preserved his fortitude and equanimity to the last 
moment, as well as his desire of fame. ‘* Had I not lived with Mirabeau,” 
says M. Dumont, ** I never should have Known all that can be done in 
one day; or, rather, in an interval of twelve hours. A day to him was of 
more value than a week or a month to others. The business which he 
carried on simultaneously was prodigious ; from the conception of a pro- 
ject to its execution, there was no time lost,—to-morrow was not to him 
the same impostor as to other men. Conversation alone could seduce 
him from his labours, and even that he converted into a means of work; 
for it was always at the end of some conversation that active labour was 
begun, and writings prepared. He read little; but he read with great 
rapidity, and discovered at a glance whatever was new and interesting in 
a book. Writings were copied in his house with prodigious quick- 
ness. As fast as a speech changed its form by corrections or ad- 
ditions, he had fresh copies of it made. This labour sometimes proved 
too much for those who undertook it; but his haste of temper was well 
Known, and he must be obeyed. ‘* Monsieur le Comte,” said his secretary 
to him one day, *‘ the thing you require is impossible.” ‘* Impossible!” 
exclaimed Mirabeau, starting from his chair; ‘* never again use that 
foolish word in my presence! ”’ 





Altrive Tales: collected among the Peasantry of Scotland, and from Foreign 
Adventurers. By the Ettrick Shepherd. Vol. 1. Cochrane & Co. 


Welcome to our pages, Shepherd of Ettrick! thy pleasant morsel of au- 
tobiography preceding in a volume which we trust is but the precursor of 
many more. Thrice welcome! Here is thy latest lucubration, and much 
interesting matter hast thou laid before us ; the worthies of Blackwood, and 
that Lintot of Edinburgh himself, are portrayed here with all thy native 
simplicity. We will let our author speak for himself. He says— 


‘Tam the second of four sons by the same father and mother ; namely, Robert 
Hogg and Margaret Laidlaw, and was born on the 25th of January, 1772. My pro- 
genitors were all shepherds of this country. My father, like myself, was bred to 
the occupation of a shepherd, and served in that capacity until his marriage with 
my mother ; about which time, having saved a considerable sum of money for those 
days, he took a lease of the farms of Ettrick House and Ettrick Hall. He thea 
commenced dealing in sheep—bought up great numbers, and drove them both to the 
English and Scottish markets ; but, at length, owing to a great fall in the price of 
sheep, and the absconding of his principal debtor, he was ruined, became bankrupt, 
every thing was sold by auction, and my parents were turned out of doors 
without a farthing in the world. I was then in the sixth year of my age, and re- 
member well the distressed and destitute condition that we were in. At length 
the late worthy Mr. Brydon, of Crosslee, took compassion upon us; and, taking 
a short lease of the farm of Ettrick House, placed my father there as his 
shepherd, and thus afforded him the means of supporting us fora time. This gen- 
tleman continued to interest himself in our welfare until the day of his untimely 
death, when we lost the best friend that we had in the world. 

** At such an age, it cannot be expected that I should have made great pro- 
gress in learning. The school-house, however, being almost at our door, I had at- 
tended it for a short time, and had the honour of standing at the head of a juvenile 
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class, who read the Shorter Catechism and the Proverbs of Solomon. At the next 
Whitsunday after our expulsion from the farm | was obliged to go to service; and, 
being only seven years of age, was hired by a farmer in the neighbourhood to herd 
a few cows ; my wages for the half year being a ewe lamb and a pair of new shoes. 
Even at that early age my fancy seems to have been a hard neighbour for both 
judgment and memory. | was wont to strip off my clothes, and run races against 
time, or against myself ; and, in the course of these exploits, which | accomplished 
much to my own admiration, | first lost my plaid, then my bonnet, then my 
coat, and, finally, my hosen; for, as for shoes, | had none. In that naked state did 
| herd for several days, tilla shepherd and maid-servant were sent to the hills to 
look for them, and found them all. Next year my parents took me home du- 
ring the winter quarter, and put me to school with a lad named Ker, who was 
teaching the children of a neighbouring farmer. Here I advanced so far as to get 
into the class who read in the Bible. I had likewise, for some time before my 
quarter was out, tried writing ; and had horribly defiled several sheets of paper 
with copy-lines, every letter of which was nearly an inch in length. Thus termi- 
nated my education.” 


In page vi. Mr. Hogg tells us, for which we laud him, as in duty bound, 
that at seven or eight years of age he was an admirer of the other sex. 
At fifteen, he says, he had served a dozen masters and worked hard, but 
still was able to lay by five shillings to buy an old violin, on which he be- 
gan to practise. At eighteen he first conned Sir William Wallace’s Life 
and the Gentle Shepherd. The poetry in the latter he found it difficult 
toread. He first began to write verses in 1796. Mr. Hogg says— 

‘* My manner of composing poetry is very different, and, | believe, much more 
singular. Let the piece be of what length it will, | compose and correct it wholly 
in my mind, oron a slate, ere ever | put pen to paper; and then | write it down as 
fast as the A, B,C. When once it is written, it remains in that state; it being, as 
you very well know, with the utmost difficulty that 1 can be brought to alter one 
syllable, which I think is partly owing to the above practice. 

“ Itisa fact, that, by a long acquaintance with any poetical piece, we become 
perfectly reconciled to its faults. The numbers, by being frequently repeated, 
wear smoother to our minds; and the ideas having been expanded, by our reflec- 
tion on each particular scene or incident therein described, the mind cannot, with- 
out reluctance, consent to the alteration of any part of it.” 

Mr. Hogg never heard of Burns until the year after his decease, from one 
John Scott, who read Tam O’Shanter to him. The progress he made in com- 
position, his literary friendshipsand undertakings, are all detailed with un- 
ambitious simplicity. There is nothing about Mr. Hogg of the self-conceit 
which Blackwood has depicted. The Noctes contain a caricature, and 
not a picture to the life, and Mr. Hogg very properly signifies his in- 
tention of taking proper methods to prevent being held up in future in 
such a ridiculous light to the world. It would be unjust to his work to 
quote at length from it, which weare much tempted to do, for the account 
he gives of himself is more than commonly interesting as a piece of auto- 
biography. Mr. Hogg has lately returned home from his visit to London, 
taking with him the best wishes of all whom he met in the metropolis, 
which was to him, however, so complete a labyrinth, that he never went 
out alone, from the impossibility of finding his way. He seemed to have 
no conception of the intricacies of this large city, never having visited it 
before. Long may he live amid his northern hills to write his tales, and 
enjoy with a pure and simple heart the society of his numerous and dis- 
tinguished friends. There are anecdotes of Sir Walter Scott, Professor 
Wilson, and others of the writer’s friends, to be found in the Sketch of 
his Life ; and two Tales,—one, Captain John Lochy ; the other, Marian SI 
Jock ,—fill up the volume. Cruikshank has also illustrated it in his very 
superior manner; and there is a good likeness of the Author. These 
Tales we will not spoil by analyzing here: they are 1n the Author’s best 
manner, and will be read with delight by all who know the name of one 
of the most honest, kind-hearted, simple men on whom genius has con- 
ferred extensive fame. Of his own productions he speaks thus :— 

_ “ The following list of works may appear trifling in the eyes of some ; but when it 
is considered that they have been produced by a man almost devoid of edu- 
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cation, and principally, in his early days, debarred from every advantage in life, 
and possessed only of a quick eye in observing the operations of nature, it is cer- 
tainly a sufficient excuse for inserting them here, more especially as some of them 
run a great risk of being lost. I am proud of it myself, and I do not deny 
it ; nor is there one in the list, for the contents of which I have any reason to 
blush, when all things are taken into account. I was forty years of age before 
I wrote the ‘¢ Queen’s Wake.’’ That poem was published in 1813; so that in that 
and the next six years 1 wrote and published— 


Vols. Vols. 
The Queen’s Wake .. 1 Brownie of Bodsbeck . 2 
Pilgrims of the Sun . ; 1 Winter Evening Tales . 2 
The Hunting of Badlewe . 1 Sacred Melodies . : 1 
Mador of the Moor 1 Border Garland, No. I. . 1 
Poetic Mirror 1 Jacobite Relics of Scotland 2 
Dramatic Tales . 2 


Making fifteen volumes in seven years, besides many articles in periodical works. 
To these may now be added— 


Vols. Vols. 
The Spy ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 A Selection of Songs. 1 
Queen Hynde ° ° 1 The Queer Book ° 1 
The Three Perilsof Man . 3 The Royal Jubilee 1 
The Three Perils of Women 3 The Mountain Bard ‘ 1 
Confessions of a Sinner | The Forest Minstrel 1 
The Shepherd’s Calendar 2 


Making in all about thirty volumes, which, if the quality were at all propor- 
tioned to the quantity, are enough for any man’s life.”’ 


Long may he live to entertain us with his stories, and to gladden us 
with his simplicity. He now resides in a farm given him by the late Duke 
of Buccleugh, esteemed and honoured by his superiors, beloved by his 
equals and friends, a lover of his native land and good whisky, a kind 
father,—and a very sensible, and, indeed, extraordinary man. 





Six Months in America. By G. T. Vigne, Esq. 2 Vols. 
Whittaker and Co. 


Here we have a new work on America, written apparently with candour, 
but partaking of some mistaken notions respecting points which 
every reasonable man would think are advantages on the side of the Ame- 
cans, to which we shall presently advert. Following Mrs. Trollope’s two 
volumes of vituperation of every thing American may not be advanta- 
geous to its success; but the reader will find our author at issue 
with that “‘ Lady,” as the “‘ Quarterly Review ” takes care to tell us she 
is, or we might not have discovered it from her work ; which (giving her 
credit for facts that we have no means of contradicting, from not having 
been in America,) displays her ignorance as a woman, and a species of 
cockney exclusiveness in her ideas, that, with us, casts a cloud over her 
pages. The ‘ Quarterly Review,” as the organ of the Ultra-Tory 
faction in this country, bears to America, for the sin of her republican 
institutions, her flourishing finances, and her freedom from debt and pau- 
perism. a hatred at once deep and deadly, and greets Mrs. Trollope’s 
work as a splendid gift to England—sees in this ** Lady” a sense and 
acuteness, and a power of expression, rarely found in other travellers. To 
her unqualified abuse of many things which her work shows she was 
not able to comprehend, the reviewer bows as the ideal of his argu- 
ment for attacking a great and free people by splenetic scribblers. The 
secret of the praise lavished on Mrs. Trollope’s book is the reviewer's 
hatred of republicanism ; and we congratulate him on the magnanimity of 
his motives. It is a crime that the Yankees have no established 
Church, with bishops at twenty thousand a year. The Americans are 
admitted to love their country, and to think themselves the best and hap- 
piest people in the world, but they are guilty of the crime of absence of 
“ respect for old usages.”’ They would show no deference for rotten bo- 
roughs ; pay their clergy without taxing industry, poverty, and improve- 
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ment, for their support; and, what is worse, dare to amend bad 
practices, or customs, or laws, or institutions, when inconvenience 
to the public weal is apparent: these are such charges as Ultra-Tory- 
ism might well be expected to bring against any free poople. There 
is something in the advocates of servility, ignorance, and brute power, 
based upon old usages and feudal barbarisms, that may well stand 
in opposition to freedom and improvement. The book of Mrs. Trol- 
lope, though so rich a feast for the appetite of a reviewer, as it comes 
home to every man’s business and bosom, and attacks the domestic ha- 
bits of the people, is but a peg on which to hang the reviewer's own 
remarks against the United States. The Americans have felt sore at 
the unwearied labours of the ‘* Quarterly ”’ in abusing them: they have 
wrongly imagined that this publication speaks the sentiments of the 
higher and middling classes of the British people, and have asked why 
this animosity is so deeply cultivated in England. They are not aware 
that the ** Quarterly Review” is the organ of the Ultra-Tories alone 
—that it is disavowed by the people of England —that a large por- 
tion of the British nobility, that portion which is now united with King 
and people, in supporting Reform, abjures all connexion with its pages, 
and that very soon the political party which supports it will sink 
into forgetfulness. Mrs. Trollope gives herself all the airs of a cockney 
dame from Cheapside ; and some of them are more ludicrous than mis- 
chievous in their display. We know not whether this ‘* Lady” be 
personable or not; perhaps in the neglect she experienced, the score of 
plainness might come in to deepen the greenness of her spleen. The 
reviewer chuckles over her remark, that she would rather share the 
apartment of well-conditioned pigs than the ladies’ cabin of an Ame- 
rican steamer. Mrs. Trollope is the best judge of the society most 
congenial to herself—we would not interfere there, chacun da son gout ; 
but we know which we should prefer, even in a Negro steamer on the 
Niger, especially if a good portion of the lady passengers were under 
thirty. The gentlemen are pronounced worse than the ladies: every 
hut is a lazar,—every wood-cutter a spectacle of misery. Cincinnati is 
pronounced abominable, because it has not dustmen like London. The 
rapid rise of the city, which some foolishly ascribe to free institutions, 
Mrs. Trollope ascribes to the love of lucre, with the total absence of probity. 
Such is Mrs. Trollope’s strain ; after her, every American female is her 
namesake, and every male a hog, or something worse; in short, there is 
not a person of gentlemanly manners in America, Now let us hear Mr, 
Vigne, who is often at issue with the Lady of the ‘“ Quarterly,” and we 
will be bound as fully to be trusted as to veracity, with a little less of 
splenetic cockneyism in his composition. He censures and praises with 
impartiality. His volumes are not in one unvarying strain of overflowing 
bile. In America, he says, there is no standard for manners; ** political 
independence is oftentimes imperceptibly identified with independence 
of behaviour, that procures for individuals an unfavourable opinion, of 
which the men and their minds are alike unworthy.” Mrs. Trollope, 
perhaps, describes Americans and America as she found it in the back- 
woods, and western half-colonized states ; but so much the worse that she 
could not discriminate between the eastern and western, or old and new 
America, or between the different classes in either. Mr. Vigne pronounces 
the fashionable promenade at Philadelphia scarcely inferior, if at all, to 
the splendid cortege of Kensington G ardens—here is heresy, Mrs. Trollope ! 
Again, Mr. Vigne can find public tables, where a quiet, gentlemanly style he 
never saw surpassed, prevailed — can such a thing be in America? He 
even visits Cincinnati, where he finds nothing to complain of but his bed be- 
ing infested with insects—like those of London, we presume. We forget 
whether Mrs. Trollope tells us these belong to the domestic manners of 
the Americans or not. In short, Mr. Vigne’s is a very pleasant account 
of a tour in the United States, rambling and excursive as his journey, 
He jokes good-naturedly upon what he finds not like the old country ; 
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and, singularly enough, daments that the Americans have no law of pri- 
mogeniture! He finds gentlemanly hospitality in more places than one. 
He advises people to travel in America. ‘If you are an Ultra-Tory, 
you will perhaps receive a lesson that will reduce you to reason; if you 
are a radical, and in your senses, you will change your opinions before 
you return.” We must close with the following extract :— 


‘« | believe that there is in England a very mistaken idea of American society ; as 
I have frequently been asked, what could not but appear to me the most unfair 
and absurd questions on this subject. With us the term ‘* yankee” is generally 
one of ridicule, if not of disdain ; but to apply it in that sense to all the members 
of society in the United States, is far too indiscriminate to be just. There is, as } 
have before remarked, an aristocracy in every city in the Union; and, perhaps, as 
many as four or five different sets or circles, notwithstanding their boasted equa- 
lity of condition. As far as I have been able to judge from what I have seen and 
heard, the American ladies are certainly not (generally speaking) what in 
England would be called accomplished — in music and drawing, for instance: and 
still fewer of them are entitled to the appellation of ‘‘a blue;” but if ex- 
ceedingly pretty features, elegant dress and manners, and agreeable and sprightly 
conversation are to have the same weight with us in forming an opinionof the state 
of society in America, that we should allow to them if speaking of society 
in England, | cannot but affirm that the refinement of first circles in the larger 
American cities is very far advanced, and much farther than it has credit for in 
England. Gentlemen, who are such from feeling, from habit, and from edu- 
cation, are to be met with in every part of the States; men who are quite distinct 
from the tobacco-chewing, guessing, calkilating, fixing, locating, expecting, and 
expectorating yankee, whose very twang, even in the merriest moments, has some- 
thing in it that is absolutely provoking to the ear of an Englishman, and in whose 
presence one is often tempted to exclaim, ‘ Be their constitution what it may, 
for Ileaven’s sake let us have something gentleman-like !° ”’ 





LANDER’S Discovery of the Termination of the Niger. 
3 Vols. 12mo. Murray. 

These volumes contain the solution of the problem which has for ages 
puzzled mankind ;—the course of the Niger is no longer a mystery. Two 
young men of Cornwall have cleared up the obscurity which had so long 
prevailed upon this subject, and have opened a passage into the heart of 
Africa—Richard and John Lander; the first originally a servant to Cap- 
tain Clapperton, but evidently a person of mind above such a situa- 
tion ; and John, his brother, who possessed greater advantages in having 
received an education of a superior kind to Richard, and being able to 
use his pencil a little asa draughtsman. The directions of Government to 
Richard Lander are given at length in these volumes, signed by Sir 
George Murray, and are really a pleasant specimen of the mode in which 
encouragement is dealt out to enterprising discoverers, and of the flattering 
prospects offered to those who venture their lives in the pursuit of science. 
Our Tory Government had long been noted for its utter indifference to 
scientific, as well as to intellectual pursuits of all kinds. Let us hope 
that, with a Reformed Parliament, these things will be changed,—that 
intellect will obtain its due weight,—and that a Government, with a re- 
venue of £50,000,000 sterling, and, till lately, of most profligate habits 
of expenditure in the way of corruption, may in future find a more worthy 
way of stimulating a traveller on his way to the most dangerous of human 
enterprises, than that of refusing a pittance of salary, or a hope of re- 
ward, to the brother of such a man as Richard Lander. The permission 
to draw for any sum not exceeding 300 dollars, and the promised rew ard 
of £100 in case of success, with the proviso of giving up his papers and 
journals, for which any bookseller would have given thrice the sum, are 
delectable pictures of official grace. Had Lander been the son of the 
manager of a Cornish borough, wanting a place in return for jobbing, 
how different had been his reward! The exploring favourably the stream 
of corruption without risk, in one of those venerable holds of the ‘ true 
constitution ”’—a rotten borough, had received, in reward for its venality, 
thousands of the public money. On a changé tout cela! we may now, We 
trust, exclaim, But, to the Landers :—They quitted England in January, 
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1830; landed at Cape Coast Castle ; sailed from thence for Badagry ; 
and, after much harassing delay, reached Boossa on the Niger about the 
middle of June, having occupied nearly eleven weeks in travelling from 
the coast. From Boossa they proceeded to Yaoorie, where they arrived 
on the 27th of June; they quitted on the Ist of August, having obtained 
Mr. Park’s gun: this unfortunate traveller was lost at Boossa. The 
Landers reached Boossa, on their return, on the Sth of August. The 
thermometer ranged from 76° to 93° in this part of Africa. The Landers 
embarked on the Niger, from Boossa, September 20th, and fell down the 
river toward the sea till November 5th, when they were within five or six 
days’ sail of the coast at Kirree, where, being attacked by pirates, they 
lost every thing but a portion of their journals. They were lucky enough 
to be allowed to proceed to Eboe, a town further down the river. On 
the 12th of November they reached Brass Town; and, on the 17th, 
Richard Lander got on board an English brig, the brutal captain of which 
refused to pay to the Negro prince who had protected the travellers, the 
stipulated reward. They reached Fernando Po, December Ist; and re- 
turned to England by the way of Rio de Janeiro. These volumes possess 
a deep interest on every consideration. They are the simple unadorned 
narrative of the travellers, who unfortunately lost so many important 
documents at Kirree; but they fully show that the navigation of the 
Niger is practicable for a steamer drawing little water, and that the cli- 
mate alone is the obstacle to a trade being carried on upon its waters. A 
vessel is said to have been sent from Liverpool already, on this destina- 
tion. Thus, we may soon expect to see commerce carry civilization into 
one of the darkest regions of the earth,—till now a mystery to mankind 
as respects its productions, its geography, and its population. This 
work will be most extensively read ; for its details are as interesting as 
they are curious. 





The Death-Summons; or, the Rock of Martos. A Tragedy, in Five Acts. 
By W.C. WimBerctey. Lougman and Co, 


This is the production of a writer of considerable power, and will be 
perused in the closet with great interest. It is founded upon an incident 
in the Life of Ferdinand TV. of Castile and Leon. The innocent brothers, 
hurled from the Rock of Martos, summoned him to appear before God 
at the end of thirty days. The effect of the citation on his mind is the 
subject of this tragedy, and causes his death. The following is a 
specimen of the author’s style : 


Ferpinanp. *Twas a strange vision—hark! [ will recount it ; 
But ‘tis not of the sort that needs expounding : 
All was full, clear, and strong, and evident 
As this reality | see around me, 
If this indeed be real. 1 lay stretch’d 
On yonder couch; on either side were you, 
‘lwo founts of tears: | heard a voice, whose sound 
Was nothing mortal, ery aloud, ‘Tis time!” 
And then a bell toll’d out. My nether limbs 
Grew cold and stiff, my chest heaved strongly, and 
Vhe chill crept upward, till it reach’d my heart , 
Yet I not ceased to feel, but still I lay 
A piece of ice below and fire above ; 
My eyes continued fixed upon you, till 
A tilm came o’er, and dimm’d your bending forms. 
‘Then came the mighty struggle, and the change : 
{ seem’'d to leave myself, and | was then 
All soul! 
Escaping from this earth, I was caught up 
By some wing’d power, who bore me swift and bigh 
Through regions of the air; and still we sped, 
Nor slacken’d our career, until we reach'd 
The Empyrean, cleft the sapphire dome 
That rests upon the pillar’d clouds, and saw 
Vey, 1882.— vor. Iv. NO. XUN. \, 
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The golden gate of heaven, the shining portal, 
That led to the seat of judgment. Do you mark me? 
Now comes the tale of tales! Whom saw I there ? 
Each by a fiery column standing, those 
Whom I unjustly made to perish here. 
They cast a look upon me—’twas the same 
As when, at Martos yonder, they were hurried 
To their dark mortal doom. Then cried out one, 
In voice more dire than sense-confounding thunder, 
‘* He’s come to the hour!”’’ The other answer’d straight, 
‘¢ Proceed we to the bar!’’ They beckon’d me— 
The portals yielded to a power within— 
| look’d, and woke in horror ! 
Donna Maria. Tis in vain 
To argue with his ill: ‘tis sunk too deep 
For counsel. 
Ferpinanp. Il care not for dreams, not I: 
But be time, not eternity, theirtheme! 
Let sleep put on the avenger, rack me with 
The battle’s perils, the wild tempest’s roar ; 
Let clashing steel or shivering bolt ring round me ; 
Place me within the hideous tiger’s grasp, 
Entwine me in the Libyan serpent’s fold, 
Plunge in the whelming torrent ; give me to 
Devouring flames, or blasts that chill to ice, 
To withering pestilence, or thrilling poison ; 
And paint me struggling, stricken, writhing, crush’'d, 
Benumb’d, consumed, and I will wake to calmness, 
And so forget—but not what I have dreamt. 
Consrance. Oh, this will kill me! 
FERDINAND. Mother, | would speak 
A word with you apart: let not my Queen 
Hear it, it will so grieve her. Lift your hand, 
And move this burning circlet from my brow ; 
My brain is scorching with its pressure. Why 
Punish methus? I’m no usurper, | 
But wear a crown derived : take’t off, good mother! 
You're ever good and kind tome. Oh, why 
Did a malicious fiend step in, to take 
Your absent place? "lis he hath wrought, 
With his dark, devilish counsel, all my ill ; 
Made me the foe of heaven, dragg’d down my soul 
Into that pit of sulphurous horror, where, 
Like a hell-swelter’d fiend, he rolls and revels, 
And smiles at my damnation! 


Donna Manta. How he pants! 
How fiercely burns the fever! 
FERDINAND. You say right, 


‘Twas but a dream. 





The Mythology of the Hindus, with notices of various Mountain and 
Island Tribes inhabiting the two Peninsulas of India and the neigh- 
bouring Islands, &c. &c. By CHartes CoLteman, Esq. Parbury, 
Allen, and Co. 


This is a very important and elaborate work, compiled, it is obvious, 
with great labour, and filled with engraved representations of the various 
Indian personifications of the Deity, among which the triangle and the 
eye are frequent. The Hindus’ symbols, as well as deities, are almost 
innumerable; and the singular coincidence many legends and forms 
possess with our sacred history, is not a little curious. We have not 
only the Trinity, and other later objects of Christian veneration ; but the 
idea of the Supreme Being among the Jews is almost the same as that of 
the Hindus. ** The Almighty, infinite, eternal, incomprehensible, self- 
existent being ; he who sees every thing, though never seen; he who is 
not to be compassed by description, and who is beyond the limits of 
human conception; he from whom the universal world proceeds ; who is 
the Lord of the universe, and whose work is the universe ; he who is the 
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light of all light, whose name is too sacred to be pronounced, and whose 
power is too infinite to be imagined, is Braum! the one unknown, true 
being, the creator, the preserver, the destroyer of the universe.”’ Such is 
the Hindus’ God, whom the learned Brahmins adore ; but this definition 
is confined to their own schools: the people, in compliance with the 
‘* passions and infirmities of the human race,” are taught by symbols or 
idols to understand his attributes, and the priests have mystified the 
people under this plea with the most degrading superstitions. The Hin- 
dus possess no less than 330,000,000 of gods or idols. Every visible 
object has been made an object of religious adoration. Abominations 
have been tolerated, scarcely matched in the history of mythologies ; and 
while the Hindu sage still worships, as inculeated by the Veda, ‘ one 
great and only God—omnipotent, omniscient, and omnipresent,” the 
people live in the most grovelling idolatry. The fictions and worship of 
those deities, with the legends and stories relating to them, it has been Mr. 
Coleman’s labour to detail. Like the deities of Greece, those of the Hin- 
dus have furnished fictions of great interest and beauty, and others of pro- 
portional deformity. The avatars or incarnations of Vishnu are described 
as a large proportion of the Hindus mythology ; at least ten of them are 
thus described. Nine are past; the tenth, which is to bring the disso- 
lution of the world, is yet to come. We need not note here the different 
avatars: the first three clearly allude to a general deluge. But we must 
not attempt to enter further upon so fertile a subject among these notices, 
hoping that the curious reader will refer to the work itself, which no one 
professing to have a library of the smallest dimensions can dispense with. 
Mr. Coleman’s labours in putting together this work, and connecting the 
numerous mythological representations, cannot have been light: above 
all, the condensed form of this volume makes its contents easily compre- 
hended and remembered. It should be placed alongside the Mythology 
of Keightley, lately published: we would we were able to do the same 
by all the other mythologies of the globe, that we might bring the innu- 
merable forms under which God is acknowledged, into a reasonable com- 
pass before us. One good at least these systems show; they teach the 
atheist that the suffrage of the universal world is against the absurdity of 
his creed; and afford proof, from every tongue and people uniting in the 
same point, that it is irrational to believe there is no Supreme Being, since 
so large a portion of human reason in all times and climes unites to con- 
fess it, however diverse the modes in which itdoes so. In most cases too, 
as is so remarkably evident in the Hindus mythology, idolatry was not 
the original worship. The adoration of idols and symbols was a corrup- 
tion; for the original belief was a pure theism, like that of the Jews and 
the tribes of American Indians, who have no idols at this day, but worship 
the Great Spirit alone, invisible and omnipotent. Some of the Hindus 
fictions are very beautiful. Vishnu (God's preserving spirit) was sleep- 
ing on the serpent ananta (eternity) on the face of the primeval waters, 
after the annihilation of a former world. From him issued Brahma, who 
formed the elements and quickened the world. Many of the imperso- 
nations of the deity seem to answer to the ancient deities of Greece. But 
we must conclude, by pronouncing this work one of those rare presents to 
European literature which at present make an avatar in this age of 
tale-writing and mawkish sentimentality, in which criticism comes 
from venal bibliopolists in the shape of paid paragraphs in newspapers, 
(which admit them as their own, that they may exist under their load of 
taxation,) and literature and the fine arts too often devote themselves to 
a more horrible idol in this Christian country than the Hindus mythology 
can exhibit—the deity of the abject and the corrupt—money ! 





Poland ; Homer; and other Poems. 1!2mo. Longman and Co. 
A volume of correct and well-intentioned poetry, evidently the produc- 
tion of a cultivated and virtuous mind. It will be read with pleasure. 
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An Analysis and History of the Currency Question, &c. &c. 
By T. Jorxtin. Ridgway. 


This is a very important work, of great interest at the present moment, 
when there is so much distress abroad, the main cause of which is to be 
ascribed to a restricted currency. The author gives a history of bank- 
ing and of the currency question, and points out the difference between 
the steps taken regarding the circulating medium, and those which should 
have been adopted : in particular, he dwells upon errors committed by 
the Legislature respecting the currency. Mr. Peel’s Bill is declared to 
be one great cause of the decline of prices, which followed its enactment. 
Mr. Joplin points out the piracy of Ministers of his ideas, and the ‘ pla- 
giarisms of the Quarterly Review.” In the course of his work he exa- 
mines the opinions of Mr. Ricardo, Mr. Attwood, and Sir James Graham; 
gives a scheme of his own, well worthy of attention, to remedy existing 
evils ; and concludes by recommending to take the circulation out of the 
hands of the Bank of England. We must pronounce this to be, on the 
whole, an admirable work, and recommend it to our readers as of great 
and vital interest. Mr. Joplin shows, what has not been exhibited before, 
—the immense importance of the country banks ; and that eifects, ascribed 
to other causes, have been produced by their circulation, particularly as 
relates to prices. Mr. Joplin recommends a paper currency, which shall 
regulate itself upon very simple and sound principles, so managed that 
the amount of paper should represent only the amount of specie. Mr. 
Joplin contends, and we believe the opinion is new, that prices are de- 
pendent on the country bank circulation, so far as they depend upon the 
currency at all; that the issues of the country banks are not regulated 
by those of the Bank of England, but are improperly influenced by the 
— and anti-pressure of capital, independently of the Bank of 

ingland, or of the country bankers themselves ; and lastly, that the regu- 
lating power of the Bank of England is no check upon country banks, but 
is a cause of their greater fluctuation. We are of opinion that there is 
no work on the subject yet put forth so clear as the present, nor one 
which more forcibly points out and remedies the evils under which our 
currency labours, and from which the nation is suffering. 





Vegetable Substances used for the Food of Man:—The Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge. Knight. 

This is a very useful little volume, and contains a good deal of infor- 
mation compressed into very small compass. It is a better specimen ot a 
useful work than some which have lately been put forth by the Society, 
and no one at all connected with the country should be without it. The 
subjects are principally —Corn Plants, Rice, the Potato, Wild Plants 


used as food, Vegetable Gardening, Leguminous Plants, Succulent Roots, 
&c.&c. We can cordially recommend it to the reader. 





Roscoe's Novelist’s Library, Vol. X. — Vicar of Wakefield; Sir 
Launcelot Greaves. Illustrated by G. Cruikshank. Cochrane and Co. 
This volume is equal to any other which has preceded it, in the humour 

of the embellishments. The edition seems well established in public 

estimation, and we can only now, as we have done before, pronounce it one 
of the best and most valuable works of the modern press, which does not 
the least decline, in its progress, from its original professions. 





Mélange, in English and French ; Prose and Verse, &c. 
By Marin DE LA Voye. Parbury, Allen, and Co. 

This is a little volume of no pretension, save that, we presume, of 10- 
teresting a circle of friends and acquaintance. As suing for public appro 
bation, we are sure the author will not blame us, when, in our critical 
character, we honestly tell him he is not a su cc essful claimant. 
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Notices of New Works. 13 


Memoirs of WILLIAM Sampson, an Irish Exile ; written by himself, Kc. 
12mo. Whittaker and Co. 


The author of this piece of auto-biography has long been a lawyer of 
eminence and integrity in the United States of America, having been 
compelled to fly from Ireland during the ** reign of terror” there, under 
the Robespierre and Marat of the governing faction~—Lords Carhampton 
and Clare. We hoped that oblivion had for ever entombed the crimes 
of an era so dark in our history; an era, the atrocities of which, practised 
under the name and pretence of Government, have inflicted an eternal 
stigma on the actors concerned in it, who goaded the people into rebellion 
that they might have a pretence for extirpating them. The cruelties of 
that period are unmatched in any country: the tortures, the imprison- 
ments, the murders, the rapes, perpetrated under the plea of dealing with 
rebels, so fortunately put an end to at last by Lord Cornwallis and Sir 
Ralph Abercromby, present no rivals among modern civilized nations. 
Thank God! they are past: we would for England's sake they were for- 
gotten. Mr. Sampson was an exile without a trial, sent to Portugal ; 
where the vengeance of the Irish governing faction followed him, of 


course, and rendered him a captive. After a variety of suffering, and a 


denial of every redress, this unconvicted person found a refuge in the 
United States. There is a good deal of irrelevant matter in this volume, 
but it is useful towards completing a collection of the sufferings of Irish- 
men from political causes, and will doubtless be valued accordingly by 
those who love the soil of their country, since better days have come with 
nobler-minded Ministers, and public opinion at length triumphs in our 
political system. 





A Description of a singular Aboriginal Race inhabiting the summit of the 
Neilgherry Hills, or Blue Mountains of Coimbatoor, in the Southern 
Peninsula of India. By Carr. H. Harkness. Smith, Elder, & Co. 


This is an interesting account of a tract of country in India, remarkable 
for its mild and equable temperature, and recommended on that ac- 
count to European invalids, instead of a long and dreary voyage to 
Europe. It is situated only fifty miles from the sea, between the parallels 
of 11° and 12° North latitude, and 76° and 77° East longitude. It is 
bounded by the Table Land of Mysore and the Carnatic, The moun- 
tains generally have an elevation of only five thousand feet, though in 
some instances stretching to between eight and nine thousand. The inha- 
bitants of this region are a remarkable race, distinct from every other in 
India. They are not numerous, and they are almost all herdsmen. Their 
language is a peculiar one ; their faith does not appear to be of Brahmi- 
nical origin; they are simple and hospitable, notwithstanding their being 
one of the most remarkable races of men in the world. This country ap- 
pears to be one of the most happy, as respects climate. The thermometer 
for months does not rise above 68 at2 p.m.; its lowest, in December, 1s 
31; the mean at 2 p. m. for six months, from July to December inclu- 
sive, being 60. The highest mountain is Dodabetta, near Oatacamund, 
being 8760 feet. Already a settlement has been formed among these 
mountains, which promises to be of great interest to Europeans, from the 
delightful temperature which reigns there. There are most romantic and 
beautiful scenes in the valleys, and the fruits of all countries may be had 
in this enviable spot, according to Captain Harkness; to whom Europe 
is greatly indebted for his able and lucid account of this till now unknown 
region. 





The Juvenile Philosopher. By Toomas Keyworth. Relfe and Unwin. 

A very useful little book for youth, conveying the elements of the 
Steam-Engine, Orrery, and Tellurian. The explanations are simple, and 
easily comprehended. 
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14 Notices of New Works. 


A New Treatise on the Game of Chess; with the Rudiments of the 
Science, &c. By George WaALker. Walker and Son. 


Delightful recreation of the philosopher, and amusement of the higher 
class of mind,—most royal Chess! Here we have another introduction to 
thy mysteries, which every votary of thy fascinating image will gladly 
welcome ; ay, and another and another. Chess is the only game worthy 
human intellect. Here chance has no share ; all is strategie and tactic. 
Chess is, in amusement, what French is as a language,—an introduction 
all over the world, understood in all countries, and still presenting fresh 
novelty in all; infinite in variety, exhaustless in resources, intense in 
interest. Welcome Mr. Walker, and his little work,—his fifty pro- 
blems, and his openings and ends of games! His treatise is the simplest 
and clearest we recollect to have seen; and we trust the Chess Club will 
award him a set of silver men, at least, as a reward for it, which the 
reader will join with us in thinking he merits. 





David. A Poem. Longman and Co. 
Broken Chains. A Poem, in Four Cantos. Bennis, Paris. 


The Daughter of Jephthah. A Poem. By a Gentleman of Stoke. Sher- 
wood and Co, 


The Wanderer’s Romaunt. Cochrane and Co. 


Poetry accumulates before us; but it is, for the most part, so much on 
a medium between good and bad, that we can find no mark to designate 
each production separately. ‘‘ David”’ is a poem of some pretence, but 
fails in the execution. ‘* Broken Chains,” published in Paris, is an 
imitation of Byron, and too much so to be misunderstood. There are 
good lines init. ‘* The Daughter of Jephthah”’ is the production of an 
elegant mind, and is agreeable reading. ‘* The Wanderer’s Romaunt ” 
has many stanzas of considerable merit, and will also repay by its peru- 
sal the reader's attention to it. The claims of novelty however it does not 
possess, but it has the merit of pleasing. 





Memoirs of the Early Operations of the Burmese War. 
By H. Maw, Lieut. R. N. 


The only authentic and comprehensible narrative we have yet seen of a 
portion of the operations in a war of the most extraordinary character, 
against a nation scarcely known in the civilized part of the globe, and car- 
ried on under the disadvantages of our ignorance of the foe, and amid the 
discouraging mortality of a climate fatal to European constitutions. Mr. 


Maw has deserved well for publishing his Memoir in this form: it is an 
important document. 





An Account of the Marriage Ceremonies of the Hindus and Mahomme- 
dans, as practised in the Southern Peninsula of India. Compiled by 


the late Co. C. MackENzig, and communicated by Sir A. JOHNSTONE 
to the Royal Asiatic Society. 4to. pp. 16. 


We do not know a more indefatigable and zealous devotee to the elu- 
cidation of the manners and customs of the East, combining therewith 
the genuine spirit of philanthropy, than Sir A. Johnstone. Through his 
means this interesting paper of Col. Mackenzie has seen the light, and 
we are made acquainted with the singular ceremonies of an Hindus mar- 
riage. We regard this as a portion of the knowledge of Eastern customs, 
which it is so desirable we should embody, for many reasons, and for 
none more than that we may be enabled to govern more correctly the 


subjugated people of the East, as we are better acquainted with their 
ceremonies, feelings, and habits. 
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Notices of New Works. 15 


Essay on the Right of Hindoos over Ancestral Property, according to the 
Law of Bengal. By Rasan RamMonun Roy. With an Appendix, con- 
taining Letters on the Hindoo Law of Inheritance. Smith, Elder, & Co. 


Observations on the Law and Constitution, and Present Government of 
India ; on the Nature of Landed Tenures and Financial Resources, &c. 
By Lieut.-CoLt, GaLLoway, E. I. Service. Parbury, Allen, & Co, 


Both these works have come at once into our hands. The first, by Ram- 
mohun Roy, is an essay which cannot but be esteemed valuable, as con- 
veying to Europeans an insight into the right of property, which is 
of importance in regulating legal decisions among the inhabitants of Ben- 
gal. Ofits very remarkable author the public have long ago heard. His 
extraordinary literary attainments, his knowledge of owr language, writers, 
customs, history, &c. are truly surprising, and afford a high idea of the 
intellect of the natives of India. The second work, of which the title is 
given above, is a volume of five hundred pages of much interesting dis- 
quisition on the government and laws of India. One portion is devoted 
to the law and constitution of India; another, to tenures under the Moo- 
hummudan government; a third, on the ‘** present system ;” a fourth, on 
the judicial administration ; a fifth, on the police; and a sixth, on the 
government of India. As might naturally be supposed, these heads are 
dealt with copiously by one who thoroughly understands his subject, and 
will be perused with eagerness by all who are interested in Indian 
affairs. We trust his Majesty’s Government will not lose sight of the im- 
portant matter which Col. Galloway’s volume contains —a great deal of 
matter for serious reflection: but we cannot go at length into any portion 
of it, from our scanty room ; it suffices to say that it is a judicious, manly, 
learned treatise, meriting unqualified praise. 





The Animal Kingdom described, and arranged in conformity with its 
Organization. By the Baron Cuvier. With additional Descriptions, 
&c. by Epwarp Grirritu, and others. Part XXXII. Insecta— 
Part V. Whittaker and Co. 


This truly excellent work has reached its Thirty-second Number, af- 
fording a proof that works of science well got-up will find patronage, 
even in this time of the day when so many read for amusement, and so few 
for instruction. The present Number treats on Orthoptera—the order He- 
meptera, with its supplement ; the order Neuroptera, and its supplement ; 
and the order Hymenoptera. The descriptions of these insect tribes 
are exceedingly interesting ; and the engravings, executed ina very supe- 
rior manner, exhibit the most astonishing proofs of the wisdom of the 
Creator, both in variety and adaptation. We are particularly struck 
with the insect apparatus for defence or obtaining food ; the minute and 
beautiful arrangements of which surpass all description, and must be 
examined closely to be appreciated. This is one of the best and most im- 
portant scientific works of the day, full of curious information in natural 
history. 





The Seventeenth Century, a Beacon to the Nineteenth: formerly pub- 
lished under the title of Charles the First Pourtrayed. Hunter. 


This is a republication of a scarce tract, containing some remarkable 
circumstances of prelatical interference in the temporal affairs of the 
country, which we have recently seen imitated. — This tract every one 
should possess, because it depicts Charles I. in his true colours ; and it 
will serve to correct the gross partiality of Hume, and some other his- 
torians, respecting that Prince. 
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16 Notices of New Works. 


Anecdotes of William Hogarth. Part III. Nichols and Son, 


We have already noticed two Numbers of this work; one more com- 
pletes the series. The present contains—1l. The Dance, from De la Mor- 
traye’s Travels. 2. Simon Lord Lovat. 3. Woman swearing a Child, 
4. The Bench. 5. Profiles of Garrick and Hogarth. 6. First Stage of 
Cruelty. 7. Second Stage of Cruelty. 8. Frontispiece to Artists’ Cata- 
logue. 9,10, 11. Don Quixote, Plates I. Uf. and IIT. 12. Sancho’s 
Feast. We have already mentioned the value of this supplement to Dr. 
Trusler’s work on our great moral artist. 





The Quarterly Journal of Education. No. VI. Knight. 


We have taken notice of the preceding Numbers of this Journal, pub- 
lished by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. Swiss edu- 
cation, the German and Spanish Universities, Irish education, Italian 
education, and teaching the natural sciences in schools, are the principal 
articles, and are well worthy of attention. 





The Mind; and other Poems. 3By CHARLES Swain. Second Edition. 
Simpkin and Marshall. 


We are pleased to see that these elegant Poems have arrived at a 
second edition in these days, when gentle Poesy seems to have little 
value among readers ; whether because the age is become too sophisti- 
cated, or we have given up imagination for reason, we cannot decide. 
We need not add our mite of commendation to the passport which this 
volume is in itself to the admirers of the Muse. No lover of genuine 
poetry will be without it. 





Truth of Revelation demonstrated, by an Appeal to existing Monuments, 
Sculptures, Gems, Coins, and Medals, &c. 8vo. Longman and Co. 


This is a work, the title of which led us to expect something different ; and yet 
we were puzzled to comprehend how the author was going to put down infidelity 
by coins, gems, or medals, which could have any real efficacy in such a desirable 
consummation. Neither our Saviour nor his disciples coined money ; they used 
that of the realm in which they existed. The Roman Emperors, who were 
heathens, would not have struck medals of Christ or the Apostles. Few men who 
are unbelievers deny the existence of our Saviour; at least none who are worth 
confuting,—none but the egregiously ignorant. No fact in history is more clearly 
proved. Carlile or Taylor may do this; but no well-educated man, who disbelieves 
revelation, will do so. All that Josephus has said, and that we gather from other 
ancient authors, proves the fact as far as any rational mind can desire. The wri- 
tings of the early Fathers prove they were Christians, and must have followed the 
tenet of some leader. This the unbeliever does not dispute, but he regards Christ 
as he would Mahomet,—the human founder of a creed or faith. Now this writer 
lias done nothing to operate against this enemy of Christianity. Every educated man 
knows well enough that there are passages in Josephus, Pliny the Elder, &c. which 
speak of the Founder of Christianity. Coins of Vespasian, or of the Jews,—ot 
Paul, struck long after his death,—the sculptures on the Arch of Titus ;—in short, 
nothing in this volume is analogous to what the author gives us to believe it was 
his intention toexhibit. Then, his arguments for the truth of revelation are not 
new, or better. His contest for a literal meaning of the Mosaic account of the 
Creation (making that a miracle which the Creator has rather given us to infer was 
the result of the operation of cause and effect, during a longer time than six days,— 
meaning rather ‘‘ times,” which the Hebrew stands for,) leaves the matter as it 
was. The Creator either made the world, with all which it contains, as it is at pre- 
sent, in the term of six natural days ; or he commanded natural agents to execute 
the work by degrees, occupying six times or periods, during which timesor periods 
things were wrought up to a perfect whole, such as was designed by the Almighty 
Architect. In either case his power was equally great ; his glory shone forth the 
same. It is no lessening of his awful majesty to suppose the work proceeded one 
way any more than the other ; and perhaps the only argument (a somewhat power- 
ful one, we must acknowledge) for the second hypothesis is, that experience, 
all human time, teaches us that the operations of the natural world proceed on @ 
certaim regulated system, never standing still. We can trace all things up to one 
primary substance ; or rather, it is fair so to presume, because we can resolve 
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Notices of New Works. 17 


almost every thing into it, It is rational, and consistent with Infinite Wisdom. to 
suppose that the works of nature are a combination of this substance ; and that the 
machinery of the world is kept in motion by a “ subtle fluid,” which pervades all 
nature, according to the idea of Sir Isaac Newton, who knew nothing of galvanism 
nor electricity, and yet threw out the idea, which subsequent facts tend to confirm 
Now there is nothing derogatory to the mighty Creator in thus regulating his 
work, as far as our finite reasons can judge: it is a proof of greater wisdom than 
if the whole machine were called into being in a moment. Furthermore, the ma- 
chinery is still perpetually at work, creating and decomposing, changing and reform- 
ing: this is undeniable. The meaning of six “ times,” instead of ‘ days,” is 
far more reasonable. All the discoveries of geologists harmonize with this doc- 
trine ; nor is it at all opposed to the Mosaic account of the Creation. If a literal 
meaning is to attach to every thing in the Sacred Writings, and the metaphorical 
language of the East is to be left out of the consideration, there are dificultios 
which cannot be got over. The Greek of the New Testament is mingled with 
Orientalisms not found in the pure Greek writers, and evidently showing that 
Christianity was of Eastern, and not of Greek origin: this is easily discovered. 
Now the translators of our Bible were not acquainted with many things, since 
brought to light, respecting Eastern idioms, by travellers. Thus the word * forty ”’ 
in the East means ‘‘ many ’”’ also, an indefinite number. The original of Babel 
means a ‘* fortress,’’—not a simple tower, and reconciles at once the passage. 
Fools would not think of building a tower to reach the sky literally: it must then 
be metaphoric, as it stands in our translation ; for an act of such folly could hard! 
call down God’s wrath: but when it is understood of a fortress of such seonath 
that it might seem to reach heaven, and defy, in the pride of heart of its builders, 
even God himself, the passage is far clearer. That the words in these books are 
not always to be taken literaily, is obvious from the passage where “ the Lord 
came down to see the city and the tower.’’ Surely this passage is not intended to 
be literally taken ; if it be, it reduces the power and knowledge of God to the limits 
of mortal sight,—as if the Deity were in our narrow sphere of vision, and were 
necessitated to move in order to see. ‘The literal meaning must here fall to the 
ground. The Books of Moses must be read as Oriental writings should be; and 
there is no occasion to strain every line to the most irrational meaning, when the 
rational perfectly agrees with revelation. We do not find any thing new in this 
volume, or that we have not seen in some shape or another before. Those who 
have reflected much on the points upon which it treats, will, however, not do amiss 
to give it a perusal. 





The Village Blacksmith; or, Piety and Usefulness Exemplified, ina 
Memoir of the Life of Samuel Hick, late of Micklefield, Yorkshire. 
By James Everetr. Mason, 


This is a singular little work, furnishing another very remarkable history of 
human character acted upon by ideas of religion, which it were hard to charaec- 
terize as too enthusiastic when stamped by so much of charity and good works, The 
humble blacksmith was a sort of village Westley. We have not for a long time 
seen a volume which we read with more curiosity and pleasure—curiosity in fol- 
lowing the developement of the character of the natural and simple man, in bis 
rough but honest and untutored, and often singularly correct views of things,—and 

leasure at the unwearied pursuit of good, which marked every moment of his 
ife. His dreams, his mental impressions, his self-denials, his sym athy for the 
poor, his undaunted carriage in respect to what he thought was right, his untu- 
tored dialect, his firmness under persecution, and the quaintness of his manners, 
are all delighttul. One thing, however, must be noted by way of detracting from 
the subject of the memoir, as the whole cause of our satisfuction in perusing It, 
and that is—the excellence of the composition—the neatness and clearness of the 
writer’s style, and the charming simplicity which prevails throughout. Hick was 
himself what Coleridge would call a psychological curiosity, and the memoir is not 
less than a curiosity for its purity and elegance. Of Hick’s unpretending piety 
and virtue we can have no doubt; and we particularly recommend to those who 
preach up a religion after the England-denouncing fanaticism of Irving, and the 
philippics of form-worshipping Perceval, the following far better specimen of com- 
mon sense and of truly religious and Christian reasoning, than any that ever 
blessed by one momentary hallucination the wits of either of those worthies ; to 
the former of whom he addressed a letter full of strong sense, on hearin that 
Irving, in a language better understood than his “‘ unknown tongues, h Laer 
phesied that England should come “‘ to desolation.”” He asks the prophesier i 
ten righteous men did not once save acity; and if we had them not? He an 
him the Pope once prophesied he should have England again ; but that it wou ‘ 
never come to pass: that many good men had missed their way in pro a ; 
and concludes his incl rented letter, which has no jargon of inverted p reseo- 

May, 1832.—vo.. Iv. NO. xm. . 
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18 Notices of New Works. 


logy to recommend it, by saying, ‘‘ Although there is at present a great stag- 
nation of trade and commerce, yet there is a remedy for us on certain conditions, 
It is not a prophet, nor an archangel, but the God that made the world and all that 
therein is, who says :—‘ If 1 shut > Heaven that there be no rain, or if I senda 
pestilence, if my people that is called by my name will humble themselves, and 
turn from their wicked ways, I will pardon their sins and will heal their land,” 
This is the case. Persons are turning from their sins every day. Judgment is 
mixed with mercy. England is one of the finest islands in the world. We have 
liberty of conscience—we have peace—and I hope trade and commerce will again 
revive, and that the suffering poor will have plenty of work, &c.” Here was a sad 
poser for the prophet of desolation, and the inventor of nonsensical tongues. Here 
was a calm, pious, Christian, rational answer to the Caledonian Oracle. 

The life of Hick should be in the hands of every Christian philosopher ; it is a 
most interesting account of a mind deeply impressed with religion, and furnish- 
ing a beautiful exemplification of the outpouring of a simple, benevolent, untutored 
spirit, full of hope and enthusiasm. 





Works of Lornp Byron. Vols. II. and IIT. 12mo. Murray. 


This work of Mr. Murray’s began with the Life of the Poet by Mr. Moore, as we 
have already announced to our readers. The embellishments are exceedingly 
beautiful, and two more of the series have now come to hand. ‘The second isa 
continuation of the same part of the subject—the Life, &c., and is adorned with a 
view of the palace of Ali Pacha, and a Vignette of Constantinople. ‘The third vo- 
lume is embellished with a view of Marathon, and a street in Athens. ‘This vo- 
lume commences with Byron’s Journal in 1814, and terminates with various of his 
letters bearing date 1817. ‘The Life of Byron by Moore has been so long before the 
public that we need not enter upon any remarks respecting it here. We have only 
to observe, that it is seldom a poet has been so fortunate in his biographer as 
Lord Byron, and that few publishers would have exhibited the spirit Mr. Murray 
has done in getting up such an edition as the present, in the face of the preceding 
ones he had recently got out. It is an undertaking that deserves, and therefore 
will not fail of success. 





Sullo Spirito Antipapale che produsse la Riforma, e sulla segreta In- 
fluenza ch’ esercito nella Letteratura d’ Europa, e specialmente d’ Italia, 
come risulta da molti suoi Classici, massime da Dante, Petrarca, Boccac- 
cio ; disquisizioni di GABRIELLE Rosetti. Treuttel e Wirtz e Richter. 


There is not, at present living, a commentator more patient and indefatigable than 
M. Rosetti. The present volume, were there no other published by M. Rosetti, 
would prove this, His commentary on Dante, published by Mr. Murray, every 
lover of polite literature must remember and value. This work is a most valuable 
addition to our stock of knowledge, and touches upon topics particularly interesting 
to all who are acquainted with Tustien literature generally, and who have been un- 
able to account at times for those attacks upon the Papal Church which are frequent, 
either openly or disguisedly, yet hardly to be mistaken, in the writings of some of 
the earlier Italian authors. We lament that this volume is not in English, and 
hope it will be translated for the benefit of those who are acquainted with Italian 
literature by translations alone, but who are not the less interested in the treasures 
it affords. M. Rosetti is Professor of Italian Literature in the King’s College at 
Somerset House ; and we congratulate that Institution on its judicious choice. | 

The work is prefaced by observations on the Papal doctrines and practice, in a 
general way, under the title of ‘‘ Linguaggio Aperto contra Roma,’’ and then of 
** Linguaggio Segreto ;’’ both divisions exceedingly interesting. It then pro- 
ceeds to notice the opinions of modern critics on the allegory of Dante’s great 
poem, and afterwards proceeds to ‘‘ Dante,e il suo secolo,”’ &c. There is a vast 
deal of learning brought to prove the feeling of the Italian writer towards the we 
chair, and the practices of the rulers of the Romish Church. The subject is at this 
time curious. The men who have been in advance in mind, have always been the 
reformers both in religion and politics : their enemies have generally been those 
self-interested in the preservation of existing anomalies and enormities. In seve- 
ral of the old writers of Italy, every one is struck with the way in which the monks 
and clergy are frequently treated. It excites surprise at first ; but the division of 
Italy into petty states, some of them perfectly independent of Rome as far as Tre- 
spected physical power, easily accounts for it. M. Rosetti is the most diligent 
and learned commentator on Italian literature, that has, it is probable, ever existed. 
Every one fond of such lights as he strikes out on the allusions of the Italian poets, 

articularly of Dante, will not fail to read his book. It is a very estimable work 

or the scholar. 


























Notices of New Works. 


A Geological Manual. By Henry T. pe ta Becue, F.R.S. 
Second Edition. Treuttel and Wiirtz. 


This is a most excellent little work, of which all lovers of the science of Geology 
will do well to possess themselves. It is perspicuous and simple in its descrip- 
tion, and yet it embodies all the information which is necessary of a general nature. 
The lists of organic remains are particularly valuable, as they furnish the key to 
those various animals and vegetables which lived at periods of the Earth’s ex- 
istence too remote for calculation. They have also been rendered more perfect in 
the present than they were in the former edition. As a whole, we can recommend 
this Manual to the reader as the most perfect elementary work on Geology which 
bas yet been published. 





Facilis, Celera, Certa; or, An Attempt to render the Art of Short-Hand 
Writing more easy to be acquired, &c. &c. By Jonn Wetts. 
Sherwood and Co. 

This is an attempt to simplify short-hand, by considering words simply as asso- 
ciations of sounds, and not as composed of letters and syllables. It merits close 
attention from all who find that useful science requisite in the affairs of life, as well 
as from the student and scholar. It seems to us to be complete and satisfactory. 





Real Life: Pages from the Portfolio of a Chronicler. 12mo. 
Whittaker and Co. 


This is a very amusing book, and contains a good deal of excellent matter for 
reflection. It is a work to put into the hands of every sensible, healthy-minded 
person who can read. We need not comment on the address to the reader. There 
was no need of any accounting in a round-about way for the possession of the 
published manuscripts, which speak for themselves. Larring one or two trivial 
points, which we could wish altered, we perused this work with pleasure. ‘ Real 
Life ’’ will do much good if circulated among certain classes in this country, for 
whom it is particularly well adapted—we mean among the better order of the 
peasants, small farmers, and mechanics; they cannot read it without improvement, 
if they are capable of reflecting. Yet we know not why we say this, it will amuse 
and instruct all who read it , it is an excellent book. 





Quintus Servington ; a Tale, founded upon Incidents of real Occurrence. 
3 Vols. Hobart Town, Van Diemen’s Land: London; Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 


This is a novel got up in three volumes, (the legitimate number, @ la Burlington 
Street,) upon the spot where thirty years ago the New Hollander trod the soil of 
his fathers, undisturbed by the musket of the settler upon his native shores, and 
unknowing the existence of the race that have robbed him of his native country, 
to make it at first a den of thieves, and in a generation or two, perhaps, a mighty 
nation of honest civilized men, as far as that term goes in Europe. U nfortunately, 
the work will only do in England as a curiosity. Had it been all of the same cha- 
racter as the last two-thirds of the last volume, it would have been very interest- 
ing. We advise writers of novels inthe Colonies, to lay the scenes only on the spot 
where they may reside, and thus impart instruction and amusement at the same 
time. We need not say that the portion of the work to which we allude relates 
to Australasia, and is the history of a convict, and his adventures on going out 
there, and some time after his arrival. The work itself has nothing striking asa 
novel, but it is a curiosity, and may afford amusement to the colonists, whose stock 
ef books is most probably but small. 





History of the Seven Churches of Asia; their Rise, Progress, and De- 
cline; with Notices of the Churches of Tralles, Magnesia, Colosse, 
Hierapolis, Lyons, and Vienna; designed to show the Fulfilment of 
Scripture Prophecy. By the Rev. T. Mitner, A.M. 18mo, 
Holdsworth and Ball. 


This is an excellent work, full of research, and of attractive historical infor- 
mation, upon some of the most interesting sites mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment. We have all the information which can be obtained relative to the Seven 
Cities, to which the golden candlestick in the Revelations is sup sed to allude. 
The introductory part contains an account of the Apocalypse, by whom its pay ver 
ticity has been disputed, and in what catalogues it has been omitted, &ce. We — 
that it was omitted by Cyril as early as a. p. 340. and by the bishops at the counci 
of Laodicea a. p. 364. Jerome, a. p. 39%, observes, it contains as many mysteries as 
words: and Eusebius, a. p. 315, places it in that class on whose authenticity the an- 


cients were not unanimous, though acknowledged by most to be genuine. As 
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20 Notices of New Works. 


early as a. p, 247, it was impugned by Dionysius bishop of Alexandria. It was 
believed to be the work of some other John, on the ground of the alleged discre- 
pancy between the undisputed writings of John and the Apocalypse in the doc- 
trinal sentiment, style, and manners, as well as obscurity of contents. The last 
argument is the strongest, for numerous have been the explanations of the allu- 
sions in this book, almost as numerous as the commentators. Some think the Papal 
Church to be the Anti-Christ. But we must recollect that, until the Reformation, 
the Church of Rome, despite its difference from the practice of the Saviour, con- 
tained in its bosom the only Christianity in the world for 1500 years. ‘Lhe allusion, 
notwithstanding the corruptions of the Papal authorities, would more naturally be- 
long to Mahommedism, than to any heresy from the original faith. Divines of the 
Reformed Church seem to lose, in their antipathy to Catholicism, this view of the 
matter. Mr. Milner, however, observes very sensibly, that ‘* its prominent pre- 
dictions have probably not yet transpired :’”” we might follow up this subject to 
an indefinite extent; but we close it by observing, that the rhapsodies and pro- 
phecies of Irving and such persons here meet their best answer. The exile of 
John forms another chapter of the work, and then we have the history and topo- 
graphy of the Seven Churches, the whole concluding with asummary. Whatever 
disputes may exist or have existed respecting the Apocalypse, whether it be a book 
which ought or ought not to be received, exempt from all religious feeling, itisa 
most singular and beautiful production. ‘The Seven Cities or their sites are to us 
hallowed ground ; we should like to tread the desolate spots where they stood; 
to muse upon the wrecks of places so celebrated in history both religious and 
profane, and, meditating there, to take one lesson more of that delightful feeling, 
which is only experienced when we are on spots hallowed by religion, and made 
dear to our affections by the earliest lessons of childhood. Mr. Milner has made 
a very valuable present to his readers by this learned work. 


Poems, chiefly occasional. By 8S. F. GReeN. Privately published. 


This is a volume of poetry, of a description which often comes before us, well 
adapted for Albums or young ladies’ Scrap- Books, but presenting no novelty to the 


_ reader. Perhaps they have only been printed for private circulation, as no book- 


seller’s name is attached to them ; but then how have they fallen into our hands? 
On looking at the Dedication, we expected something outre and original ; for they 
are inscribed to the antipode of all that is poetical, and the affinity of all that is 
odd and ‘‘ inexpressible,’’ either in prose or verse—Sir Charles Wetherell. 





Caractacus; a Metrical Sketch. In Twelve Parts. Kidd. 


We are sorry we can find nothing in this volume which will fix the reader's at- 
tention, except a tolerable acquaintance with the materials of which it should con- 
sist, as far as the historical part is concerned. ‘I'he verse is arid and unattractive, 
and there is nothing of stirring passion to keep alive an interest in the reader’s 
mind for a dozen pages together. It is a work, as a whole, very ill worthy the 
names and events it professes to celebrate. 





The Records of a Good Man’s Life. By the Rev. C. B. TayLer, M.A. 


Author of ‘* May you Like It,” &. Two Volumes, 12mo. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 


A work full of moral and religious interest ; evidently by a pen and dictated bya 
heart warm indevotion to the best interests of men. It is an account of a Mr. Single- 
ton, @ fictitious character of course,—his history, and religious life and feelings. 
Offices of piety have filled up the measure of his days, and he lives here only to live 
hereafter. ‘The contents of these volumes are supposed to be those of his papers. 
he first seems more personal than the second, which contains nine narratives, al 
of the same useful religious character which we see pervading the first. ‘There 1s 
much earnestness in the way in which Mr. Tayler writes, and there is evidence of 
a strong susceptibility for the beauties of nature. The life of the subject of the work 
18 not one abounding in variety of incident; there are no “ hair-breadth ’scapes, 
no singular adventures, but it is the career of a man whose days are devoted to the 
pene of peace, a history of the impressions and feelings of a pious mind, which are 

y no means destitute of interest, because they are not intermingled with the ruder 
scenes of a more distempered existence. Every religious person will be plea 
with these volumes ; every moral mind will be improved by them; and they who 
only investigate and scrutinize the labors of the pen from no other motive than 
casual curiosity will not fail to discover passages that irresistibly fix the attention 
and give ample room for earnest reflection. 
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Notices of New Works. a1 


Selections from the Prose Works of Ropert Soutney, Esq., Poet- 
Laureate, &c. For the Use of Schools and Young Persons. 12mo. 
Moxon. 


We have already noticed two volumes of Selections from the poetical works of 
Southey and of Wordsworth for schools, by the same hand as the present; and 
it is well adapted for use ; though we have no great respect for Mr. Southey as an 
historian, not only on account of his strong political prejudices, but his carelessness 
in narration. His ‘* Life of Nelson” is full of glaring errors of this kind ; some of a 
nature the most inexcusable, because the plainest common sense must detect their 
fallacy, without referring to other authority : for example, speaking of the battle of 
the Nile, Mr. Southey says, on the authority of Dr. Clarke (what Dr. Clarke never 
saw), that three years after the battle of the Nile Dr. Clarke * assisted in interring 
heaps of human bodies thrown up by the sea, where there were no jackals to devour 
them,—presenting a sight loathsome to humanity.”” Spirit of Munchausen aid us ! 
Corpses three years in the sea, thrown upon the shore in a loathsome state! They 
must have been petrified bodies then which the jackals could not eat, for no one 
ever saw a human body that had been three months in the sea, and then cast upon the 
shore with a rag of flesh upon it; not to say a word of what crabs and other fish 
were about. We have seen bodies that had not been three weeks in the sea, that 
had no flesh remaining, except what was covered by the tight collapse of frieze 
trowsers and jackets of great strength, every bone picked clean that could be reached. 
Three years, indeed! it is too good. ‘ The Peninsular War,” by Dr. Southey, is 
equally full of inaccuracies, according to an individual who had some little share 
in its hazards and glories, and who is reported to have said of Colonel Napier’s 
book, upon some bigot expressing wonder that the distinguished person had 
satisfied any query of the gallant colonel’s, ‘‘ 1 know he’s a radical in politics, but 
he ’ll tell the truth,—and the truth is all I care about,” 





Analysis of the Seven Parts of Speech of the English Language, with a 
view to fix their character, and furnish simple rules for ascertaining 
them, &c. By the Rey. C. J. Lyon, M.A. Simpkin and Marshall. 


This is a very clever little work, taken up with right views, and proceeding to 
demonstration, through references to better authorities than Lindley Murray or 
Cobbett. A reference is made to the writings of ‘Tooke, and the author proceeds 
on the ground that the same word is only one part of speech with one primary 
meaning. There is good sense, and a thorough knowledge of his subject shown 
throughout his little treatise by our author, whom all interested on the subject of 
grammar will not fail to read. 





The College Album for 1832. A selection of Original Pieces: written 
by the Students of the University of Glasgow. Smith and Son, Glas- 
gow; Cochrane, London. 


With a modest preface, this little volume is ushered into public notice as the 
unpresuming performance of a number of young men, who have already clubbed 
their productions together in two preceding volumes. The present contains forty- 
seven pieces in prose and poetry, many of them doing high credit to the talent of 
the writers. We extract the following imitation of Horace, Ode xxii. Book 1. by 
a Member of the Temperance Society : 


The man who keeps his stomach pure To some dark alleys where the poor 
And tipples not of whisky toddy, With cholera were all diseased, 
In spite of cholera walks secure ; And sought to expedite their cure :— 
No spasms prey upon his body. Yet, strange to say! I was not seized. 
No need has he of Daun or Barry, A miracle like this not e’en 
Of flannel belt or spirit bath, The army surgeon Dr. Daun 
Or poison from the apothecary, In Bengal or Madras had seen, 
To drive contagion from his path, Or where the Nile’s dark waters yawn. 
He cares not, though he breathes the air Place me in some contagious town, 
Of Newcastle all choleric, In which no soup-shops e'er appear ; 
Or live, in distant village, where W here parliament sends nodoctorsdown, 
No hospital contains the sick. And where no Board of Health is near ; 


For instance—without shield, or lance, Of temperance I'll warble ul, 
To drive the malady away ; Though ’mong the infected collieries, 

Singing the praise of temperance— And loudly chaunt the saving skill 

Not long ago I took my way, Of Temperance Societies. 
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early as a. p, 247, it was impugned by Dionysius bishop of Alexandria. It was 
believed to be the work of some other John, on the ground of the alleged discre- 
pancy between the undisputed writings of John and the Apocalypse in the doc- 
trina! sentiment, style, and manners, as well as obscurity of contents. The last 
argument is the strongest, for numerous have been the explanations of the allu- 
sions in this book, almost as numerous as the commentators. Some think the Papal 
Church to be the Anti-Christ. But we must recollect that, until the Reformation, 
the Church of Rome, despite its difference from the practice of the Saviour, con- 
tained in its bosom the only Christianity in the world for 1500 years. ‘lhe allusion, 
notwithstanding the corruptions of the Papal authorities, would more naturally be- 
long to Mahommedism, than to any heresy from the original faith. Divines of the 
Reformed Church seem to lose, in their antipathy to Catholicism, this view of the 
matter. Mr. Milner, however, observes very sensibly, that ‘* its prominent pre- 
dictions have probably not yet transpired :’’ we might follow up this subject to 
an indefinite extent; but we close it by observing, that the rhapsodies and pro- 
phecies of Irving and such persons here meet their best answer. The exile of 
John forms another chapter of the work, and then we have the history and topo- 
graphy of the Seven Churches, the whole concluding with a summary. Whatever 
disputes may exist or have existed respecting the Apocalypse, whether it be a book 
which ought or ought not to be received, exempt from all religious feeling, it isa 
most singular and beautiful production. ‘The Seven Cities or their sites are to us 
hallowed ground ; we should like to tread the desolate spots where they stood; 
to muse upon the wrecks of places so celebrated in history both religious and 
profane, and, meditating there, to take one lesson more of that delightful feeling, 
which is only experienced when we are on spots hallowed by religion, and made 
dear to our affections by the earliest lessons of childhood. Mr. Milner has made 
a very valuable present to his readers by this learned work. 


Poems, chiefly occasional. By 8S. F. Green. Privately published. 


This is a volume of poetry, of a description which often comes before us, well 
adapted for Albums or young ladies’ Scrap- Books, but presenting no novelty to the 
reader. Perhaps they have only been printed for private circulation, as no book- 
seller’s name is attached to them ; but then how have they fallen into our hands? 
On looking at the Dedication, we expected something outre and original ; for they 
are inscribed to the antipode of all that is poetical, and the affinity of all that is 
odd and ‘‘ inexpressible,’’ either in prose or verse—Sir Charles Wetherell. 





Caractacus ; a Metrical Sketch. In Twelve Parts. Kidd. 


We are sorry we can find nothing in this volume which will fix the reader’s at- 
tention, except a tolerable acquaintance with the materials of which it should con- 
sist, as far as the historical part is concerned. ‘Ihe verse is arid and unattractive, 
and there is nothing of stirring passion to keep alive an interest in the reader’s 
mind for a dozen pages together. It is a work, as a whole, very ill worthy the 
names and events it professes to celebrate. 





The Records of a Good Man's Life. By the Rev. C. B. Tayier, M.A. 


Author of ‘* May you Like It,” &. Two Volumes, 12mo. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 


A work full of moral and religious interest ; evidently by a pen and dictated by a 
heart warm indevotion tothe best interests of men. It is an account of a Mr. Single- 
ton, a fictitious character of course,—his history, and religious life and feelings. 
Offices of piety have filled up the measure of his days, and he lives here only to live 
hereafter. The contents of these volumes are supposed to be those of his papers. 
he first seems more personal than the second, which contains nine narratives, a 
of the same useful religious character which we see pervading the first. There 1s 
much earnestness in the way in which Mr. Tayler writes, and there is evidence of 
a strong susceptibility for the beauties of nature. The life of the subject of the work 
18 not one abounding in variety of incident ; there are no “‘ hair-breadth ’scapes,’ 
no singular adventures, but it is the career of a man whose days are devoted to the 
poms of peace, a history of the impressions and feelings of a pious mind, which are 

y no means destitute of interest, because they are not intermingled with the ruder 
scenes of a more distempered existence. Every religious person will be pleas 
with these volumes ; every moral mind will be improved by them; and they who 
only investigate and scrutinize the labors of the pen from no other motive than 
casual curiosity will not fail to discover passages that irresistibly fix the attention 
and give ample room for earnest reflection. 
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Selections from the Prose Works of Ropertr Soutuey, Esq., Poet- 
Laureate, &c. For the Use of Schools and Young Persons. 12mo. 
Moxon. 


We have already noticed two volumes of Selections from the poetical works of 
Southey and of Wordsworth for schools, by the same hand as the present; and 
it is well adapted for use ; though we have no great respect for Mr. Southey as an 
historian, not only on account of his strong political prejudices, but his carelessness 
in narration. His ‘** Life of Nelson’’ is full of glaring errors of this kind ; some of a 
nature the most inexcusable, because the plainest common sense must detect their 
fallacy, without referring to other authority : for example, speaking of the battle of 
the Nile, Mr. Southey says, on the authority of Dr. Clarke (what Dr. Clarke never 
saw), that three years after the battle of the Nile Dr. Clarke * assisted in interring 
heaps of haman bodies thrown up by the sea, where there were no jackals to devour 
them,—presenting a sight loathsome to humanity.” Spirit of Munchausen aid us! 
Corpses three years in the sea, thrown upon the shore in a loathsome state! They 
must have been petrified bodies then which the jackals could not eat, for no one 
ever saw a human body that had been three months in the sea, and then cast upon the 
shore with a rag of flesh upon it; not to say a word of what crabs and other fish 
were about. We have seen bodies that had not been three weeks in the sea, that 
had no flesh remaining, except what was covered by the tight collapse of frieze 
trowsers and jackets of great strength, every bone picked clean that could be reached. 
Three years, indeed ! it is too good. ‘ ‘The Peninsular War,” by Dr. Southey, is 
equally full of inaccuracies, according to an individual who had some little share 
in its hazards and glories, and who is reported to have said of Colonel Napier's 
book, upon some bigot expressing wonder that the distinguished person had 
satisfied any query of the gallant colonel’s, ‘‘ 1 know he’s a radical in politics, but 
he ll tell the truth,—and the truth is all I care about.” 





Analysis of the Seven Parts of Speech of the English Language, with a 
view to fix their character, and furnish simple rules for ascertaining 
them, &c. By the Rev. C. J. Lyon, M.A. Simpkin and Marshall. 


This is a very clever little work, taken up with right views, and proceeding to 
demonstration, through references to better authorities than Lindley Murray or 
Cobbett. A reference is made to the writings of Tooke, and the author proceeds 
on the ground that the same word is only one part of speech with one primary 
meaning. There is good sense, and a thorough knowledge of his subject shown 
throughout his little treatise by our author, whom all interested on the subject of 
grammar will not fail to read. 





The College Album for 1832. A selection of Original Pieces: written 
by the Students of the University of Glasgow. Smith and Son, Glas- 
gow; Cochrane, London. 


With a modest preface, this little volume is ushered into public notice as the 
unpresuming performance of a number of young men, who have already clubbed 
their productions together in two preceding volumes. The present contains forty~ 
seven pieces in prose and poetry, many of them doing high credit to the talent of 
the writers. We extract the following imitation of Horace, Ode xxi. Book 1. by 
a Member of the Temperance Society : 


The man who keeps his stomach pure To some dark alleys where the poor 
And tipples not of whisky toddy, With cholera were all diseased, 
In spite of cholera walks secure ; And sought to expedite their cure :— 
No spasms prey upon his body. Yet, strange to say! I was not seized. 
No need has he of Daun or Barry, A miracle like this not e’en 
Of flannel belt or spirit bath, The army surgeon Dr. Daun 
Or poison from the apothecary, In Bengal or Madras had seen, 
To drive contagion from his path. Or where the Nile’s dark waters yawn. 
He cares not, though he breathes the air Place me in some contagious town, 
Of Newcastle all choleric, In which no soup-shops eer appear ; 
Or live, in distant village, where W here parliament sends nodoctors down, 
No hospital contains the sick. And where no Board of Health is near ; 
For instance—without shield, or lance, Of temperance I'll warble cl, 
To drive the malady away ; Though ’mong the infected = 
Singing the praise of temperance— And loudly chaunt the saving skil 


Not long ago I took my way, Of Temperance Societies. 
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22 Notices of New Works. 


Ince’s Outline of English History ; narrating, in a methodical form, the 
Principal Events of each Reign. 24mo. J. Gilbert. 
A very useful work for the instruction of youth, being a resumé of the whole 
History of England, printed in 110 pages. It is very well compiled; and, we 
have no doubt, will fully meet the end for which it is intended. 





Living Poets and Poetesses; a Biographical and Critical Poem. B 
NicHoLas MITcHEL, author of ‘‘ The Siege of Constantinople.” Kidd. 


In works like the present, the best way is to let authors speak for themselves, 
Mr. Mitchel tells us with some truth, that ‘‘ This is the age of effrontery, puffing, 
and coterie influence: parties combine to echo reciprocal praises ; and by these 
means many gain a transient renown, to which they are unentitled. Pseudo- 

oets form but a sheaf in the harvest of Literary Satire; and, should the author 
ive another Autumn, probably he may put in his sickle, small and blunt though 
it be, amidst a few cotemporary ‘ Novelists.’ In pursuing his path, the ‘ plumes 
of his wing’ are a love of honest dealing; a hope to elucidate truth ; and the wish 
of rendering his mite of assistance to those who are honourably endeavouring to 
silence the Cerberus! of puffs, to break the molten calves of blind adoration, and 
to restore to health the morbid taste of the day.’’ In respect to the execution 
of his work, the author has been too diffuse; and though his subject was in- 
exhaustible, he has not made that of it, which more experienced pens would have 
done. His poem wants condensation, in which half the excellence of satire lies. 


There are a number of shorter pieces at the end of the volume, which will be read 
with satisfaction by the lovers of verse. 





The Shakspearian Dictionary: forming a General Index to all the 
Popular Expressions, and most Striking Passages of the Works of 
Shakspeare, &c. By Tuomas DoLsy. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Embellished with an engraving, purporting to be a likeness of Shakspeare, after 

the Chandos picture, this volume will be found an indispensable adjunct to 

his works. Itis copious, well arranged, and, as a work of reference, very com- 


lete. We can honestly recommend it to our readers, who will find it a store- 
10use of good things ready at call. 





Illustrations of Political Economy. Nos. If. and 111.—The Hill and 


the Valley ; a Tale. Brooke and Brooke Farm; a Tale. By Harriet 
MARTINEAU. Fox. 


We have already noticed the first Number of this little work, which is well sus- 


tained in the second and third. It is a truly useful publication, and imparts know- 
ledge in a most agreeable and attractive form. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Clinical Report of the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear; with Remarks 
on the Deaf and Dumb, showing the Necessity of Medical Treatment in Early 
Infancy. By I. H. Curtis, Esq. Aurist tothe King. 

Livy; Books l.to V. With English Notes. By Dr. Hickie, 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

Memoir of the Rev. M. Bruen. i2mo. 7s. 

Turnbull's Laws of Christ. 12mo. 5s. 

Martin’s Christian Philosophy. 18mo. 6s. 

Juvenile Sunday Library, Vol. I. 4s. 

Account of Anne Jackson. 18mo. @s. ; 

ar Roy’s Exposition of the Judicial and Revenue Systems of India. 
Bvo. Os. 

Park on Prophecy, &c. 8vo. 7s. 

Country Houses ; a Novel. Svols. 11. 11s. Gd. 

The New Gallomania. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Southey’s Peninsular War, Vol. Ill. 4to. 2/. 10s. 

Young’s Elements of Mechanics. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Jackson’s Waterloo ; a Poem. 8vo. 5s. 

Parry’s History of Woburn, Bedfordshire. 8vo. 7s. 

Stafford on the Spine. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

The British Archer. 4to. 14s. 

Fiction without Romance. 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. 








' That ** guards the Burlingtonian kingdom.” 
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The Devil’s Walk ; New Edition. With New Illustrations by Cruikshank. 15. Gd. 

Kidd’s Guide to Herne Bay. Wood-cuts by Bonner. 1s. 6d. 

The Comic Magazine, No.1. Wood-cuts by Seymour. 1s. 

Stanley Buxton ; or, the Schoolfellows. By Galt. 3 vols. 11. 11s. 6d. 

Memotrs of Sir J. Campbell. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. 

Bibliophobia ; a Sequel to Bibliomania. 8vo. 4s. 6d. Large paper, 8s. Gd, 

Cattermole’s Sermons. Small 8vo. 7s. 

Powell’s Duties of Executors and Administrators. 12mo. 3s. Gd. 

Roscoe’s Novelist’s Library, Vol. X.—Vicar of Wakefield, &c. 12mo. Gs. 

The Officer’s Manual. 12mo. 5s. 

Faber’s Apostolicity of Trinitarianism. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 6s. 

Wynyard’s Sermons. 8vo. 19s. 

Girdlestone’s New Testament, with a Commentary. 8yvo. 9s. 

Autobiography, Vol. XXX1Ii].—Memoirs of William Sampson. 18mo. 3s. 6d, 
Large paper, 6s. 

Austin on Jurisprudence. 8vo, 12s. 

Gordon on Locomotion, by means of Steam Carriages on Common Roads. 8vo, 12s. 

Robinson’s Christian Privilege, 12mo. 3s. 6d, 

Vigne’s Six Months in America. 2 vols. small 8vo. 11. 

The Jesuit; a Novel. 3 vols. 11. 11s, 6d. 

Ballingall on the Lmprovement of the Mercantile Navy. Svo. ts. 

Cromwell’s Druid ; a Tragedy : with Notes. 8vyo. Js. 

Thurgar’s Genders of French Nouns, 2s. 6d. 

Poland ; Homer ; and other Poems. Foolscap 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Ingleby on Uterine Hemorrhage. 8yo. 12s. 

Maccullock’s Commercial Dictionary. 8vo. @/. 10s, 

The Immortality of the Soul; with other Poems. By David Mallock, A.M. 
Post 8vo. 5s. 

Maternal Sketches ; and other Poems. By Eliza Rutherford. 12mo. 

Idolatry ; a Poem. By the Rev. William Swan. The Fifth and concluding Part. 
12mo. 2s. 

The Juvenile Philosopher ; adapted for Schools and Young Persons. 18mo., 1s. 6d. 

Passages from the Diary of a late Physician. With Notes and Illustrations by the 
Editor. 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. 

The Mythology of the Hindus. With Notices of the Various Tribes who inhabit 
the two Peninsulas of India. By C. Coleman, Esq. 4to. i. 2s, 





LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS, 


A Series of Drawings, from Captain Lyon’s Tour in Mexico, is about to be pub- 
lished, as soon as sufficient encouragement is given by the public to justify the ex- 
penses. We have seen two of the proposed views, which are highly interesting. 
One of them represents the ruins of an Indian city :—‘* We entered another 
quadrangle, entirely surrounded by perfect walls, of the same height and thickness 
as the former one, and measuring 154 feet by 137. In this were yet standing four- 
teen very well constructed pillars, of equal dimensions with that in the adjoining 
enclosure, and arranged four in length, and three in breadth, of the quadrangle, 
from which on every side they separated a space of 23 feet in width ; probably the 
pavement of a portico, of which they once supported the roof. In their construc- 
tion, as well as that of all the walls which we saw, a common clay, having straw 
mixed with it, has been used, and is yet visible in those places which are sheltered 
from the rains. Rich grass was growing in the spacious court, where Aztec 
monarchs may once have feasted ; and our cattle were so delighted with it, that we 
left them to graze, while we walked about 300 yards to the northward, over a very 
wide parapet, and reached a perfect, square, flat-topped py ramid, of large unhewn 
stones.” —From Capt. G. F. Lyon's Tour in Mexico.—We recommend this work to 
the attention of our readers, assuring them that the illustrations of Mexican Scenery 
are very well drawn and coloured, and give most perfect ideas of the sites they 
represent, and the various remarkable and novel subjects they delineate. 

In a few days will be published in one small volume, a work of popular Zoology : 
containing the Natural History of the Quadrupeds and Birds in the Zoological 
Gardens, with numerous authentic anecdotes ; intended as a Manual for Schools 
and Families, and a complete Guide for Visitors. The book will contain upwards 
of 100 embellishments, including figures of the principal animals, drawn from life. 

Mr. Allan Cunningham has a New Poem in the Press, entitled, The Maid of 
Elvar. The scene is the Scottish Border ; and the time, the early part of the reign 
of Queen Mary. 

Nie Babbage is preparing for the Press a Work on the Eoonomy «! meray 
and Manufactures ; the results of his Observations in the various Mechanical Fro- 
cesses used in the Arts, &c. 
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In the Press, An Indian Tale, and other Poems. By Benjamin Gough. 

Nearly ready, The Emigrant’s Companion to the Canadas, from the Official Do- 
cuments furnished by John Galt, Esq. 

A Tale of Tories, with Wood-cuts by Seymour, is nearly ready. 

Familiar and Practical Advice to Executors and Administrators, and Persons 
wishing to make their Wills. By A. J. Powel, Attorney-at-Law ; is in the Press. 

An Offering of Sympathy to Parents bereaved of their Children, &c., is reprinting 
from the American edition. 

City of Tombs, an Egyptian Tale ; and other Poems; by Mr. Peter Agar; will 
shortly appear. 

The Democrat, a Tale. 

Travels of an Irish Gentleman in Search of Religion; with Notes, by the Edi- 
tor of Captain Rock’s Memoirs. 

Elements of Greek Grammar. By the Rev. S. Connor. 

Select Library, Vol. VI.—Lives of Missionaries. By John Carne, Esq. 

The Rev. J. Fletcher, D.D., is engaged in preparing a life, &c. of the late Rey. 
William Roby. 

Prospectuses are issued for publishing a Series of Engravings, (to be executed in 
the first style of apercnrpa sd from the most meritorious productions of the late 
talented Mr. Liverseege ; and, for this object, the Noblemen and Gentlemen who 
are in possession of his best Works, have kindly given permission for their being 
engraved. 

Bibliotheca Scoto-Celtica ; or, an Account of all the Books which have been 
printed in the Gaelic Language: with Bibliographical and Biographical Notices. 
By Mr. John Reid, of Glasgow. 

A New Edition of Rejected Addresses is in the Press, to be illustrated with 
Portraits of the Authors, after Harlow, and of all the Authors whose works are 
i. eee to be imitated. 

‘ontarini Fleming ; a Psychological Autobiography. 

The Province of Jurisprudence Defined ; in Six Essays. By John Austin, Esq. 
Barrister-at- Law. 

Songs of the Sea-side, being No. II. of Minstrel Melodies ; from the pen of Mr, 
Henry Brandreth. 

Just ready, a Humorous Poem, to be called, The March of Humbug ; to be illus- 
trated by Robert Cruikshank. 

The Excursion ; or, a Trip to Margate. With Humorous Illustrations by Robert 
Cruikshank. ; 

In the Press, and shortly will be published, Lectiones Latine ; or, Lessons in 
Latin Literature: being a Choice Collection of Moral, Amusing, and Instructive 
Pieces, in Prose and Verse, selected from the Writings of the most celebrated 
Latin Authors. With Interlinear and other Translations. By J. Rowbotham, 
F.R.A.S, London ; Author of German Lessons, French Lessons, Xc. 

It is proposed to put the following work to Press, as soon as a sufficient number 
of subscribers may warrant the undertaking ; viz. The Encyclopedia Ecclesiastica ; 
or,a Complete History of the Church : containing a full and compendious Expla- 
nation of all Ecclesiastical Rites and Ceremonies, &c. &c. By Thomas Anthony 
Trollope, LL.B. 

Mr. Adum Lee, F.A.S., proposes to publish twenty-five Plans and Views ; 
namely, ten of the Ancient Palace of Westminster ; and fifteen of St. Stephen's 
Chapel, the Cloisters by the Speaker’s House, &c. : with letter-press explanation. 
The work is to be put to Press as soon as the limited number of three hundred 
subscribers is obtained. ; 

Theology of Natural History ; or, Treatises on the Power, Goodness, and Wis- 
dom of God, as manifested in the Creation. Written in conformity with the Will 
of the late Earl of Bridgewater, by the following Authors :—John Kidd, M.D., 
Rev. J. T. Chalmers, D.1D., P. M. Roget, M.D., Sir Charles Bell, Knt., Rev. W, 
Kirby, Rev. W. Buckland, Rev. W. Whewell, and W. Prout, M.D. , 

A Course of Lectures on the Coinage of the Greeks and Romans, delivered in 
the University of Oxford, by E. Cardweil, D.D. 

A Second Series of Scenes in Our Parish is nearly ready. 

_ “* We some time ago mentioned that a Series of Historical Embellishments were 
in progress, to illustrate the Poetry of Lord Byron. We have seen a specimen 0 
the work : there is much beauty both in the conception and the engraving ; and we 
Shall be glad to see the work continued in the same spirit. The outlay in money, 
on such an undertaking, is enormous; many of these embellishments, before they 
g° from the hand of the copper-plate printer, will have cost the proprietors ( Messrs. 

mith, Elder, and Co.) one hundred guineas each. Among other forthcoming no- 
velties, is a New Series of Embellishments to Scott’s Novels, to consist of Por- 
traits of the principal Female Characters ; the designs by our most eminent 
artists.”"— Atheneum. 
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Miscellaneous, Philosophical, ec. 


FINE ARTS. 
MUSIC.—PUBLICATIONS. 
** Arise, and follow me, my Love ;” a Ballad. 
Composed by Cuartes Butter, Esq. Hopkins. 
A pleasant little ballad, composed with a good deal of taste. 





** Will you go?” a Ballad, sung by Mr. Wilson. 
Written and composed by GrorcGe LinLey, Esq. Duff and Co. 


The music and the words of this ballad are pretty and flowing. There is a great 
deal of simplicity in both ; and in these days we know nothing more commendable, 
Music is now generally composed not to touch the heart, or excite the feelings, but 
to show how artificial and difficult it can be rendered, and, consequently, to en- 
hance the value of skilful execution. This is not the legitimate end of music ; and, 
we too much fear, will be found the first step towards its decline, 


MISCELLANEOUS, PHILOSOPHICAL, &c. 


New Associtation.—The labours which have acquired for Mr. Owen the cogno- 
men of ‘‘ Philanthropist’’ have never been excelled during his busy and benevolent 
life, by any act of industry surpassing that which has within a few months esta- 
blished in Liverpool Street, Gray’s Inn Lane Road,—*‘An Association of the Indus- 
trious Classes to remove Ignorance and Poverty by Education and Employment.” 
Here is a task, in which the Government should. have been engaged, solewalan by - 
an individual and a few zealous associates, whose progress, in the comparatively 
short time since its foundation, promises astonishing advantages ; and which, if 
realized, may indeed be hailed as a new era. Before the establishment of Mecha- 
nic Institutions no attempt had been made, beyond the insufficient Sunday Schools, 
for the removal of Ignorance—supposed by Tory statesmen to be so wholesome an 
ingredient in legislative policy, that even in the nineteenth century the foulest in- 
fluences were resorted to in vain to turn aside the founders of these valuable insti- 
tutions from their laudable designs. Numerous schemes have been tried to remove 
poverty in vain: even our munificently endowed and innumerable institutions of 
private charity, and our eight millions of Poor-rates have not prevailed against an 
Act of Parliament, not half a dozen years old, which afforded a revolting hospi- 
tality to that gaunt enemy of the human species. Emigration has been the pallia- 
tive called in to combat the tendencies to over-population : notwithstanding which, 
and the vast multitudes of able-bodied workmen these theories have in a few years 
exported to populate the Canadas, poverty and population have made such ad- 
vances that, should they proceed with the same rapidity, every ship in Great Bri- 
tain may be required to export her starving operatives. It has remained to be 
discovered by the political economist of the nineteenth century, that too much in- 
dustry may ruin a State! and for luxury to find out that the toil which me per: her 
revels, has become loathsome! Will the eyes of men ever be opened t—will nothing 
but the bitter fruit compel them to tear up the tree by its roots? From the union of 
education with employment, we may however rationally hope to remove ignorance 
and poverty ; and results beneficial to humanity may arise from the prvipoweritg 
exertions of Mr. Owen and his coadjutors. From the Report which was lately 
read at the meeting of the Association, the Rev. Dr. Wade, of Warwick, in the 
Chair, it appears that the Society has superseded the religious and political pre- 
judices which at first threatened to retard its career, The recognition of universal 
toleration in religion and politics is one of the primary principles of the Association. 
The Infant School, under immediate formation, is to be in that respect under the 
controul of a committee of parents. But one of the most important features in the 
foundation of the Association, and likely to produce on society most Leneficial ef- 
fects, is the experiment of a Bank of Exchange : tothe industricus classes its ae 8 
fits are immediate ; their labour no longer a precarious commodity, but of re 
exchange, will incite them to a renewed and sustained exertion, while comfort ae 
a wholesome morality will, it is hoped, elevate them in the scale of political inde- 
pendence, and banish poverty and vice. 


Vutcar Errors tw tae Encusn Lancvace.—The hiatus is avoided in every 
language. In Greek the insertion of n removes the difficulty : 1m 7” it oes 
died by the insertion of d in the middle, or at the end of words ; thus, r . 
May, 1832,—vo1. tv. NO. XIU. 
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reeo, med for me. In French ¢ is added ; thus, a-t-il for a-il, aime-t-ib for aime-il ; 
thus, also, si-l’on for si-on. The vulgar in this country, on the same principle, 
however inelegantly and barbarously, insert r: thus, for Maria is come, they say Ma- 
ria-r-is come ; for 1 have no idea of it, they say I have no idea-r-of it. So abhorrent 
is the French language from the hiatus, that, in order to avoid it, it admits 
a solecism; thus, instead of ma ame, it says mon ame; for sa ennemie, son ennemie, 
So, in English, mine eyes for my eyes.—I1t is not unfrequent to make or cor- 
respond to neither. Another mistake occurs in the use of neither: thus, in he 
neither understands Latin nor Greek, the conjunction properly joins the verb 
understands to another verb which should follow; as he neither understands Latin 
nor can reach Greek. The correct expression should be, he understands neither 
Latin nor Greek. It is astonishing that some of our best writers are guilty of this 
inaccuracy : see Sir Walter Scott's ‘‘ History of Napoleon.” — The combination of 
an adverb and a preposition is become obsolete ; such as, hereof, thereof, whereof ; 
thereby, whereby ; therein, wherein ; hereunto, wherennto ; hereupon, whereupon, &c. 
—No good writer, and no good speaker, except in familiar conversation, ever joins a 
pronoun possessive with a participle. Instead of saying I do not like his coming, 
they say 1 do not like that he should come ; instead of I advised his applying to study, 
the phrase would be more correctly, J advised his application to study. — Thereis an 
inaccurate mode of speaking, which is too common: I| expected to have seen him ; that 
is, expecting a thing that is passed : it ought to be, I expected to see hin.—Newspa- 

er editors have long erected themselves into directors of the public feeling in po- 
fitics. Of late, they have endeavoured to establish a kind of French Academy, and 
to alter the idiom of the English language. Instead of saying, in the usual style, 
the house is building, they say the house is being built ; for the meat is roasting, they 
say the meat is being roasted ; for a new edition of the work is selling, they say a new 
edition of the work is being sold. According to these neologists, instead of making 
Richard IL]. say the murder’s doing, Shakspeare ought to have written the murder is 
being done. Indeed, the sense is not always precisely the same: thus, instead of 
saying the cholera is finishing, we wish we could say the cholera is being finished. 
These arrogant and incorrect innovators seem to have no idea of the hypallage, not 
uncommon in the Greek and Latin languages, which, like the English, uses an ac- 
tive in a neuter sense. It is inelegant to imitate, in English, an idiom which is fre- 
quent in Latin ;—that of beginning a sentence witha relative pronoun. ‘The Latin 
os, quod cum audivisset, should not be translated, which when he had heard ; but, 

aving heard this, or, more elegantly, having received this intelligence. 

Corrector. 


Pousun Lirerature.—Messrs. A. Bezezina and Co. are now receiving subscrip- 
tions for a work which is shortly to appear at Lemberg, entitled ‘‘ Lexicon of the 
Polish Literati,’ by Ignaz Chodvnicki, sub-prior of the Carmelite convent at Lem- 
berg. It is arranged alphabetically, in three volumes octavo, and contains brief 
memoirs of the most celebrated Polish classical writers, poets, orators, philoso- 
phers, mathematicians, astronomers, physicians, surgeons, theologians, jurists, 
politicians, historians, philologists, writers on statistics, and many other celebrated 
characters, from the introduction of Christianity and civilization in this country 
to the present time; together with an accurate statement of their productions, 
both published and in Mss., with a critical review of the most important of these 
writings. 


Increase or Enoiisn Popviation.— From a statistical paper, printed by an 
order of the House of Commons, one great and important inference may be drawn ; 
namely, that notwithstanding the distress which has prevailed at different times of 
late among all classes of the community, and notwithstanding the complaints 
which we daily hear of a pressure on every branch of industry, the spring of our 
population has not rh etel foramoment. Neither the emigration to our Colonies— 
nor the limitation to our foreign trade—nor the extensive use of machinery, which 
is accused of superseding human labour—nor any of the other alleged or real causes 
of our sufferings, has arrested the progressive increase in the numbers of our 
people. This increase advances at the giant pace of 15 per cent. in ten years ; and 
in thirty years has raised the number of our countrymen from 10,942,946 to 
16,537,398! From the summary of the document in question, the population of 
England was in 1891, 8,331,434; in 1811, 9,538,897, being an increase of 14} per 
cent. In 1821, 11,261,437, being an increase of 174 per cent.; and in 1831, 
13,089,338, an increase of 16 percent. The increase within the last thirty years 
has been 4,757 ,904.—The summary of the annual value of real property in England 
was f£ 49,744,622 ; in Wales, # 2,153,801 ; and in Scotland, £ 6,652,655; making a 
total of £ 58,551,078.—The population of Wales stands thus : in 1801, 541,546 ; 1n 
1811, 611,788; in 1821, 717,428 ; and in 1831, 805,236. That of Scotland as follows : 
in 1801, 1,599,068 ; in 1811, 1,805,688 ; in 1821, 2,093,456; and in 1831, 2,365,807. 
The summary of Great Britain is as follows: in 1801, 10,942,646; in 1811, 
12,609,864, being an increase of 15| per cent.; in 1821, 14,391,631, an increase of 
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14 per cent. ; and in 1851, 16,537,398, an increase of 15 per cent.—In 1801 the num- 
ber of females in Great Britain was 5,492,356 ; in 1811, 6,269,650, an increase of 
14-15 per cent. ; in 1821, 7,254,915, an increase of 15-71 per cent.; and in 1831, 
8,375,780, an increase of 15-45 per cent.—The population of London (that is, the 
metropolis) was in 1801, 864,845; in 1811, 1,009,546; in 1821, 1,225,694; and in 
1831, 1,474,069 : males, 684,441; females, 789,628. - 


Tue Cuorera.—The subsequent facts, which are derived from the registry of 
the Berlin police, throw an important light on the question of the contagiousness 
of this malady. During the month of September it attacked 893 persons, of whom 
125 were attended in the hospitals; the remainder, 768, being confined within 
their own houses. On careful inquiry it appears, that the number of houses was 
409 ; and that in 273 of them, one individual only was attacked. In the remainin 
136 houses, there were, consequently, 620 cases of Cholera, or between four m 
five persons in each house attacked. It is further to be observed that, according 
to an accurate enumeration, these 409 houses were inhabited by 4,200 families ; 
and, assuming each of these last to consist of four persons, the total number of 
individuals brought into direct contact with the disease was 16,800. Even in this 
crowded population, scarcely more than one person in eighteen was attacked. We 
may add that Dr. Graefe, one of the leading practitioners of Berlin, affirms that 
the daily use of quinine is, within his experience, a very effectual preservative 
against infection. This medicament has long been used in Holland, and with suc- 
cess, to arrest the ravages of the intermittent fevers so common in that country. 























CHOLERA. 
Of 1000 , Proportion 
Places. Inhabitants.| Cases. Died. attacked, sick to 
died. living. 
the 
OO eee 350,000 8,576 4,690 516 40th 
St. Petersburgh . 360,000 9,247 4,757 514 37 
OE bie wis 300,000 3,980 1,899 477 75 
BASS tn | 6)*e \s 240,000 2,220 1,401 631 108 
Hamburgh ... 100,000 874 455 521 114 
SUMND: 662 0.10 96 ,600 3,234 1,333 413 29 
PE na Swe’ be 78,800 1,276 671 525 61 
Koenigsberg. . . 70,000 2,188 1,510 599 32 
Magdeburg é 36,600 576 346 600 63 
I me we) 35,500 1,540 604 327 21 
nee 24,300 366 250 699 66 
a a ee 23,800 53038 152 503 78 
Elbing or 22,000 430 283 658 51 
Hungary . . . .! 8,750,000 435,330 188,000 452 20 





Statement of deaths by the Cholera at Paris since the breaking out of the disease, 
to April 14th inclusively. 




















Veaths in private | In Civil Estab- In Military 
Dates. houses, declared | lishments and Establish- Total. 
at the Mairies, Hospitals. ments. 
The last days 
of March. 35 55 10 8 

April 1 26 47 6 79 
2 48 108 ig 168 
3 74 131 7 212 
4 &4 145 13 242 
5 121 201 29 351 
6 163 226 27 416 
7 955 973 4 582 
8 419 508 42 769 
9 523 291 47 861 
10 546 218 54 848 
11 442 272 55 769 
12 425 255 48 728 
13 473 283 60 816 
14 454 197 41 692 

4086 3040 505 | 763i 
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Hicuianp Scensry.—An extensive pictorial and trigonometrical survey of the 
highlands and islands of Scotland has been commenced this year by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Murray, of Ochtertyre, who has already traversed a large portion of the 
wes¢ highlands, and enriched his portfolio with man} sketches of scenery, hitherto 
unexplored, of the most interesting and uncommon character. These sketches 
have been taken in outline, with all the fidelity which the aid of the finest instru- 
ments could give to an eye and hand long practised in military drawing; and 
arrangements, we understand, have been made with Mr. Morison, Secretary to the 
Literary and Antiquarian Society of Perth, for their publication, with notes, in a 
form and at such periods as to conduce to their general circulation. If the fao- 
similes of drawings so correctly taken be well executed, and if the notes contain 
not mere descriptions of the face of the country, but geological references to the 
sketches, and well-selected historical memoranda, we are satisfied that neither of 
these gentlemen will have cause to regret the time and labour bestowed on the 
élucidation of the picturesque scenery of their native country. 


Queen Marizpa.—A French antiquary, who lately visited the ruins of the once 
magnificent Monastery of Saint-Evroult, in Normandy, states that he observed 
over an oaken door, the words (we transcribe them literally )— 


‘* Mathildis regina uxor Guillelmi conquestoris regis anglord 
Et ducis Normannorum uticum venit, fratribusque, datis 
Sumptibus, lapideum tricoriam ubi una reficerent construl 
Precepit, annis 1081, sub Meinerio abbate.”’ 


On inquiry, however, he found that the apartment had been, not a refectory, but a 
library. it appears, therefore, that Matilda’s ‘‘ tricorium’’ was an allegorical 
establishment,—a place devoted to the nourishment of the mind. It is extraordi- 
nary that an illiterate princess should have entertained so elevated an idea in an 
age of barbarism. 


Seevrrry rrom Sarpwrecx.—Mr. Alfred Canning discovered this long-sought 
desideratum, and has proved its efficiency in public trials in stormy seas, upon 
most dangerous rocky shores, in situations where a life-boat of any description, 
life-raft, or any other known means hitherto invented, would have failed, or been 
dashed to pieces. Persons in vessels wrecked are by this invention enabled to 
form, in a few minutes, out of materials always at hand, in vessels of every de- 
scription, a speedy and perfectly safe means of reaching the adjoining shore, with- 
out subjecting them to immersion, however they may be tossed about or upset, and 
protecting them most securely from the violence of the shock when dashed against 
the rocks. The following is an account of the last of nine trials made on 
the coast of France and Jersey :—‘‘ A short time ago Mr. Canning, engineer, 
made, to the entire satisfaction of his subscribers and a numerous and respec- 
table public, a second trial of his Life-Raft, by which he plainly demonstrated 
that incalculable advantages may be derived from its use in cases of shipwreck, or 
imminent danger at sea. After the preliminary arrangements, Mr. Canning seated 
himself upon his raft, and caused it to be towed from the mouth of the port of St. 
Helier's to near Elizabeth Castle, when he cast off the tow-rope, and abandoned 
himself to the mercy of an impetuous wind, and the waves of a raging sea; by 
which he was driven towards the dangerous rocks of La Collette. His arms folded 
across his breast, and, reclining backwards, he seemed as much at ease, and in as 
great a degree of security, as if he was extended on a sofa in a parlour; while the 
raft continued to drive amongst the rocks, against the points of which it was dashed 
repeatedly, until at length a tremendous breaker threw it high upon the shore, 
when Mr. Canning was received with repeated shouts of applause, and most cor- 
dially congratulated by the respectable portion of the spectators.”—Jersey Paper. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Grotoorcat Sociery.—This Society lately assembled at their apartments in 
Somerset House ; R. 1. Murchison, Esq., President, in the chair. Two Fellows were 
elected, and the President then communicated a paper from Dr. Turnbull Christie, 
containing the observations made by the author in the neighbourhood of Palermo, 
and during his journey from that city by Cefalu and Nicosia to Catania, and thence 
along the eastern coast to Cape Passero. The memoir described, in detail, the se- 
condury and newer deposits which constitute that part of Sicily, but dwelt more 
particularly on the bone caves and bone breccia which occur near Palermo and Sy- 


racuse, and on the data which they afford of the relative period when the coasts of 


Sicily were raised above the present level of the sea. The paper was illustrated by 
numerous sections and a large collection of specimens, which was presented to the 
Society. The author of this memoir, who had arrived thus far on his journey to Iadia, 
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has undertaken the laborious task of investigating the geology and meteorology 
of Hindostan, and for that purpose had provided himself with complete sets of 
necessary instruments. The tables were covered by numerous other contributions, 
both to the museums and the library. Among the donors to the former were Capt. 
King, R.N. (the collection made during his survey of Terra del Fuego, &c.), Dr. 
Buckland, the directors of the United Mexican Mining Association, Xc. 


Socrery or Arts.—When the vacation of this useful institution terminated, 
the members resumed their labours; William Tooke, Esq., re-elected a Vice- 
President, in the chair. The Secretary, Mr. Aikin, after reading the minutes of the 
last meeting, announced the heads of a variety of communications, which were re- 
ferred to the different committees. Several communications, received since the last 
meeting, were announced by the Secretary :—on the manufacture of church-bells ; 
a cylinder for a steam-engine ; a mode of preventing the collision of steam-boats, 
&c. ; a method of heating hot-houses by hot water ; a machine for weighing coals 
on board ship; and a method of communicating between a stranded vessel and the 
shore, which were referred to the respective committees. 


Royat Grocrarmcat Socrery.—A paper was lately read on the question, 
** Is the Quorra the Niger of antiquity, or not ?’’ communicated by Colonel Leake, 
who answers the inquiry in the affirmative ; observing, at the sume time, that the 
interest of the investigation is not merely that due to correct nomenclature, but is 
further connected with the much higher endeavour to draw, from an individual 
case, general inferences as to the precise geographical knowledge possessed by the 
ancients. 


Society or Antiquartes.—At the first meeting of this Society, Mr. Milne exhi- 
bited some Roman remains, consisting of part of a very large earthen vessel, a 
copper coin of Domitian in most excellent preservation, a hatchet, a gilt steelyard, 
&c. found with several skeletons, buried in peat, near Ware in Hertfordshire. A 
communication was read from Mr. Stark, on the lordship of Thonock, in the parish 
of Gainsborough, Lincolnshire, and a Danish encampment and tumuli there.—H, 
Hallam, Esq. V.P. in the chair. The following gentlemen were lately elected 
Fellows :—James Wigram, Esq. of Portland Place; the Rev. William Phelps, 
M.A. Vicar of Mere; John Benjamin Heath, Esq. of Russell Square ; and Richard 
Reece, Esq. of Cardiff. John Gage, Esq. Director, exhibited to the Society a very 
beautifully illuminated Saxon manuscript, belonging to the Duke of Devonshire. 
It was executed by an artist named Godeman, for A®tholwulf, the first Abbot of 
Abingdon, and Bishop of Winchester from 963 to 983. 


Mepico-Boranicat Socrery.—At a numerous attendance of the Fellows of this 
Society, Sir James M‘Grigor, Bart. in the chair, Mr. Bennett, who lately returned 
from a scientific voyage to the South Sea Islands, gave a very interesting narrative 
of the state of medicine at the various places in which he had an opportunity of 
making his inquiries; he detailed the modes of cure in different diseases, and 
exhibited the plants that were employed. 


Campripcr.—The subject of the Seatonian Prize Poem for the present year 1s, 
‘*The plague stayed.”—Numb. xvi. 48. The subject for the Hulsean Prize is, 
‘* The advantages which have resulted from the Christian Religion being conveyed 
in a narrative rather than in a didactive form.” 


Gresnam Prize.—The Gresham Prize Medal, for the best composition in 
Sacred Vocal Music, has been awarded to Mr. Charles Hart, the organist of St. 
Dunstan’s Church, Stepney. 





Epvucation.—M. Tasistro, who was fora length of time attached to one of the 
Hamiltonian Establishments for instruction in languages, has been enabled to 
select whatever good is to be derived from the simplicity of Mr. Hamilton’s sys- 
tem, and to reject that part which is fundamentally fruitless and absurd : the plan 
of making use of the gospel of St. John for the first ten lessons is certainly one of 
the most beneficial that was ever invented, because, by a persevering attention on 
the part of the instructor to repeat over and over again each word therein con- 
tained, the pupil will at the end of ten lessons pronounce with as much accuracy 
as if he had been taught the language for years through the medium of the old 
systems, and understand the meaning ef many thousand different words—in this 
the Hamiltonian system stands unrivalled; but utterly dispensing with the 
grammar throughout the course of instruction is as pernicious to the advancement 
of the learner, as perpetual abstinence from animal food would be to human 
nature. M. Tasistro has endeavoured to form a system in which the Hamiltonian 
plan and the grammar are included, and the attempt merits public attention. 
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New Patents. 


MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Kept at Edmonton. Latitude 51° 37’ 32” N. Longitude 3’ 51” West of Greenwich. 


The warmth of the day is observed by means of a Thermometer exposed to the North in the 
shade, standing about four feet above the surface of the ground. The extreme cold of the night is 
ascertained by a horizontal self-registering Thermometer in a similar situation. The daily range 
of the Barometer is known from observations made at intervals of four hours each, from eight in 
the morning till the same time in the evening. The weather and the direction of the wind are the 
result of the most frequent observations. The rain is measured every morning at eight o'clock. 



































, |Range| Range me Rain 
oe of of ans in Prevailing Weather. 
*| Ther. | Barom. . Inches 
March 
23) 43-54 |29,92-29,87 S.W. Showery, sunshine frequent. 
24) 30-39 |20,72-29,92 N.W. 075 |Generally clear, a little snow in the morning. 
25) 30-48 |30,04-30,14 N. b. E. .025 |Generally clear. 
26, 30-49 |50,12-30,01.N.W.& W.b. N General cloud, 
27) 33-54 |29,91-29,99 N. b. E, Morng. & eveng. cloudy, the rest of day clear. 
28) 31-50 |30,03-29,97 S.E. Generally clear. 
29) 23-54 |20,90-29,95 N.E. Clear. 
30) 29-54 |20,93-29,85 N.E. Except the evening, clear. 
4 > 35-53 (20,82-29,73 N.E, Generally cloudy, sunshine at times. 
pri 
1) 36-51 |29,74-29,89 N.W. Cloudy. 
2) 28-59 |30,06-30,15 5.W. Generally clear. 
3| 20-63 |30,34-30,41 S.W. Clear. 
4) 29-63 |30,44-30,50 N. b. E. Clear. 
5| 33-67; At 30,41 N.W. Clear. 
6) 34.57 | 30,33-30,30 N.E, Clear, except the morning. 
7)\ 30-51 30, 19-30, 10 N.E. Clear, generally. 
8 33-54 (30,10-30,11 N.E. Except the morning, clear. 
9) 30-57 30,11-30,16 N.E. Except the morning, clear. 
10) 34-57 30,18-30,12 N.E, Clear. 
11\ 31-54; At 30,12\N. b. E. & N.E. Clear. 
12! 35-52 20,95-20,91 N. b. E. 05 |Generally cloudy, rain at times. 
13, 36-58 29,82-29,03 N.E. Generally clear, except the morning. 
14) 32-59 29,98-30,09 N. b. E. Cloudy, except the morning. 
15) 39-61 30,05-30,01 N. Cloudy, rain in the evening. 
16 39-61 At 20,98 S.W. 15 |Clear, except the morning. . 
17, 31-60 30,00-29,03) S.E. & N.E. Rain inthe morning, afternoon & evening clear. 
18) 34-53 29,79-20,49 S.W. 025 |General cloud, except the morning. 
19, 41-54 29,56-29,81 N.W. .025 \Generally cloudy, rain in the afternoon. 
20 38-54 29,69-29,63 S.W. | .05 |General cloud, with frequent rain. 
21, 35-57 30,01-30,11 S.W. | .075 |Generally clear. 
22 31-58 30,09-30,00! S.W. Generally clear. 
Edmonton. CuarLes Henry ADAMS. 





NEW PATENTS. 


C. Smith, of Great St. Helens, Bishopsgate, London, in consequence of a com- 
munication made to him by a certain foreigner, residing abroad, is in possession 
of an apparatus or machine for regulating the course and action of fluids and 
liquors, which apparatus or machine is applicable to various purposes. Jan. 31, 
1832. 

T. J. Fuller, of the Commercial Road, Limehouse, Middlesex, for an improved 
mode or process for raising water or other fluids. Jan. 51, 1852. : 

W. Church, of Bordsley Green, near Birmingham, for improvements in apparatus 
to be employed in the transportation of goods or passengers, parts of which appa- 
ratus are also applicable to the ordinary purposes of steam-engines. Feb. 9, 1852. 

J. Ericsson, of Liverpool, Lancaster, for his improved engine for communicating 
power for mechanical purposes. Feb. 9, 1832. 

J. Heathcoat, of Tiverton, Devon, for his invented method or methods of orna- 
NE embroidering, or working devices upon lace, net, and other fabrics. 

‘eb, 16, 1852. 

J.S. Nettlefold, of Red Lion Street, Holborn, for his improvements in table fur- 
niture, and applicable to other purposes. Feb. 16, 1832. ’ 

G. Solomons and E. Solomons, of Bedford Square, Stepney, Middlesex, in con- 
sequence of a communication made to them by a foreigner, residing abroad, 
are in possession of an invention of improvements in preparing certain transparent 
substances for spectacles, and other useful purposes. Feb. 16, 1832. i 

R. Atkinson, of Huddersfield, York, for an improved machine for raising °F 
brushing woollen cloths, and other goods. Feb, 16, 1832. 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


Tue Colonial Interest still occupies, and, we fear, from the difficulties under 
which it labours, must continue to occupy, a large share of the public attention, as 
well as that of commercial men. Accidental circumstances had rendered West 
India produce firm in Mincing Lane; but that state of things, as far as regards 
Sugar and Rum, has passed away, and very few sales are effected now in these 
articles. The root of the evil as to the continued depression of this produce is, 
that Cuba, Brazil, and other sugar-growing countries, can bring a cheaper commo- 
dity to market than the English colonist ; and to surmount this difficulty by the 
application of sound principles of commerce, is no easy task : in the mean time, 
we believe that the greatest embarrassment prevails among parties connected with 
the Islands. Notwithstanding the recent quarantine regulations have been relaxed 
in many of the Continental Ports, shipments of East India produce, and other 
goods, which ought to be animated at this season, have been hitherto very irre- 
gular and limited. The late quarterly sales of Spices have caused no animation in 
the market, and business in shipping descriptions of goods is very dull. Of the 
manufactures of the country, we may observe that the Cotton is the most active 
at this period, but that is far from brisk. The Yorkshire manufacturers have had 
some good customers from Canada and the United States; but their orders are 
completed, and now trade, throughout the West Riding of Yorkshire, is greatly 
depressed. But, from all the manufacturing information we receive, the Silk- 
weavers are in the worst situation. In the Spring, until this year, they have 
always been employed ; but now all the inactivity of winter pervades this branch 
of the national industry. Since our last, the periodical sale of Indigo at the India 
House has taken place; the result of which has been that superior sorts went at 
the previous sale’s prices, and inferior descriptions about 4d. per }h higher. 

Since writing the above, advices from Bahia to the 15th February have arrived, 
which state that the weather there has been so inauspicious that the Sugar crop 
was likely to be almost a total failure. In consequence of this the Market in 
Mincing Lane has been very firm since its opening after the Easter Holidays. 

The large declaration of Tea, 8,600,000}}, has rendered this article dull of sale, 
and a shade lower, particularly Boheas, which are, proportionably, in greater quan- 
tities for the next sale than other descriptions. 


Tur Monty Manxer.—The expectation that an amicable adjustment of Conti- 
nental Affairs would take place, has rendered the Bulls on the Stock Exchange 
active in their operations, and they have succeeded in producing a gradual advance 
in English Securities, which has occurred to the extent of 2} per cent. since the 
opening of the present Account on the 11th inst. Business for the most part has 
been trifling in Foreign Stocks, but they are now generally firm and steady. 


PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, . 
On Wednesday, 25th of April. 


ENGLISH FUNDS. Dutch 44 half, three-quarters.—French Five per 


Bank Stock 199, 200.—India Stock 205 half, 
206 half.—Consols 85 one-eighth.—Do. for Ac- 
count 85 one-eighth, one-quarter. — Reduced 
84 one-eighth, one-quarter. — Three and a Half 
per Cents. 91 seven-eighths, 92.— New Three 
and a Half per Cents.93 one-eighth, one-quarter. 
—Four per Cents. 101.—India Bonds 2, 3.— 
~—Exchequer Bills 11. 12. 

FOREIGN STOCKS. 

Belgian Scrip 2 half, 3.—Brazil Bonds 46 
half, 47.—Chilian 15, 16.—Colombian 11 half, 
12 half.—Danish 66 three-quarters, 67 half.— 


Cents. 96f.,70c.— Ditto Three per Cents. 60f., 70c. 
—Greek 29 half, 30 half.—Mexican 30 half, 31. 
—Portuguese 48 half, 49 half.— Russian 98, half. 
—Spanish 14, half. 

SHARES. 

Alliance Fire and Life 8 five-cighths, 9. — 
Do. Marine 4, quarter.—-Guardian Fire and Life 
25 quarter, three-quarters.—Imperial Brazilian 
Mine 45, 47.—Canada 43, 44.—General Steam 
Navigation 5 half, 6.—Irish Provincial Bank 26 
three-quarters, 27. 





BANKRUPTS. 
FROM MARCH 23, TO APRIL, 17, 1832, INCLUSIVE. 


March 23.—T. Morgan, St. Peter’s Alley, 
Cornhill, wholesale ironmonger. — G. Lewis, 
Vere Street, Oxford Street, broker.—J. Jen- 


kins, Lostwithiel, Cornwall, cabinetmaker.— 


J. Lazarus, Duke Street, Manchester Square, 
jeweller—Head and H. Marshall, Lawrence 
Pountney Place, London, white-lead merchants. 
—Sir G. Duckett, Bart., Sir F. B. Morland, 
Bart., and T. T. Bernard, Pall Mall, bankers — 
T. Smith, Coleman Street, wine merchant. 
March 27.—H. N. Scrivener, Palmer's Fol- 
ly, Ratclifie Highway, builder. —G. Keene, 
Union Street, Southwark, victualler.—W. 8S. 
Andras, Addlestone, Surrey, brewer.—J. Mar- 
shall, Norwood, potter.—W. Day, Providence 
Buildings, New Kent Road, Newington, plum 


ber. — R. Keily, Angel Court, Th rton 
Street, merchant.— J. Ward, Stow Market, 
Suffolk, cattle dealer.—T. Wright, Birmingham, 
coach builder.—W. Worts, Colchester, Essex, 
medicine vender.—E. and G. Carter, Northal- 
lerton, Yorkshire, fellmongers.—R. Jamieson 
and J. Sandiman, Ashton-under-Lyne, Lanca- 
shire, ironfounders. — E. Jarvis, Richmond 
Walk, Stoke Damerel, Devonshire, sailmaker. 
—L. Davies, Mamhilad, Pontypool, Monmouth- 
shire, miller.—R. James, Bristol, mercer.—S. 
Brook, sen., Mirfield, Yorkshire, banker. 
March 30.—G. Harrison, Ebury Place, Pim- 
lico, builder. —J. H. Davy, Parker Street, 
Drury Lane, coach wheelwright.-L. E. Cohen, 
Brighton, printer. — J. Ballingers, Orchard 
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Place, Kingsland Road, grocer.—H. Hewetson, 
Strand, carpet dealer.—C.T. Webb, Newport, 
Monmouthshire, coal merchant..—B. Kent, Bun- 
ay, Suffolk, innkeeper.—G. Ware, Cranborne, 
orsetshire, ironmonger.—D. Mac Bean, jun. 
Liverpool, merchant. 

April 3.—R. Bunting, St. John Street, Clerk- 
enwell, lapidary.—H. Toon, Cornwall Road, 
Surrey, grocer.—R. Ellis, Cirencester, Glouces- 
tershire, mercer—J. Aubrey, Hatton Garden, 
money scrivener.—R. Thoraton, Horsham, Sus- 
sex, common brewer,—S. Horsfall, Sowerby 
Bridge, Yorkshire, dyer—J. Mercer, Thrap- 
ston, Northamptonshire, innkeeper.—J. Bad- 
cock, Shrivenham, Berks, linendraper. — J. 
Beard, Marple Bridge, Derbyshire, corn dealer. 
o> J. Wathen, Rodborough, Gloucestershire, 
“pil 6.—W. Taylor, Malden, S 

—W. Taylor en, Surrey, gun- 
te manufacturer.—W. Marshall, Holborn 

ars, pocket-book maker.—J, Goble and G. 
Goble, Kentish Buildings, Southwark, hop- 
factors —W. H. May, Great George Street, 
London, merchant. — 5. Parker, li-place, 
Regent Street, bronzist.—P. Turner, Norwich, 
confectioner.—J. Carter, Worksop, Notting- 


hamshire factor. 
att oR. Henesey, Drary Lane, timber 
hant.—J. Gallier, Park Street, Grosvenor 
uare, catpenter.—C. Leach, Chelsea, baker. 
—E. Easham, Thaime, Oxon, draper.—N. New- 
land and H. White, Portsea, drapers.—R. Way- 
ling, » Hasex, butcher—J. Pinkman, 
e Lion Street, Pentonville, victualler.—R. 
Wilkinson, Copthall Bnildings, accountant.— 
J. Nichols and T. Walter, Skinner Street, 
iron-mongers.—T. Haynes, Great Yarmouth, 
Norfolk, cabinet-maker.—J. Ss. Acxers, Bir- 


mingham, victualler.—R. J. W. Power, Havant 
Hants, fellmonger.—W. Scorah, East Retford. 
cabinet-maker.—J. Orbell, Great Henny, Essex. 
miller.—J. Latham, Lianelly, Carmarthenshire 
spirit merchant. . 
April 13.—H. Howard, London Wall, look. 
ing-glass manufacturer.—T. Ryder, Monnt Row, 
Lambeth, hat-manufacturer.—R. Hewitt, Up- 
r Thames Street, merchant—G. Danman, 
ow Lane, iron agent.—W, Blacknell, Bourne- 
end, Northchurch, Herts, retailer of beer.—J, 
Furneaux, Princes Street, Red Lion Square, 
cabinet-maker. — F. H. N. Drake, Co yton, 
Devonshire, tile dealer —J. H. Bicknell, Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, Warwickshire, corn dealer. 
Apri! 17.—S. Turner, Ball’s Pond, Islington, 
builder.— W. H. Gardiner, Norton Falgate, 
ironmonger.—W . J. Ward, Bermondsey Street, 
Southwark, wine-merchant. — E. Mace, sen, 
Osnaburgh Street, Regent’s Park, coach wheel- 
wright.—P. Rachael, Hosier Lane, glass dealer, 
—R. H. Vinson and W. Shoults, Maze, Soath- 
wark, carpenters.—T. J. Hurrill, Lisson Grove 
South, arylebone, surgeon.— F. Sherley, 
Hayes, Middlesex, brewer.—J. J. Hogg, Great 
Yarmouth, Norfolk, hatter—W. H. Williams, 
Newport, Monmouthshire, corn-merchant. —T, 
Brockbank and E. Brockbank, Carlisle, timber- 
merchants.—J. Broadbent, Hillhouse, Hudders- 
field, Yorkshire, shopkeeper.—J..Juby, Nor- 
wich, money-scriyvener.—J. Haworth, Barnley, 
Lancashire, ironmonger.—R. Vincent, Bristol, 
tailor. — T. Smith, Bristol, currier—W. L. 
Robinson, Henbury, Gloucestershire, ign-holder, 
—J. Blakey, Habergham Eaves, Lancashire, 
cotton-spinner.— W. Haywood, Birmingham, 
bookbinder.—J. M‘Cormick and A, M‘Cormick, 
Leeds, Yorkshire, drapers. 








HISTORICAL REGISTER. 


POLITICAL JOURNAL.—May 1, 1832. 


House or Lonps.—March 13.—Lord Aberdeen brought forward the motion of 
which he had previously given notice, His object in doing so was for the purpose of 
obtaining an explanation as to the motive of the French troops entering Ancona, 
Earl Grey said, when the news arrived that the French troops had occupied An- 
cona in the manner stated in the note and protest of the Pope’s minister, Cardinal 
Bernetti, he could only say that the news had come by surprise on the Government 
of this country. and that it came equally by surprise on the French Government. 

— 15.—The Army and Marine Mutiny Bills were read a third time, and 
passed. 

March 16.—Earl Roden presented a Petition from the Nobility and Gentry of the 
county of Cork, signed by nine Noblemen and 4100 occupiers of land, against Re- 
form, against a Repeal of the Union, and calling upon the House to support the 
Protestant interests in Ireland.—The Duke of Wellington rose to move an Address 
to his Majesty for copies or extracts of instructions from the Foreign Office to 
Lord Stewart on the affairs of Belgium, &c. His object in doing so ‘was to bring 
before their Lordships the consideration of a speech delivered in the Erench 
Chamber of Deputies by the Prime Minister, M. Casimir Périer, respecting fo- 
reign affairs, and to show its fallacious character in regard to the occupation of An- 
cona by the French troops. Earl Grey said that the granting of the papers would 
be highly inconvenient to the public service ; at the same time he admitted the cor- 
rectness of the Duke of Wellington's representations respecting the proceedings of 
the Administration of which his Grace formed a part. After this admission, and 
the statement of Earl Grey as to the inconvenience of producing the papers, the 
Duke of Wellington said he would withdraw his motion. 

March 19.—On the motion of the Earl of Roseberry, a Select Committee was ap- 
pointed to take into consideration the Laws and Regulations relating to the elec- 
tion of Scotch Representative Peers. : 

March 20.—The Zemindar of Nozeed Bill was read a second time, after a divi- 
sion ; 20 for, and 6 against it. 

March 22.—Lord Elienborough moved for yarious Returns respecting the num- 
ber of vessels engaged by Foreign Powers in the Suppression of the Slave Trade.— 
The Earl of Wicklow rose to move, ‘* That Soaiiach as in thé New Plan of Edu- 
cation in Ireland, sanctioned by his Majesty’s Government, the Bible is excluded 
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from Schools, this House cannot view the plan with approbation.” The House 
divided, when there appeared, for the motion, Contents, 87 ; Non-contents, 123— 
majority for Ministers, 38. 

March ¢3, 24.—No debate of moment occurred. 

March 26.—The Reform Bill was brought up from the Commons, and read the 
first time. 

March 27.—The House went into Committee on the Church Pluralities Bill. 

March 29.—The report on the Pluralities Bill was brought up; and Lord Rodea 
presented several petitions against the new system of Irish Education. 

March 30.—The second reading of the Reform Bill was postponed until April 9, 

March 31.—The Sugar Duties Bill was read. 

April 2.—The Pluralities Bill was read a third time. 

April 3, 4, and 5.—Several Bills were forwarded a stage. 

April 6 and 7.—Several petitions were presented, but no motion worthy of record 
was made. 

April 9.—Lord Grey moved the second reading of the Reform Bill, in a most 
eloquent but temperate speech. Lord Ellenborough moved it be read a second time 
that day six months. ‘The amendment was not seconded; and Lord Melbourne 
followed in favour of the Bill. After a debate, adjourned to the 10th, 11th, and 
13th, the second reading was carried by « majority of 9. The numbers being,— 
Content, 184; Not-content, 175—majority for lalndatene, 9, 


Hovst or Commons. February 16.—Lord John Russell rose to move for leave to 
bring in a Bill for the fixing of Boundaries of Counties, Cities, Towns, Boroughs, 
&c. the representation of which might be altered by the English Reform Bill now 
under consideration. Clauses 69, 70, 71,72, and 73, were passed. In clause 74, 
imposing a penalty on Overseers, Parish Officers, or Barristers transgressing the 
provisions of the Lill, the blank was filled up with ¢ 500 as the highest amount of 
the penalty. Clauses 75, 76,77, and 78, were also agreed to. Clause 79, enacting 
that nothing in the Bill should extend to the Universities, was agreed to. Clause 
80, enacting that the words ‘‘ cities and boroughs’ in the Bill refer to all places 
returning Members, except the Universities, and misnomers not to vitiate, was 
agreed to.—Ihe House went into Committee on the Scotch Cholera Bill, and some 
discussion arose on omitting the words ‘‘ Divine Providence.” A division was 
called for, when there appeared, for the introduction of the words, 55; against, 16 
—ma)jority 39. 

F “4 17.—The Cholera Prevention (Scotland) Bill was passed.— On the question 
that the House go into Supply, Mr. G. Dawson availed himself of the opportunity 
to enter his protest against certain grants voted on a former evening. The House 
then resolved into Committee, in which Sir J. C. Hobhouse moved the Army Esti- 
mates for the current three months. ‘The total charge for the effective service was 
-f 896,831; for the non-effective, £276,211. There was, as usual, much discussion 
on the different items, but the several grants were agreed to. On the motion of 
Mr. Spring Rice, a grant of £300,000 for the extraordinary expenses of the army ; 
£398,781 for one quarter and one year ending 3Sist March 1832, (a saving of 
-£ 22,000 on the estimate of last year); £13,204 for half-pay Officers of Commis- 
sariat; and £83,235 for pay of Commissariat Officers, were agreed to. Lord 
Althorp moved that #195,000 be granted for salaries, pensions, and allowances, 
heretofore paid out of the Civil List. The resolution was agreed to.—Mr. Stanley 
laid on the table the Report of the Irish Tithe Committee. 

Feb. 20.—‘The Speaker, attended by several Members, proceeded to the House of 
Lords to hear the Royal Assent given to the Cholera Prevention and other Bills, 
—Mr. Burge said he knew that Government had received advice of an extensive 
and alarming insurrection in Jamaica, which threatened the most lamentable con- 
sequences ; and, as the matter was one of great interest, he hoped the Noble Lord 
would state to the House the latest information of the extent of the insurrection, 
and the prospects of its suppression. Lord Howick replied that the information 
came down to January 6, and that, in order to promulgate all the information pos- 
sessed by the Government, it would be forthwith published in the ‘* Gazette.”’— 
The House resolved itself into Committee on the Reform Bill. Mr. Croker objected 
to doing so, on the ground that the return of the Assessed Taxes in several 
boroughs, which he had moved for, was not yet before the House, The numbers 
were, Ayes, 112; Noes, 74—majority for Ministers 38, Clause 68, providing the 
period when the Returning Officer should close the poll, was agreed to. Lord J. 
Russell then said, that instead of the boroughs’ names being put alphabetically, he 
should propose them in the order in which they stood in Lieutenant Drummond S 
list, thus beginning with the smallest horough first—Old Sarum. The Committee 
proceeded rapidly, and scheduled 52 boroughs, as follow:— 

Aldborough, Aldeburgh, Bedwin (Great), Beeralston, Bishop 8 Castle, Blet- 
chingley, Boroughbridge, Bossiney, Bramber, Callington, Camelford, Castle Ri- 
sing, Corfe Castle, Downton, Dunwich, East Griustead, East Looe, Fowey, Gatton, 

May, 18.52,.—vou. tv. NO. KIN. x 
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Haslemere, Hedon, Heytesbury, Higham Ferrers, Hindon, lichester, Ludgershall, 
Milborne Port, Minehead, Newport (Cornwall), New Romney, Newton (Lan- 
cashire), Newton (1. W.), Okehampton, Orford (Suffolk), Plympton, Queen- 
borough, Saltash, Sarum, Seaford, Steyning, St.Germains, St. Mawes, St. Michael’s, 
Stockbridge, Tregony, Wendover, Weobly, West Looe, Whitchurch, Winchilsea, 
Wootton Bassett, Yarmouth (1. W.) ; 

On the motion of Mr. Croker the question of Appleby standing part of Schedule 
A was postponed. ‘ : 

Feb. 21.—The House resolved into Committee, and the Chairman put the ques- 
tion, that Appleby, in Westmoreland, should stand part of Schedule A. ‘This was 
strongly opposed by Mr. Pollock, Sir C. Wetherell, and others ; and on a division, 
there appeared, for the disfranchisement of Appleby, 255 ; against it, 143. Onthe 
proposition that Amersham should stand part of Schedule A, Mr. Croker moved 
that Midhurst be substituted for Amersham, when, on a division, the numbers 
were, for the amendment 153; against it, 254. Brackley and Lostwithiel were then 
ordered to stand part of Schedule A. The proposition that Petersfield stand part 
of Schedule B gave rise to some discussion, but was eventually agreed to, as was 
that of Petersham. On the question that Ashburton stand part of Schedule B, 
Mr. Croker wished the further consideration to be postponed, which Lord J. Russell 
acceded to. 

Feb. 22.—Mr. Knight moved, ‘“‘ to give the right of the Master of the Rolls to 
appoint his own Secretary, who was at present nominated by the Lord Chancellor.” 
Mr. Stanley thought the Bill quite unnecessary, and moved that it be committed 
this day six months. A long discussion ensued, and on a division the numbers 
were, for the motion 84; against it, 88—majority for Ministers, 4.—On the motion 
that the General Registry Bill be read a second time, Mr. Campbell said he had 
no objection to agree to its reference to a Select Committee. ‘The House divided, 
when there appeared, Ayes 85; Noes 30. 

Feb. 23.—The Committee proceeded to discuss the remaining part of Schedule 
LB. The following are the names of the places scheduled :—Arundel, Ashburton, 
Calne, Christchurch, Clitheroe, Droitwich, Eye (Suffolk), Great Grimsby, Hel- 
ston (Cornwall), Horsham, Hythe, Launceston, Liskeard, Lyme Regis, Malmes- 
bury, Midhurst, Morpeth, Reigate, Rye, Shaftesbury, St. lves (Cornwall), Thirsk, 
Wareham, Westbury, Wilton, Woodstock. 

Feb. 27.—On the motion for the recommittal of the Anatomy Bill, Mr. Hunt, Mr. 
J. Weyland, and Colonel Sibthorp opposed it. On the question that the Bill be 
recommitted, there appeared, Ayes 59 ; Noes7—majority 52. 

Feb. 28.—The motion for the second reading of the London and Birmingham 
Railway Bill was strongly opposed by the Marquis of Chandos, who moved, 
as an amendment, that it be read a second time this day six months. A divi- 
sion took place, for the motion 125; against it, 46.—The House then resolved 
into Committee on the English Reform Bill. Birmingham, Devonport, Green- 
wich, Leeds, Manchester, Sheffield, Sunderland, a Wolverhampton, were 
ordered to stand part of Schedule C. On the question that the Tower Ham- 
lets stand part of Schedule C, the Marquis of Chandos rose to oppose any in- 
crease in the Metropolitan representation. Mr. Macauley asserted that the 
surest way to guard against popular commotions in the Metropolis on political 
questions was to give Representatives to the districts at present unrepresented, 
and stated, as a general principle, that Parliamentary Representation, by affording 
a legitimate mode of expression to the popular will, always acts as a safety-valve 
to discontent and excitement. Sir George Murray said, of all the clauses in the’ 
Bill likely to carry them into a career of change, this was the most objectionable. 
Mr. C, Grant replied that an Hon. Gent. had said that he would object to give 
increased representation to the Metropolis, because there was a disposition in the 
Metropolis to form Political Unions. If he wanted any argument in favour of the 
measure, that would be conclusive. They all knew the history of the Catholic As- 
sociation, which from seven Members grew indefinitely, because there was a real 
pomene unredressed, Sir R. Peel said his Right Hon. Friend asserted, that as 

Andon had always ge a a pre-eminence of representation, it would be an insult 
to it not to continue that pre-eminence. If London was to have an increase of 
Members because it had increased in population and wealth, the same argument 
must apply to other places—he would apply the test to Liverpool and to Dublin. 
The House divided, when there appeared: Ayes 316; Noes 236 — majority for 
Ministers 80. 

Feb, 29.—The House resolved itself into a Committee of Supply, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer moved a grant of £100,000 for the relief of the distresses 
in Barbadoes, occasioned by the dreadful hurricanes.—Mr. F. Baring rose, for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to move the Order of the Day for the second reading 
of the Malt Duty Drawback Bill. Mr. Dickson moved that the Bill be read that 
day six months. The House then divided, when there appeared, for the second 
reading, 41; for reading the Bill this day six months, 17—majority, 24. 
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March 1.—Several petitions were presented on the tithe system in I eland.— 
Numerous petitions were presented complaining of the severe distress under which 
the silk an ribbon trade laboured : after which the Earl of Grosvenor rose to make 
his promised motion for the appointment of a Select Committee. Lord Grosvenor 
then moved the Committee, the names to constitute which occasioned some 
discussion, and the nomination was eventually postponed. 

March 2.— Numerous petitions on Irish Tithe were presented. — The House 
went into Committee on the Reform Bill. Schedule C was resumed, when the re- 
maining Metropolitan districts of Finsbury, Lambeth, and Marylebone were agreed 
to without observation, as were Great and Little Bolton in Lancashire. Bradford 
wus ordered to stand part of the Schedule. 

The following boroughs were then placed in the Schedule :—Blackburn, Brigh- 
ton, Halifax, Macclesfield, Oldham, Stoke-upon-Trent, Stockport, Stroud. 

Lord J. Russell then moved one of the postponed clauses, that Dartmouth stand 
part of Schedule B, on which some discussion ensued, and the Opposition divided 
the House, when there appeared, for the motion, 205; against it, 106. Lord J. 
Russell then proposed that Totness stand part of Schedule #8, but did not mean to 

ress it. Some observations followed, and it was agreed, without a division, that 

‘otness do ‘‘ not”’ stend part of the schedule. Lord J. Russell next proposed to 
proceed to Schedule D—(namely the list of newly-created boroughs which are to 
send one Member each), and moved that Ashton-under-Lyne, the first in such list, 
do stand part of the said schedule. After some discussion, the House adjourned. 

March 5.—The House having gone into Committee, the Chairman said the part 
of the Bill before the Committee was Schedule D. On the proposition that Gates- 
head stand part of this Schedule, Colonel Wood moved that Merthyr Tydvil be sub- 
stituted for Gateshead. The Committee divided, when there appeared for the 
amendment 167 ; aguinst it, 214. 

The following were agreed to stand part :—Ashton-under-Lyne, Bu Gase.), 
Chatham, Cheltenham, Dudley, Frome, Gateshead, Huddersfield, Kendal, Kidder- 
minster, Rochdale, Salford. 

March 6.—Mr. Dawson said, the manner in which the notice he had given for 
copies of the appointment of the Secretaries of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
had been treated in another place, made it necessary for him to make some obser- 
vations in moving for those appointments, which he had not intended to do but 
for the insulting observations made by the Lord Chancellor of Ireland elsewhere, 
as reported in the newspapers. Mr. Stanley said, the Right Hon. Gentleman was 
wholly out of order in founding his observations on a newspaper report of the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland's speech in another House of Parliament. Mr. Dawson 
moved for copies of the appointment of William M‘Causland and Thomas Long to 
be Secretaries to the Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 

March 7.—The House having resolved into a Committee of Ways and Means, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed the continuation of the annual sugar duties,— 
The Marquis of Chandos opposed the motion, and proposed a reduction of duty— 
namely, that it should be 20s. instead of 24s. The Committee divided ; but the 
amendment was lost by a very small majority, there being for it 134; against it, 
148.—The House then went into Committee on the Reform Bill, and resumed the 
consideration of Schedule D. South Shields was declared part of Schedule D. 
Tynemouth was placed in Schedule D. On the question that Wakefield stand part 
of the same schedule, Mr. Croker objected to the boundary line drawn by the Com- 
missioners. ‘The clause was agreed to. 

March 8.—Mr. Stanley moved that the House resolve into Committee to consider 
the subject of Tithes in Ireland. This proposition led to a very extended debate— 
various Members for Ireland, Mr. Sheit and others, strongly ——— against the 
contemplated measures. It was vehemently urged that, if they were adopted, 
Ireland would be still more exasperated, would be driven to desperation, and that 
servile warfare only could be the result. After some further discussion, the House 
(at half-past one o’clock) divided on the question of going into the Committee, 
when the numbers were— Ayes 314; Noes 31—majority for Ministers 283. 

March 9.—The Marquis of Chandos wished to know whether Ministers had 
received any dispatches from the West Indies calculated to allay prevailing appre - 
hensions regarding the state of the Island of Jamaica? Lord Howick replied, that 
dispatches this morning came to hand, which, on the whole, were satisfactory. The 
insurrection in Jamaica was virtually suppressed—all the ringleaders had been 
taken, and many of them had been executed—the negroes had returned to their 
work, and further resistance was not apprehended.—The House resolved itself into 
a Committee on the Reform Bill. The ——. having been put that Walsall, 
Staffordshire, stand part of Schedule D, Mr. G. Bankes expressed his intention of 
persevering in the amendment, of which he had given notice, to substitute the Isle 
of Purbeck for Walsall. The Committee then divided on the question, that Wal- 
sall stand part of the Schedule: for the motion, 165; “a it, 87—majority, 78. 
On the question that Whitby should stand part of the Bill, the Committee divided 
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for the motion, 221; against it, 120—majority, 101. Schedules E, F, and G were 
, subsequently agreed to, with very little discussion. 

March 10.--The House resolved itself into Committee on the Reform Bill. 
Schedules J and K were agreed to, with a few verbal amendments, Clauses 3 
and 57, consideration of which had been postponed, were next agreed to with some 
few amendments. Clause 68 was then read by the Chairman. After a few obser- 
vations, clause 68 was agreed to. Clause 82 was then read, and agreed to, Sche- 
dule L was then added to the Bill. : 

March 13.—Sir R. Vyvyan made some observations on the subject of the French 
troops landing at Ancona.—Mr. Stanley moved the order of the | for the House 

ing into Committee on the Irish Tithes. The Speaker having left the Chair, 
Mir. Stanle said, it was above sixteen months since the present opposition to the 
payment of tithes in Ireland commenced, and it already extended over one-third 
of the country, having made its first appearance in a parish that was under the 
Composition Act. The resolutions were then put and agreed to. 

March 14.—The order of the day was read for bringing up the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Reform Bill. Schedules A and B were agreed to. On the next 
Schedule the House divided on Merthyr Tydvil having one member from Mon- 
mouth ; 191 for, and 146 against it. The House divided on the motion of adjourn- 
ment, moved by Col. Sibthorpe ; 16 for, and 162 against. 

Magch 15.—Mr. Hunt moved a resolution, for an inquiry into the Manchester 
Massacre, and after a long debate the House divided ; 31 for, and 206 against the 
motion, 

March 16.—The London- Bridge Approaches Bill was passed.—Several_ petitions 
were presented against the Government plan of education in Ireland.—The House 
went into Committee, and Sir J. Graham brought forward the Navy Estimates,. 
repeating that there were savings in almost every item of charge, that the net 
saving was £ 961,000; and that the reduction in the number of men was 5000— 
namely, 4000 seamen, and 1000 marines. The Hon. Baronet then moved that there 
be granted for the service of the Navy 27,000 men, including 9000 marines. The 
vote was agreed to, as was a grant of £851,175 for the wages of the seamen and 
marines. Mr. Sadler then rose to move the second reading of the Factories Bill, 
= he did in a speech of considerable length, containing an affecting statement 

ts. 

March 19.——Sir R. Vyvyan presented a Petition against the Reform Bill from the 
Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, and Freeholders of Cheshire.—Lord John Russell having 
moved the third reading of the Reform Bill, Lord Mahon rose to move an amend- 
ment, ‘‘ That it be read a third time that day six months.” This amendment led 
to a long debate, which however was of very little interest. Mr. Macauley strongly 
supported the Bill, calling on Sir Robert Peel to state what was his plan of Reform, 
since all admitted that something must be done. Mr. Croker, in reply, said that 
as the Parliament had before dissolved, after showing that their numbers ought not 
to be diminished, there was not much encouragement to improve the Ministez’s 
plans. Sir J. Malcolm was sure that though the people called for Reform, they 
required no such Reform as that proposed. Mr. Wilbraham o posed the amend- 
ment. Sir R. Inglis considered his Majesty’s Ministers had Nai guilty of the 
highest moral crime by introducing the measure, and committed a greater offence 
ame the constitution of the country than any body of men that had ever filled his 

Majesty's councils. Mr. Slaney said the Bill gave the elective franchise to a por- 
tion of the community, industrious, wealthy, and intelligent. He could but ex- 
pect excellent consequences from a numerous constituency, composed of the most 
respectable members of every branch of industry. Mr. Pemberton strongly sup- 

rted the amendment. Lord Althorp said, he had never heard corruption, called 

y the name of prescription, defended as it had been that night. ‘The Hon. Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford defended the Nabob of Arcot’s having Members 
in that House. He said, indeed, that he had only four, and that as he had impor- 
tant interests to mogenets with Government, it was proper that he should be re- 

resented in that House. By that reasoning, other potentates—the Emperor of 

ssia, the Grand Seignior—should have Members in that House. The Right 
Hon. Gentleman ( Mr. Croker) said all the changes in the Bill had been yielded to 
popular clamour. Most of them were adopted from ‘the recommendation of the 
Opposition :—were they the organs of popular clamour? Adjourned. 

_March 20.—Mr. Hume inquired if the Attorney-General was aware of the proba- 
bility of new prosecutions being instituted under the Six Acts. The Attorney- 
General said he had seen something of the matter in the newspapers, but beyond 
this he knew nothing, because such cases were entirely in the hands of the Com- 
missioners of Stamps, and it was not usual to consult the Law Officers of the Crown 
upon the subject.—The order of the day having been read for resuming the ad- 
journed debate on the question that the Reform Bill (England) be read a third 
time,’ Mr. Trevor recommenced the debate, and spoke against the Bill. . Mr. 

war maintained that there was more danger in refusing, than in conceding 
#0 just a Bill. Sir John Brydges hoped the Bill would be rejected in another 
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place. Mr. Offley expressed his conviction that the people felt that this great 
measure of constitutional Reform would, by gradual and progressive melioration, 
improve. their condition, and give stability to all the institutions of the country. 
Colonel Torrens was decidedly of opinion that if the Bill was refused, it would 
lead to revolution and destruction. General Palmer, in an eloquent speech, sup- 
ported the Bill. Sir R. Vyvyan had already expressed his decided opinion against 
the measure, and animadverted on the language of those public journals which un- 
constitutionally demanded a creation of Peers. Mr. I. Duncombe said, the will of 
that House had been declared, and therefore the Bill ought to be protected » the 
Ministers ought to secure the means of passing the Bill. Sir C. Wetherell resisted 
the Bill with more than his usual energy, particularly denouncing the scheme of 
creating Peers. The Attorney-Genoral replied with great animation, contending 
that more indecent argument, more menacing language, had uot been uttered than 
he had now heard.—Mr. Perceval rose, and, not speaking for some time, the cries 
of “« Goon,” “ Chair,’’—and ‘* Order” from the Speaker, were loud and long- 
continued, Silence being obtained, Mr. Perceval proceeded in a very extraordi- 
nary manner. Think you, he said, on whose countenances the sneer comes, at the 
mention of His name at which you ought to tremble. ‘That House had cast out 
God.from their thoughts. They were idolators of the people. In the Bill brought 
in to avert disease from England, they refused to acknowledge the name of God ; 
but in the Bill brought in for Scotland they did admit the name of God, because it 
was agreeable to the people. They had proclaimed a fast, but God regarded it as a 
solemn mockery. Their Bill could never pass, because they had no regard for 
their God. That disease which their God was now holding in, should be let loose, 
and should destroy the land; the pestilence should be followed by the sword, 
because they hardened their hearts against their God, therefore they should be 

iven up to destruction. Their church would be swept from the land, because it 

eparted from their God and Saviour, and leaned on the arm of flesh. The storm 
was coming—the coming of their God and Saviour was nigh. A Member said that 
strangers were present. The Speaker ordered the gallery to be cleared, and Mr. 
Perceval immediately left the House. The motion for the adjournment of the de- 
bate was then put and carried. 

March 22.—The adjourned debate was resumed. Mr. C. Pelham looked upon the 
Measure with sorrow, and maintained that the whole pith and marrow of the 
speeches of those who spoke in favour of the Bill was, ‘‘ that it was commanded 
by the people, and that that command must be obeyed.” O'Connor Don heartily 
thanked Ministers for a measure so full of wisdom and national benefit. Sir E. 
Sugden opposed the Bill at very considerable length. Mr. R. Grant maintained 
that it was requisite to legislate so as to consult the improved mind and the con- 
tent of the people ; and that if they did not, the separation between the higher and 
lower orders would become still more distinct and dangerous. Lord Porchester 
resisted the Bill as ruinous, and condemned the Ministers as having placed them- 
selves at the head of the extreme opinions of the day. Sir J. C. Hobhouse said, 
the opponents of the Bill had tried to frighten the agricultural interest ; they had 
tried to frighten the funded interest ; they had tried to frighten the House of Com- 
mons ; they had tried to frighten the Crown ; and now they have tried to frighten 
the House of Lords. It was wise in them to apply to the weakest part of our na- 
ture, and to try by fear to deter us from what all reformers felt their honour bound 
to effect. If they had frightened the agriculturists, how was it that they returned 
seventy-six Members to that House to pappecs the Bill? Whether they had suc- 
ceeded in frightening the fundholders, let the state of the funds tell. The Right 
Hon. Baronet concluded a long and majestic speech amidst much cheering. Sir 
R. Peel condemned the Bill in toto, and coneluded a long speech with stating, that, 
lest his. memory might be chargeable with not having eneeee to the utmost 
against this destructive Bill, his last vote should be given as bis first had been— 
against it. Mr. Stanley supported the Bill, and said he was quite aware that 
the responsibility of the measure was on Ministers, and that they would not shrink 
from such responsibility. Impeachment had been talked of: it was a fine word, 
and the constant repetition of it might frighten children ; but it could have no 
effect on those who were conscious that they were only discharging their duty, and 
in a momentous and difficult crisis. Ministers had maturely considered—they 
knew the great stake for which they were contending, and they would not flinch. 
He then contended that the Crown had the undoubted prerogative to create Peers ; 
and thut if it were requisite to exercise it, the Ministers would be unworthy of the 
confidence of the Sovereign, and of the people, if they were not prepared to give it. 
He then maintained that this Bill would not only remedy much evil, but it would 
teach them to believe that they were well governed, and would promise and gua- 
rantee security for the future. If this Bill were of so abhorrent a character,—if it 
missed the golden mean, how came it that the Right Hon, Gentleman (Sir R. Peel 
had not told them ‘what plan would be safe, general, enlarged, and such as wou 
have satisfied all moderate reformers? And as to waiting till there was an end of 
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excitement, what would have been said had they failed to realize the hopes of the 
people, after their hopes had been blasted by a Noble Duke’s ( Wellington) decla- 
ration against all reform? But, curiously enough, all were now reformers, except 
the Member for Oxford University (Sir R. Inglis). Much was said about a 
** pledged majority.” Was it pledged? Had it not defeated the Ministers on the 
Marquis of Chandos’s Bill? But was there not a pledged minority? Much was 
said »bout the danger of the Bill — was there no danger in rejection? Or did they 
think that any Administration could be formed to pass a more moderate Bill? As 
to the licentiousness of the press, was it all on one side, or had it now arisen for 
the frst time? What paralyzed trade? The prospect that the Bill would be de- 
layed. ‘The moment there was the prospect of settling the question—ay, even the 
shadow of a shade of prospect—the funds had risen, and trade had revived. But 
it was said that the middling classes wanted to defraud the public creditor. Did 
they? Who was the public creditor? There were 274,000 accounts, and out of 
them 250,000 were accounts for dividends under # 100,—proving that the vast ma- 
jority were of the middling classes. How then could they desire to defraud the 
public creditor? He hoped the House of Lords would join with that House in the 
completion of a measure which would effect the future security of the Crown, and 
the independence and tranquillity of the country. Colonel Sibthorpe moved that 
the House do adjourn, but the motion was not seconded. The House then di- 
vided: for the Bill being read a third time, 555; against it, 259—1majority for 
Ministers, 116, 





THE REVENUE. 


The following is astatement of the Revenue for the Years and Quarters therein 
designated : 




































































7 ended — Increase. | Decrease. 
| pe ae ill ee My BIE 
Customs . ° : ‘ 3,715,386 3,400,878 — 252,508 

Excise ' . . ‘ 2 S62, 607 2 634,220 271,613 : 
Stamps . ‘ . P 1,587 ,045 1,653 828 66,785 --- 
Post Ollice . ‘ » . ‘ 539,000 548,000 9,000 - 
‘Taxes . . ° ° 325,923 4-49,593 124,070 ~ 
Miscellaneous . . ° , 92,769 97 ,169 4,400 ~ 
Total . + 8,420,528 8,643,688 475,868 | 252,508 
Deduct Decrease : 252,508 
Increase on the Quarter 993,360 
1 1831 stg — Increase. | Decrease. 
my Re Cea of a: 
Customs. ‘ . , 16,558,425 | 15,084,207 _— 1,454,218 
Excise : 16,069,612 | 14,602,488 pid 1,467,124 
Stamps . 6,565,575 6,567 095 2,120 --- 
Post Office . 1,350,011 1,400,006 | 49,995 —- 
faxes ae aes Tale 4,964,025 | 4,988,412 | 24,387 a 51 
Miscellaneous . ‘ ° 628,355 413,722 — 914,635 
Total . 46,116,003 | 43,056,530 | 76,502 | 3,135,975 
Deduct Increase. . ogi a OR 
Decrease on the Year . ~~ « | 3,059,473 








The conclusions from this return are highly satisfactory ; for though upon the 
whole financial year, 2s compared with the preceding one, there is a manifest 
falling off of £3,059,473, yet upon the quarter just ended there is an increase of 


af 225,360, or nearly a quarter of a million. 
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MEMOIRS OF PERSONS LATELY DECEASED. 


Joun Cuamier, Ese. 

Lately, at his house in Park Crescent, 
John Chamier, Esq. He was born in 
London about 1754, and placed at the 
Charter-house, having received a nomi- 
nation from the late Queen Charlotte; 
who had distinguished Mr. Chamier’s 
father, the Rev. Jobn Des Champs, (de 
Marsilly,) with her particular favour 
from the earliest period of his quitting 
her native country, Mecklenburg, and 
settling in England. The family of 
Chamier is very ancient, and closely 
connected with historical names in the 
annals of Protestant France. Mr. C’s 
maternal ancestor, Daniel Chamier, was 
fixed upon to draw up the Edict of 
Nantes, and is mentioned by Bayle 
(Dictionary, art. Chamier, vol. 1.) as 
one of the most able theologians and 
statesmen of those stirring times. The 
subject of this memoir was originally 
intended for the Church, and was a 
cotemporary at the Charter-house with 
Archbishop Manners Sutton, the late 
Lord Ellenborough, and Bishop Ma- 
jendie. Instead of proceeding to the 
University, however, it was thought 
advisable that he should accept a writer- 
ship to India. ‘There, from the year 
1772 to 1805, he was employed in the 
civil service of the Company at Madras, 
and filled most of the principal situations 
in the political, revenue, and commer- 
cial branches, until at last he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Council at that 
Presidency. Honourable as was his 
public life, his private virtues were 
equally conspicuous. Liberal and ge- 
nerous in the extreme, he showed him- 
self on all occasions a zealous patron and 
an activefriend. On his return to Eng- 
lund, he retired early from the world, 
and confined himself for many years to 
the tranquil enjoyments afforded by a 
well-selected library, and a domestic 
circle devoted to his comfort and happi- 
ness. But though his habits and pecu- 
liarities in retirement were those of a 
philosopher and a man of science, it is 
deeply to be lamented that Le did not 
yield to the advice of old and valued 
friends, not to withdraw entirely from 
public life, whilst he was in full posses- 
sion of all his faculties, and of a greater 
portion of health than falls to the lot of 
one in a thousand, of those who have 
passed the best part of their lives in an 
Kustern clime. Having been early ac- 
customed to mix in the best society, no 
man had more of what is emphatically 
called by our neighbours le ton de la 
bonne compagnie. Mr. Chamier never 
courted literary reputation, but he was 
tempted at the solicitation of some scien- 
tific friends, to publish a Meteorological 
Journal about the year 1787, in one vo- 
lume 4to. which has become exceedingly 


scarce. It was not till Mr. Chamier had 
completed his 75th year that he began to 
feel symptoms of decay. He had hi- 
therto enjoyed an extraordinary length of 
uninterrupted health, to which the ab- 
stemiousness of his diet in all climates 
greatly conduced ; but his bodily strength 
began now visibly to decline, and his 
mind becoming daily more torpid and 
lethargic, his fine faculties suffered a 
partial eclipse some months before his 
decease. About 1781 he took, by royal 
license and authority, the name and ar- 
morial bearing of his maternal uncle, 
Anthony Chamier, Esq. F.R.S. Repre- 
sentative in several Parliaments of the 
Borough of Tamworth, and Under-Secre- 
tary of State, who, dying in the year 
1780 without children, left him sole heit 
of his property and estates. Mr. Antho- 
ny Chamier was well known in the lite- 
rary and fashionable circles of his day, 
and was one of the original members of 
Johnson’s Literary Club. Mr. Chamier 
married Georgiana Grace, eldest daugh- 
ter of Admiral Sir William Burnaby, 
Bart., and by her, who died May 14, 
1826, left issue four sons ; Henry, Chief 
Secretary tothe Government at Madras ; 
Frederick, Commander in the Royal 
Navy; William and Edward, both in the 
Hon. East India Company’s Civil Ser- 
vice at Bombay ; and four daughters: 1. 
Georgiana, married to Colonel Thomas 
Duer Broughton ; 2. Emma, married to 
George Gowan, Esq.; 3. Caroline, mar- 
ried to Robert Edwards Broughton, Esq., 
Rarrister at Law, and Police Magistrate 
in Worship-street; 4. Amelia, married 
to her first-cousin through her mother, 
the Rev. George Porcher, of Oukwood, 
in the County of Sussex. 


M. Bonsterren. 


Charles Victor de Bonstetten, who 
died at Geneva on the Srd of Feb. 1832, 
aged 87, was by birth of the noblest of 
the Bernese families. For more thun half 
a century he had been distinguished in 
olite literature. See a Memoir of him 
in the ‘‘ Biographie des Ilommes V1- 
vans.”” He was a classical scholar, a 
traveller, a moralist, a metaphysician, a 
geologist, and a politician: he retained his 
faculties, and hisextraordinary vivacity, 
to the last. Latterly he published his 
‘* Etude de l’Homme ;” bis ‘* Homme 
du Midi, et Homme du Nord;”’ and his 
‘*Scandinavie ;”’ and, a few months ago, 
a piece of Autobiography, called ‘ Sou- 
venirs Cents en 1831,” printed at Zurich. 
He was a liberal, and Settes the French 
Revolution, bailiff of Nyon, in the Pays 
de Vaud. In 1769 he spent two months 
with our poet Gray at Combridae. He 
was the confidential friend of the cele- 
brated historian, Jean Miller, who died 
in 1807 ; and with whom his correspond- 
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ence is published in a small 8vo. vol. 
Zurich, 1810. In person he was a little 
round man, of regular and delicate tea- 
tures, whose face did not to the last look 
much above sixty. As he delighted in 
society, so he was its delight. Ile was 
all vivacity, and esprit; and always se- 
lected the youngest lady in the room to 
coquet with: He was in his writings full 
of ingenuity, originality, and enthusiasm, 
but something of a rhapsodist. He was 
said to be rich, and has left a son and 
grandchildren. He had resided all the 
last years of his life at Geneva, where he 
had received part of his education. He 
is the third eminent littérateur which 
Geneva has lost since June, 1829. Du- 
mont, Simond, and himself; Professor 
Prevost, an octogenarian, D’lvernois, 
Sismondi, and Rossi, survive. D’lver- 
nois is now engaged in a profound work 
on the comparative longevity of the prin- 
cipal nations of Europe, all tounded on 
original official documents, 





APPOINTMENT. 
Jaber Henry, Esq., has been appointed stand- 
ing Counsel for the Isle of France, by the 
Committee of the inhabitants of that Colony. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

The Rev. D. Wilson, M.A. to the Bishoprick 
of Caleutta, vacant by the death of the Richt 
Rev. Dr. Turner.— The Rev. R. Duftield, B.D. 
to the consolidated Rectories of Thorington and 
Frating, Essex, vacated by the death of the 
Rev. E. Frewen, D.D.—The Rev. A. Carrighan, 
B.D. to the Rectory of Barrow, Suffolk.-—The 
Rev. J. T. Hinds, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, to the Rectory of BE sam, Dorset, 
vacant by the cession of the Rev. G. S. Pen- 
fold, D.D.—The Rev. P. Gurdon, A.M. to the 
Rectory of Cranworth, with Letton annexed, 
Nortolk.—The Rev. H. J. Ridley. A.M. toa 
Prebendary in the Cathedral Church of Nore 
wich, vacant by the resignation of the Rey. E. 
Bankes, B.C.L.—-The Rev. Mr. Bennett, to the 
Living of Corsham, Wilts.—The Rev. J. Hall, 
(14 years Curate of the parish,) to the Rectory 
of St. Werburgh, Bristol.—The Rev. E. G. 
Walford, M.A. to the Rectory of Chipping 
Warden, Northamptonshire, vacant by the 
death of Dr. Lamb.-Mr. Romilly, to be Re- 
ristrar to Cambridge University, in room of the 
Tose W. Hustler, Eeq.— The Rev. J. B. Wil- 
hinson, B.D. to the Rectory of Holbrooke, 
Suftolk, on his own petition, and to the Ree- 
tory of Freston, in the same county.—The Rev. 
W. Dalby, Vicar of Warminster, to the Pre- 
bendal Stall in the Cathedral Church of Salis- 
bury, vaeated by the death of the Rev. H, 
Hetley —Lord E. Chichester, to the Deanery 
of Raphoe, vacant by the death of Dean Allett. 

The Rev. E, James, to the Vicarage of Alton, 
Hants, vacant by the death of the Rev. E. 
Poulter.—The Rev. W. A. Evanson, M.A. to 
the Vicarage of Blewbury, Berks, vacant by 
the cession of the Rev. Joseph Badely.—The 
Rev. T. S. Hughes, B.D. to the Rectory of 
Hardwick, Northamptonshire, vacant by the 
death of his father.—The Rev. J. James, M.A. 
to the Vicarage of Maxey, Northamptonshire, 
vacant by the resignation of the Rev. J. 8S. 
Pratt.—The Rev. J. G. Brett, LL.B. to be 
Minister of Hanover Chapel, vacant by the 
death of the Rev. E. Williams, M.A.—The 
Rev. J. Burrows, B.D. to the Rectory of Stee- 
ple Aston, Oxon, vacant by the death of the 





Rev. J. Armetriding.—The Rev. W. S. Ro. 
binson, M.A. to the Rectory of Farley Hun- 
gertord.—The Rev. E. Jones, to the Vicarage 
of Colvinstone. 





Married.—At Waltham Abbey Church, the 
Rev. E. Smith, of Nayland, Suttolk, to Miss E 
Daniell. 

In London, T. Knight, Esq. of Brill, Bucks, 
to Elizabeth, second daughter of the late Mr. 
Malins, of Thame. 

At Hunsdon, H. Warre, Esq. to Mary, third 
daughter of Nicolson Gabvort, tn . M.P, 

At Quatten, Salop, the Rev. T. F. Bodding- 
ton, M.A. to Mary Barbara, only surviving 
daughter of the late Rev. J. Wall, of Qnatten. 

At Sheffield, the Rev. H. Holdsworth, M.A. 
Jane, youngest daughter of the late T. Holy, 

sq. 

At Dedham, the Rev. M. John Jennings, to 
Mary Maria, youngest daughter of Captain 
Daniel, R.N. 

At St. John’s Church, Lambeth, J. Dunn, 

Fsq. to Lucy, only danghter of the late R. 
Dore, Esq. 

At Trinity Church, Marylebone, J. L. Clay 
ton, Esq. son of Sir W. Clayton, Bart. of Har 
leyford, Bucks, to Louisa Sophia, daughter of 
C, Littledale, Esq. 

At Haydor, Lincolnshire, Sir E. C. Dering, 
Bart. to the Hon. Jane Edwardes, youngest 
daughter of Lord Kensington. 

Died.—At Uxbridge, J. Hartwell, Esq. 

At Wrexham, the Rev. P. Ravenscroft, B.D. 

The Rev. T. Bartlam, M.A. 

The Rev. J. Foley, of Vorlan, near Maen- 
clochog, Pembrokeshire. 

At the Rectory House, Sturston, near Diss, 
the Rev. Wm. Walker, M.A. 

S. Waring, Esq. of the Oaks, Norwood. 
ae Blackheath, 8. Groombridge, Esq. F.R.S. 

ALS. 

At Walworth, Surrey, Mr. J. Dicker. 

At Sandhills, in the fourth year of her age, 

H. B. Emily, seventh child of the Earl and 
Countess of Morton. 

The Kev. L. G. Halton, M.A. Rector of 
Thuxton, Hants. 

Suddenly, at his residence, Sible Hedingham, 
George Fowke, Esq. Rear Admiral of the Red. 

The Rev. George Clark, of Ponder’s End. 

At Leighton Buzzard, Mrs. Dowbiggin. 

At Great Marlow, Bucks, Mr. R. Silver. 

At Wooburn. Bucks, Mr. J. Gibson. 

Mrs. J. Woodman, of Newground, Tring. 

At Little Missenden, Bucks, Mrs. Raine, re 
lict of Mr. J. Raine. 

James Haite, Esq. of Walton-on-the-Hill, 
Surrey. 

Mr. J. Shaw, of Northampton. 

On board the Lord Amherst East Indiaman, 
George James Lloyd, second son of the Rev. 

T. Lloyd, of Hertford. 

Catharine Creighton, wife of Sir G. B. Pres- 
cott, Bart. of Theobald’s Park, Herts. : 

At Bradenham Rectory, Bucks, the Rev. W- 
Hughes, Rector of that parish. j 

’. Barnett, Esq. of Brixton Villa, Surrey. 

At Highbury Place, John Morgan, Esq. 

Philip Cowley, Esq. of Watford. 

At Stock Honse, near emg “i Har- 
riet, widow of the late J. Gordon, Esq. 

J. F. Woodward, Esq. of Walthamstow, 
Essex. 

At Bury St. Edmund's, the Rev. T. Godfrey, 
Vicar of Melton Mowbray. 

At Brighton, the Hon. C. A. Hughes, daugh- 
ter of the Lord Dinorben. 

At Southtown, Yarmouth, the Rev. E. Valpy, 
Rector of All Saints, Thwaite. 

The Rev. John De Chair, M.A. 
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JUNE, 1832. 
LITERATURE. 


NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 
Sketches in India. Carvraiy Munpy. Murray. 


We have doubled the Cape, we have traversed the East, witnessed the 
spring of the tiger from his lair, watched the sleeping alligator, turned 
with disgust from the vulture at his feast, and have been rewarded with a 
Jungle fever for our mighty excursions after the jackal and hywna. 

We have mounted the sagacious elephant, we have urged the Arab to 
hisspeed, we have put our legs under the governor's mahogany, and we have 
done our best to make ourselves agreeable to the white Begum, who pre- 
sides. All this, and much more, have we done and seen, and we mention 
it not as a boast, but to satisfy our readers that we are, to a certain de- 
gree, qualified to review the work upon our table. 

Betore we make any remarks upon the letter-press, we must first direct 
attention to the embellishments of this work. We always make a rule to 
look over the pictures first—we did so as children, and it is a habit of 
which we cannot divest ourselves. In the two volumes before us we have 
heen delighted and surprised. We never met, either in Daniel’s Eastern 
Sports or any other publication, sketches so faithful and characteristic. 
Every animal is portrayed to the life, its habits are before us, and the 
scenery is truly Indian. We can most confidently assert, that they are 
the very best which have yet been offered to the public. 

The work itself is an itinerary of Captain Mundy, aide-de-camp to Lord 
Combermere: and describes the route and events attending a journey into 
the upper provinces. The style of the writing bespeaks the gentleman and 
the scholar. There is a subdued tone of humour pervading it, which is very 
agreeable, and the serious reflections, occasionally introduced, considerably 
enhance its value. The route is from Calcutta through Lucknow, Bhurt- 
pore, Delhi, the Seikh country, to the Pass of the Himmalaya Mountains, 
returning by the Rohilla and Mahrattas to Calcutta. A trip to Jugger- 
naut and the homeward voyage, concludes the Journal. 

But we must let the author speak for himself. The following observa- 
tion, at the commencement of his journal, is but too correct :— 

‘““ We were here shocked to learn the death of Colonel Macdonald, one of the 


party that had preceded us. He was seized with an apoplectic fit on getting out of 


his palankeen, and expired soon after. There is no country in the world, where 
the demise of one of a small circle is regarded with so much apathy as in India, 
Sickness, death, and sepulture follow upon each other’s heels, not unfrequently 
within the four-and-twenty hours ; and memory of the departed—except among 
nearer and dearer friends, whose feelings are beyond the influence of climate and 
circumstances—scarcely outlives the week. By the death of Colonel Macdonald, 
we lost a courteous, kind-hearted, and agreeable companion, and the very outset of 
our journey was clouded with evil auspices.” 
June, 1832.—voL. IV. NO. XIV. “ 
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42 Notices of New Works. 


The stupendous remains of Indian magnificence, under their former 
dynasties, are well described. At Delhi, the author observes, 


‘« On the road to Koutub, I visited the tomb of Humaion, an Emperor of Delhi, 
whose burial-place is as magnificent as his life was unfortunate. He was the father 
of the great Acbar. This building was in aftertimes used as a general receptacle for 
the murdered princes of the Imperial family. 

“ Lalso paid a flying visit to the ashes of Sufter Jung, enshrined in a very hand- 
some and picturesque mausoleum of red stone and marble. This worthy rose from 
the rank of a common suwar ! to be Nawaub Vizier of Lucknow, under Ahmet 
Shah of Delhi. The rage for splendid burial-places seems to be general among 
Mussulmans. No doubt many a prince has hoarded immense sums to be expended 
upon a receptacle for his bones, for which he has been obliged to stint himself, or, 
what is worse, to pillage his vassals for his expenses during his lifetime. 

‘* As Englishmen seldom venture in search of the picturesque without a_provi- 
dent eye to the wallet, our breakfast had been sent on before to the Koutub; and 
after earning an appetite by our antiquarian rambles, we went in search of it, The 
means of sustaining life we found in a resting-place of the dead: no tent being 
brought, the careful servants had spread a table in a spacious vaulted tomb, near 
the Minar, the last home of some old Bluebeard, whose name | could not discover, 
and whose remains occupied a small oblong sarcophagus in the centre of the vast 
chamber. Mr. Trevilyan, the assistant to the Resident, having sent forward some 
nautch-people, they came in after breakfast; and the prima donna, Alfina, who 
unites in her own person the roles of a Pasta and a Taglioni, sang, in the style of 
an improvvisatrice, some extempore stanzas in honour of Lord Combermere, whose 
exploits before Bhurtpore, she said, had won her heart. 

‘** | could not help thinking how astonished the old occupant of the grave would 
be, if he could have raised his head from the pillow where it had rested long before 

India was subjected to Europeans, and seen on one side of him a long row cf white 
faces, drinking tea and smoking hookahs, and on the other, a band of dancing girls 
screaming and attitudinizing over his mouldering remains. 

‘* From the terrace surrounding our tomb, we had a commanding view of the stu- 
pendous Minar, Were the Parisians to engraft their colonne de Vendome like the 
joint of a telescope upon our monument of London, the combined building would 
fall short, I should imagine, of this gigantic production of man’s industry! The 
repairing of the Koutub must have been rather a ticklish undertaking; as the 
engineer, Captain Smith, who accomplished this good work, was obliged to remove 
some of the enormous stones near the foundation. 

‘* There is an archway of a gate close under the column which, I am convinced, 
for the grandeur of proportions and minuteness of finish, has not its equal in the 
world. Though it is sixty feet high, the ornaments are carved with the delicacy of 
seal-engraving, and the edge is perfectly sharp, in spite of the monsoons of cen- 
turies, 

‘A pillar of metal some twenty feet high, and covered with Greek-like, and 
now unintelligible characters, stands in the centre of a quadrangle, and bears the 
mark of a shot fired at it by some wanton invading chief, who also applied fire to 
its base, in the vain hope of overthrowing it.” 


Captain Mundy is one of the Eastern Nimrods, and never loses an op- 
portunity of slaughtering an animal that comes in his way ; besides he 
very often goes out of his way to fall in with them. The work abounds 
with descriptions of tiger hunts and other Indian sports, which are as 
graphic as the embellishments which accompany them. 


“On clearing the wood, we entered an open space of marshy grass, not three 
feet high: a large herd of cattle were feeding there, and the “ace As was sitting, 
singing, under a bush—when, just as the former began to move before us, up sprung 
the very tiger to whom our visit was intended, and cantered off across a bare plain, 
dotted with small patches of bush-jungle. He took to the open country in a style 
which would have more become a fox than a tiger, who is expected by his pursuers 
to fight, and not to run; and, as he was flushed on the flank of the line, only one 
bullet was fired at him ere he cleared the thick grass. He was unhurt, and we pur- 


Native trooper. 
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sued him at full speed. Twice he threw us out by stopping short in small strips of 


jungle, and then heading back after we had passed ; and he had given us a very fast 
burst of about two miles, when Colonel Arnold, who led the field, at last reached 
him by a capital shot, his elephant being in full career. As soon as he felt himself 
wounded, the tiger crept into a close thicket of trees and bushes, and crouched. The 
two leading sportsmen overran the spot where he lay, and as I came up I saw him 
through an aperture rising to attempt a charge. My mahout had just before, in the 
heat of the chase, dropped his ankoos ', which I had refused to allow him to reco- 
ver ; and the elephant, being notoriously savage, and further irritated by the goad- 
ing he had undergone, became, consequently, unmanageable :—he appeared to see 
the tiger as soon as myself, and I had only time to fire one shot, when he suddenly 
rushed with the greatest fury into the thicket, and falling upon his knees, nailed 
the tiger with his tusks to the ground. Such was the violence of the shock, that 
my servant, who sat behind in the kawas,? was thrown out, and one of my guns 
went overboard. The struggles of my elephant to crush his still resisting foe, who 
had fixed one paw on his eye, were so energetic, that I was obliged to hold on with 
all my strength, to keep myself in the howdah, The second barrel, too, of the gun, 
which [ still retained in my hand, went off in the scuffle, the ball passing close to 
the mahout’s ear, whose situation, poor fellow, was anything but enviable. As 
soon as my elephant was prevailed upon to leave the killing part of the business to 
the sportsmen, they gave the roughly-used tiger the coup-de-grace. It was a very 
fine female, with the most beautiful skin | ever saw. : 

“ My brute got a severe scratch over the eye, and his ears were a good deal 
clawed. It grieves me to convict so sage an animal as the elephant of that purely 
human vice, inconsistency; yet the case is flagrant; for—if the reader recol- 
lects—the last time I was out, he ran away at the charge of the tiger—an act 
which might, however, be attributed to the influence of bad example shown 
him by his brethren. The mahout escaped, most fortunately without injury. 
This practice of charging is, in an elephant, almost as bad a fault as the other 
extreme ; particularly as these animals usually follow up the kneeling position by 
rolling over upon their side, in order to crush their foe by their weight ; in which 
case, the sportsman is exposed to the triple casualties of a bad fall, being shot by 
his own guns, and getting within the clutches of the tiger, The courage of a well- 
trained elephant is passive ; and I have heard an experienced sportsman say, that 
this kind of furious attack, and the more common precipitate flight, proceed from 
the same source—fear.” 


By this extract, it will appear, that “ running into the game” is as great 
a fault in an elephant as it is in a sporting dog. The only account of a 
lion hunt is from hearsay, Captain Mundy never having had the good 
Jortune (query !) to fall in with the monarch of the woods. The sagacity 
of the elephant is here portrayed in so remarkable a manner, that we 
shall extract it. 


‘* A gentleman of our party had, perhaps, as perilous an adventure with one of 


these animals, as any one of the former; he having enjoyed the singular distinction 
of lying for some moments in the very clutches of the royal quadruped. Though I 
have heard himself recount the incident more than once, and have myself sketched 
the scene, yet 1 am not sure that I relate it correctly. ‘The main feature, however, 
of the anecdote, affording so striking an illustration of the sagacity of the elephant, 
may be strictly depended upon. 

“A lion had charged my hero’s elephant, and he, having wounded him, was in 
the act of leaning forward ‘in order to fire another shot, when the front of the how- 
dah suddenly gave way, and he was precipitated over the head of the elephant into 
the very jaws of the furious beast. The lion, though severely hurt, immediately 
seized him, and would doubtless shortly have put a fatal termination to the conflict, 
had not the elephant, urged by the mahout, stepped forward, though greatly 
alarmed, and grasping in her trunk the top of a young tree, bent it down across the 
loins of the lion, and thus forced the tortured animal to quit his hold! My friend's 
life was thus preserved, but his arm was broken in two places, and he was severely 
clawed on the breast and shoulders. The lion was afterwards slain by the other 
sportsmen who came up.” 


' Iron goad to drive the elephant. 2 Hind seat in the howdah. 
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44 Notices of New Works. 


The visit to the Great Mogul, or rather to the little which is left of 
him, created in us a sympathetic feeling with the author. 


“ When we salaamed a farewell to the venerable descendant of Timur, who cast 
upon our retiring forms the listless melancholy gaze of dotage, I felt my heart swell 
with involuntary respect and pity for the fallen state of the poor old imperial pen- 
sioner, who, to counterbalance the loss of the wealth and power of his ancestors, 
possesses one sole advantage, namely, a tolerable chance of dying a natural death, 

‘ Almost the earliest recollections of my infant days were associated with the 
riches, splendour, heroism, and barbarity ot the Great Mogul.—* Timur the Tartar’ 
was the first play I ever saw, and my remembrance of every scene and incident is 
as vivid, as though the years had been abridged to minutes. How little did 1 then 
foresee, as I sat in the box at Sadler's Wells, so entirely absorbed in the interest of 
the piece as to call down the anger of the audience by my screams of delight: how 
little did I then foresee, that I should one day stand in the presence of my 
hero’s descendant, and on the very spot where the dreadful Timur held his warrior 
court!” 


There is a very interesting narrative of the life of the Begum Sumroo, 
part of which we will quote, although she is an old woman of eighty 
years old. 


‘* The above mentioned officer has often, during bis service with the Mahrattas, 
seen her, then a beautiful young woman, leading on her troops to the attack in per- 
son, and displaying, in the midst of carnage, the greatest intrepidity and, presence 
of mind. The Begum has been twice married, and both her husbands were Eu- 
ropeans. Her appellation of ‘ Sumroo’ is a corruption of the French word Sombre, 
the nom de guerre of her first lord, Remaud, who bought her when a young and 
handsome dancing-girl; married, and converted her to the Roman Catholic religion 
Her second husband—named Le Vassu—was an independent, roving adventurer, a 
sort of land pirate ; became powerful in his own right, if right it can be called, and 
possessed a considerable army. It is of this man that the following anecdote is 
related, which is ‘ wondrous strange— if it be true :’ it wasthe closing scene of his 
life, and the first in which our heroine played any very distinguished part. I have 
said that her husband had become possessed of wealth, power, and a numerous 
army ; of these his ambitious wife coveted the undivided possession, and she thus 
accomplished her purpose, 

‘* A mutinous disposition, on the subject of pay, having manifested itself among 
Le Vassu’s body-guard, the Begum, then about twenty-five, exaggerated the danger 
to her husband, and got intelligence conveyed to him that the rebels had formed a 
plan to seize and contine him, and to dishonour his wife. They, consequently, 
arranged to escape together from the fury of the soldiery ; and at night started 
secretly from their palace in palankeens, Ww ith only a tew devoted gvuards and attend 
ants. The whole of the following scene was projected by the ambitious and bloody- 
minded lady. ‘Towards morning the attendants, in great alarm, announced thit 
they were pursued ; and our heroine, in well-feigned despair, vowed that, if thei 
escort was overcome and the palankeens stopped, she would stab herself to the 
heart, The devoted husband, as she expected, swore he would not survive her. 
Soon after, the pretended rebels came up, and, after a short skirmish, drove back 
the attendants, and forced the bearers to put down the palankeens, At this instant, 
Le Vassu heard a scream, and his wife’s female slave rushed up to him, bearing « 
shawl drenched in blood, and exclaiming that her mistress had stabbed herself to 
death. The husband, true to his vow, instantly seized a pistol, and blew out bis 
own brains. No sooner did the wily lady hear the welcome report, than she started 
from her palankeen, and, for the first time exposing herself to the gaze of men, 
claimed homage from the soldiery. This her beauty, and promises of speedy pay- 
ment of arrears, soon obtained tor her; and she assumed, in due form, the reins 0! 
rovernment. 

“ Well knowing, however, that so inconsiderable a state as hers could not exist 
long in those troublesome times without some formidable ally, she prudently threw 
herself under the protection of the Company, who confirmed her in the posses- 


sion, with the condition that it should revert to the English government after be: 
death,” 
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We are afraid that the Honourable Company has obtained possession of 
the major part of their territories by the same honourable means, that of 
supporting the unjust claims of an usurper, on condition of his having 
a lite interest only. | 

The feast given to the party at the Mahratta camp is very amusingly 
described : : 5’ 


«The Hindoos are mere tyros in gastronomy as compared with their more courtly 
and fastidious neighbours the Mussulmans: some of their pillaus and cawibs were, 
however, sufficiently savoury. ‘The dishes were not placed on the board ; but were 
carried by troops of zealous attendants down the untenanted side of the table ; each 
in rapid succession presenting his smoking burthen, describing its exquisite qualities 
with the eloquence of an auctioneer, and exhorting the guests in the most moving 
terms to partake of it. Refusal was out of the question, and in afew minutes my 
plate became a perfect mountain of confused sweets and savouries—a rudis indigesta 
que moles!—a complete culinary chaos ! 

‘‘Our entertainers must have thought us a right merry set of fellows; for we 
were all nearly convulsed, and I was quite choked with laughter, excited by the 
very eager and enthusiastic manner in which some of the table-attendants displayed 
the good points of their respective viands. One fellow exalted a large fried fish in 
mid air, holding it up by the tail in his fingers ; and wound up his declamatory 
eulogium by plumping it down on my plate, which was already swimming with a 
kind of créme fouettée, administered by his precursor. A second uplifted by the 
leg, and twirled between his finger and thumb, a huge cawabbed capon, which from 
its gigantic proportions, and the sprawling, untrussed state of its limbs, exceedingly 
resembled a young grilled Hindoo. 

‘«‘ No dish appeared a second time, each being carried off as it reached the foot of 
the table—series after series came in, and we might have been dining until this 
moment, had not his lordship requested their forbearance just as they were ushering 
in the fiftieth course. 1 omitted to say that the table appurtenances were furnished 
by the resident. Thus ended the first and only feast that | was ever bidden to by 
the disciples of Brahmah ; and if in culinary qualities it fell short of the Mussulman 
tables which had been spread for us during our tour, it was at least infinitely more 
productive of food for merriment,” 


We prefer extracts to any remarks of our own, but our space will only 
permit us to make one more, relative to the Temple of Juggernaut, upon 
which we shall leave the reader to make his own comments : 

«« At first sight it appears even worse than strange and inconsistent, that the 
same government which encourages the religious endeavours of hundreds of mis- 
sionaries to convert the Hindoos to the Christian faith, should virtually countenance 
(as the cavillers against the Company on this much-canvassed point insist that it 
does) the most revolting idolatry, by making ita source of revenue. It is certain, 
that the E. I. Company, by the pilgrim tax, secure to themselves an annual average 
amount of fifteen thousand pounds ; that the collections are made by the Brabmins, 
and that in return for this extortion—startling tact !—a Christian government agrees 
to keep in repair, and adorn with silks and broad-cloths, a pagan idol; and to sup 
port, for the private use of the graven image, a stud of elephants and horses!” 


It augurs well of a work when an author can thus be made to speak for 
himself. We conclude by asserting, without hesitation, that Captain 
Mundy has given to the public one of the most faithful and interesting de- 
scriptions of Indian sports, scenery, and remains, that has ever yet been 
published, and the “ getting up” of the work is most creditable to both 
author and publisher. 


Contarini Fleming, a Psychological Autobiography. Murray. 

We must acknowledge that, when we took it up, we were rather 
puzzled at the title of this work. Not that we have not sufficient Greek 
to translate “ Psychological,” but that we expected some philosophical 
treatise upon the mind, similar to those of Stuart and Reid, rather than 
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what the work has, upon perusal, turned out to be. There are no want 
of Blues in the present age; but there are, thank Heaven, still a few 
young women remaining who are natural and unaffected, with accom- 
plishments and education sufficient to add to the charms of domestic life 
without rendering them above the duties; and we consider it right to 
inform them, that this work with a “hard name,” is nothing more nor less 
than a novel of a very high order, very clever, and very re: 

Contarini Fleming is the son of a foreign © pe gomae of high rank; a 
wild imaginative being from his infancy, full of reveries and ideality, 
which at one moment stimulates him to praiseworthy and great efforts, 
at another plunges him into situations that are most ludicrous. His 
father, the ian, is of a character diametrically opposite: one is all ro- 
mance, the other all reality. Fiction is the delight of Contarini, facts the 
logic of his father. We ourselves felt with Contarini as we read through 
his narrative; although, perhaps, old enough to be wiser, we still feel 
that without some portion of romance life would not be worth preserving, 
and the world would no longer be enjoyed. When romance is gone for 
ever, and there remains but the dull reality of life, the sooner that the 
grass waves over our graves the sooner we return to happiness. 

Why do we stretch ourselves on the sofa and take up a novel or a tale ? 
because we transport ourselves into an ideal world, because we sympa- 
thise with the feelings, the passions, the pleasures, and the pangs of others, 
divesting ourselves of any painful sensation which may be created, by the 
remembrance that the whole is invention and ideality, an effort of the 
—— to amuse or to instruct us. Wrapped in fiction we forget the 
world, intent upon a description of man, not always as he is, but as he 
— to be, we escape from the annoying realities of politics in public, 
and of unpaid bills in domestic life, from the bitter jarrings, base ambition, 
false love, and falser friendship, of this world of reality and fact. 

Contarini Fleming travels through Italy, Greece, Spain, and Egypt. 
Occasionally the descriptive parts are very fine. This work reminds us 
more of Anastasius than any other, but without the vice which predomi- 
nates in the history of the Greek. It is one that will not bear to be 
extracted from; but let our readers send for it, and they must have little 
taste and feeling if they do not agree with us, as they close the last volume, 
“that it is very beautiful.” 





Ouseley's Remarks on the Statistics of the United States. Rodwell. 


This is a work of considerable research, written in a candid style, and 
refuting, without the least vituperation, and with great success, the as- 
sertions of those who are so anxious to depreciate a Republican form of 
government. The incorrect premises and fallacious arguments of the 
Quarterly Review are fully controverted. The Quarterly has long been 
considered by the Americans as the organ of our government: that it was 
so during a Tory administration there can be no doubt; but to suppose 
that it still is, is to suppose an absurdity. The continual attacks of this 
publication against the American form of government have not, however, 
proceeded from any ill will towards America, or the Americans them- 
selves, but from the dread of its liberal constitution and cheap admini- 
stration being a source of envy to this taxed and heavy burthened 
country. It has been the Tory despotism, the conservative system, the 
aristocratical assumption of moral power, which they would uphold, and, 
in supporting them, they have been induced to attack the Americans 
without any real ill will towards them. Thus far we must do justice to 
the Quarterly, at the same time that we lament the serious mischief and 
ill will which have been occasioned towards us in America, by these unfair 
and injudicious tirades. 
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Our space will not permit us to enter into argument, or prophecy what 
America may eventually become as a nation. This, however, we do 
assert, that the Quarterly has always taken a very unfair view of the 
American constitution. America is a republic, and a republic is with it 
every thing that is abominable ; but, if we had time, we could satisfactorily 
prove, that the American republic is as nearly and exactly balanced as our 
own constitution, even more so than it has latterly been, since the gradual 
and undue interference of the aristocracy. The “tria juncta in uno,” 
appears to be the only form of government which will work well for any 
lengthened period, and we shall find this in the United States as surely as 
we have it in this country. The Quarterly has forgotten, or omitted, to 

int out the internal legislation of the several States, and how that legis- 
ation acts as a check upon the whole federal representation. These 
state legislations may be considered as so many houses of commons, the 
whole federal representation as the house of lords, and the president as 
the monarch of the country. A little examination will prove the truth of 
our assertion. 

Mr. Ouseley has satisfactorily proved several important points hi- 
therto denied. The most important are, that elections are carried on in 
America without confusion and without bribery ; that the expenses of the 
government are less than in any other country ; that the Agrarian law is 
not very likely to be insisted upon, as supposed by the Quarterly, where 
land is to be had for little or nothing ; that the clerical body is well orga- 
nized, and moderate in its expenses ; that the Quarterly Review is pre- 
judiced ; Mrs. Trollope is a trollop ; and that Captain Hall knows nothing 
about it. 

Mr. Ouseley’s remarks upon the future prosperity of America are 
startling ; if any thing, it will be her wealth which will prove her ruin. 
At present, however, with a cheap government, and no temptations to 
hold out, in the shape of place and sinecure for aps to forfeit their in- 
tegrity, it is very evident, that she will rapidly advance to a degree of 
power and perfection, which will, in another century, render her the most 
important nation in the world. What may be her situation and prospects 
after that date we leave to be commented upon by the reviewers of 1932. 





Waterloo. A Poem. By Tuomas Jackson, Esa. Longman and Co. 


What the great anti-reform captain may say to this poem, which is de- 
dicated to him, we cannot tell. If his Grace be no more a man of literature 
than he is a statesman, he may perhaps think something wonderful of it, 
in which opinion, as in politics, we shall be compelled to differ with him. 
Never, since the time when the celebrated line, 


‘« Lieutenant-general to the Earl of Mar,” 


was written, have we come upon such a nomenclature and system of per- 
sonification as appears in these pages, which are the very bathos of martial 
verse. Our author begins by apostrophising the field of Waterloo and 
the grassy mounds raised over the brave who repose there, dying, we are 
told, “‘ for country’s sacred name.” Where 


« on the right our guards were placed, 
No battle ground was e’er more graced ;” 


alluding, no doubt, to the gay uniforms of these distinguished troops, who, 
we are told further, 


‘«‘ Egypt, Lincelles, Corunna know, 
Vain France they oft had humbled low— 
Barossa, Talavera too, 
Before the day of Waterloo.” 
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It is important, we should be aware Mr. Jackson supposes, that France 
was not humbled high, especially as ‘‘ Askew and Stuart led the First,” 
whether the first guards or royals we are not told. This is equal to any 
thing in Heath’s Keepsake, edited by Dandy Reynolds. Afterwards the 
Guards are duly mentioned in verse, not, it must be confessed, quite equal 
to their achievements, the regiments of the line come in due order from 
the Army List. Homer’s ships are here outdone, because a catalogue of 
vessels could not like— 

“ The well-known thirtieth now appear, 
The thirty-third too void of fear. 


We say, inanimate ships could not thus act and feel, though commanded by 


‘* Moore and Harris, Hamilton,” 


who 
« Led these bold corps with Elphinstone.” 


The auxillary troops are enumerated. The Hanoverians— 


‘* Alten led them, marched at their head, 
A veteran mid war’s tumults bred.” 


Next come the Nassau corps, the German Legion, the Life Guards, and 
Dragoons, who made the Cuirassiers 


‘« Fly before them in the fight, 
Like the swift rays of solar light.” 
But the British infantry is our poet’s glory : 
“ The fifty-second now behold,— 
To conquer taught, and used of old! 
Colborne, whose deeds full well are known, 
Invites them on to more renown.” 


Lastly, Mr. Jackson brings up the artillery 


‘* That levels whole lines at a breath. 
Macdonald, Frazer, Hartzman, Wood, 
With Williamson and Drummond stood, 
And ruled the peals that swept the plain, 
That added thousands to the slain.” 


The rifles are not forgotten, though our friend Leach appears to be. 
~ : 


“ March, Somerset, de Roos, and Bury, 
Russell and Webster,” 


who 





- meet the fury 
Of the fell combat’s widest rage— 
Fair promise of a riper age !” 


‘* Europe’s mighty champion,” Wellington, is made to address the troops: 


««* Here, then,’ he cried, ‘shall it be said, 
We've been o’ercome by Frenchmen, led 
E’en by Napoleon of great fame, 

Or that we yielded to his name ?’” 


Loud shouts followed the speech, which, we are sorry to say, is no better, 
according to Mr. Jackson, than his Grace’s speeches elsewhere, though 
around him 

move a valiant staff 





Of heroes, who at danger laugh.” 
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The following sublime apostrophe to the great captain succeeds :— 


~. 


“* Thou, Wellington! in the firm square, 
(Genius of Britain and of war !) 
Thy life didst risque, and fate did dare. 
But ‘twas ordained that thou shouldst live, 
More service to thy country give ; 
And prove in peace as well as war, 
Talents that still unrivall'’d are !” 
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We wish they were found so, though we are not quite so sanguine as 
our Wellingtonian laureate upon this head, and may think (the soldier's 
talent apart) that 


oe 


‘“« Nature made the poet for the chief.” 
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But his Grace is not the only hero lauded; every general and colonel are 
praised by name,— 


* Vandeleur, Somerset, Grant, Vivian, 
Nx y > ° ae Be ” 
Names long known, that defy obbivion: 


About sunset the Duke cries, 





««« Charge, charge! ’tis England’s call— 
Guards, cavalry, line, advance all!” 


And France disappears from the earth. Then the Duke weeps, and the 
poem concludes, stamping Mr. Jackson with the laurelled immortality, 
which, on this self-same subject, the mighty genius of Scott and the 
> . . . > . . r 

“drouthy” pen of Britain’s laureate had in vain essayed. We recommend 
that “ Waterloo,” by T. Jackson, Esq., be bound up with the Rev. Mr. 
Dillon’s “ Account of the Lord Mayor's Voyage to Oxford,” published a 
little time ago; both are “ standard works” in their way. 





A Queer Book. By the Errrick SHepHerp. Blackwood, Edin. 
Cadell, London. 


The Ettrick Shepherd comes again before us in a volume which he has 
not less truly then ingeniously designated “ queer,”—a volume of poetry 
with a vast deal of nature, quaintness, humour, and even pathos, but in- 
congruous, wild, inaccurate, just, in fact, such a volume as we should 
expect from Hogg. It is a volume of tales of the supernatural and natural, 
poured forth in unpremeditated rhymes often of original construction ; vi- 
gorous but somewhat wire-spun ; a medley of all sorts ; moral, sometimes 
coarse, often queerly religious ; but each tale, and there are twenty-six, 
possessed of much merit. In short, as a whole, no book ever had a title 
more @ propos with its contents. Witches and warlocks figure in them, 
and, as the volume is dedicated to Christopher North, Esq., Mr. Hogg must 
needs be political and allegorize the Reform Bill and deprecate Catholic 
Emancipation. These are hardly matters in taste and keeping with some 
other portions, but they aid the “ queerness’ of the thing. There is much of 
rich imagination, unchastened by art, in this volume, and some little of 
the variety that, Hogg says, makes Sir Walter Scott his second, both as a 
novelist and poet! We know not how the boarding-school age of poetry will 
relish the rough manufacture of the Shepherd, which comes warm from 
the head of the maker, affluent in imagery, and profuse in the language of 
his native country, which, to the Southerns is, in many cases, as bad as 
er Greek to a Highlander. The following is a little piece, which is short 
gh enough to give entire, called “ Ringan and May.” 





“T heard a laverock singing with glee, Now, my love Ringan is blithe and young, | 
And, oh! but the bird sang cheerilye ; But he has a fair and flattering tongue; 

Then I askit at my trne-love Ringan, And, oh! I’m fear’d L like ower weel 

If he kend what the bonny bird was singing? His tales of love, though kind and leal! 
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So I said to him, in scornful ways, 
* You kend no word that wee bird says.’ 


Then my love he turu’d about to me, 
And there was a smile in his pawky ee ; 
And he says, ‘ My May, my dawtied dow, 
1 ken that strain far better nor you; 
Por that little fairy that lilts so loud, 
And hangs on the fringe of the sunny cloud, 
Is telling the tale, in chants and chimes, 
I have told to thee a thousand times. 
I will let thee hear how our strains accord, 
And the laverock’s sweet sang, word for word ;— 


Interpretation of the Lark’s Song. 


* Oh, my love is bonny and mild to see, 

As sweetly she sits on her dewy lea, 

And tarns up her cheek and clear gray eye, 
To list what’s saying within the sky! 

For she thinks my morning hymn so sweet, 
Wii’ the streamers of heaven aneath my feet, 
Where the proud goshawk could never won, 
Between the gray clond and the sun,— 

And she thinks her love a thing of the skies, 
Sent down from the holy paradise, 

To sing to the world, at morn and even, 

The sweet love-songs in the bowers of heaven. 


O, my love is bonny, and young, and chaste, 
As sweetly she sits in her mossy nest; 
And she deems the birds on bush and tree 
As nothing but dust and droul io me. 
Thongh the robin warble his waesome chirl, 
And the merle gar all the greenwood dirl, 
And the storm-cock touts on his towering pine, 
She trows their songs a mock to mine; 
The linty’s cheipa ditty tame, 
And the shillfa’s everlasting rhame ; 
The plover’s whew a solo drear, 
And the whilly-whaup’s ane shame to hear; 
And whenever a lover comes in view, 
She cowers beneath her screwn of dew. 


O, my loveis bonny: her virgin breast 
Is sweetcr to me nor the dawning east; 
And well do like, at the gloaming still, 
To dreep from the lift or the lowering hill, 


And press her nest as white as milk, 
And her breast as soft as the downy silk. 


Now when my love Ringan had warbled 
away 
To this base part of the laverock’s lay, 
My heart was like to burst in twain, 
And the tears flowed from mine eyne like rain . 
At length he said, witha sigh full lang, 
‘What ails my love at the laverock’s sang ?’ 


Says I, ‘ He’s ane base and wicked bird 
As ever rose from the dewy yird; 
It’s a shame to mount on his morning wing, 
At the yetts of heaven sic sangs to sing ; 
And all to win, with his amorous din, 
A sweet little virgin bird to sin, 
And wreck, with flattery and song combined, 
His dear little maiden’s peace of mind : 
Oh, were I her, | would let him see 
His songs should all be lost on me.’ 


Then my love took me in his arms, 
And ’gan to laud my leifou charms ; 
But I would not so much as let him speak, 
Nor stroke my chin, nor kiss my cheek ; 
For I fear’d my heart was going wrang, 
It was so moved at the laverock’s sang. 





Yet still I lay with an upeast ee, 
And still he was singing sae bounilye, 
That, though with my mind I had great strife, 
I could not forbear it for my life ; 
But, as he hung on the heaven’s brow, 
I said, I kend not why nor how, 
* What’s that little deevil saying now ?” 


Then my love Ringan he was so glad, 
He leugh till his folly pat me mad: 
And he said, ‘ My love, I will tell you trne— 
He seems to sing that strain to you; 
For it says, ‘ I will range the yird and air 
To feed my love with the finest fare; 
And when she looks from her bed to me, 
With the yearning love of a mother’s ee, 
Oh, then,” &c. 


Calabria, during a Military Residence of Three Years: in a series 
of Letters. By a General Officer of the French Army. From an 


original MSS. ~ Wilson, 1832. 


This is an interesting work, upon one of the least known, but most ro- 
mantic and singular countries of Europe. Noble scenery, a beautiful 
climate, malaria, banditti, excessive heat and inundation, cold and severe 
snows, sterility and fertility, all blend in the wilds of Calabria. The 
time to which the military residence refers, is from 1807 to 1810. We 


are not aware that there is any other account of this region before pub- 
lished. We could have wished that fewer of military and more of 
topographical detail occupied the description ; not that the military de- 
tails are devoid of interest, but that minuter descriptions of the country 
would be still less so. This is the country of Salvator, and of the most 
ferocious banditti ; claiming priority of the papal states in the latter re- 
spect. The French endeavoured to put down this class of wretches, and 
at last succeeded ; but the restoration of legitimacy in Naples, and of the 
plenitude of the papal power, restored these auxiliaries to their preceding 
strength. Here may be seen the vices of bad government in their full de- 
formity, as developed in their action upon a hardy and profligate popu- 
lation. We can only conclude with two brief extracts. 


‘Cape Vaticano, where Sextus Pompey gained a victory over the fleet of 
Augustus, is now (says the author) covered with myrtles, laurels, and the finest 
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aloes I have ever seen, It projects for some distance into the sea, and affords 
shelter to a great number of fishing-boats, which find here secure anchorage against 
the winds. We dined very pleasantly under the cool shade upon fish of every kind, 
and an abundance of quails. This is the season at which these birds of passage 
arrive from Africa, 7 hey are so fatigued by their long aérial voyage, that there is 
no difficulty in catching them with the hand. The fishermen catch them in thou- 
sands, by extending their nets along the rocks ; and this they call ‘ quail-fishing,’ ” 

‘“« The finesse and subtlety of the Calabrians are truly astonishing. These qua- 
lities may, In some respects, be referred to their climate, and perhaps they have 
been inherited from the Greeks. Their language, which is a corrupt Italian, more 
unintelligible than that of the other provinces, is full of originality and force. The 
uninformed classes express themselves in it with a facility, a spirit, and an anima- 
tion of sentiment, which would seem to indicate genius. According to the general 
practice of the Italians, their conversations are accompanied with a most significant 
pantomime. A sign, a gesture, a word, an exclamation, are all sufficient to make 
them perfectly understand each other. The whole frame is in motion when they 
have an interest in persuading those whom they address, Their manners are supple 
and insinuating ; their minds very acute ; and persons not acquainted with the per- 
fidious arts which they are capable of practising, might easily become their dupes, 
Endowed with a rare talent of forming an accurate estimate of the character of each 
individual with whom they have any transactions, vile cheats, and gross flatterers, 
they know how to bring into play all possible expedients in order to accomplish 
their ends ; and if the ordinary means fail, a musket-shot, or a stab of a poniard, 
avenges them for their miscalculation, There are few persons among the Cala- 
brians, of any class, from the highest to the lowest, who are not stained with many 
murders ; a foul reproach, which is principally to be attributed to the neglect of the 
tribunals. ‘The thirst of vengeance, which is perpetuated in families, and a strong 
propensity to litigation and chicanery, make a real hell of this fine country. These 
people have no true principle of religion or morals. Like all ignorant individuals, 
they are superstitious to excess: the most atrocious brigand carries in his bosom 
relics and images of saints, which he invokes at the very moment he is committing 
the greatest enormities. ‘The Calabrians are of the middle size, well-proportioned, 
and very muscular. Their complexion is swarthy, their features strongly marked, 
their eyes full of fire and expression. In common with the Spaniards, to whom 
they bear a strong resemblance, they are dressed at all seasons in large black 
mantles, which give them a sombre and lugubrious appearance. The crown «f 
their hats is extremely high, terminating in a point, and has something fantastical 
and disagreeable to the eye about it. In consequence of the inveterate animosities 
by which families are divided, they never go out without being armed with muskets, 
pistols, poniards, and a sort of belt in the shape of a cartouch-box, which contains 
a great quantity of ammunition.” 


There does not appear to be any district that would better gratify the 
curious in travelling over it, provided it be visited at the season when 
inalaria is extinct, that is, if a good leader of banditti can be procured as 
a guide! Volcanic and mountain scenery, the ravage of earthquake and 
storm, the richest botanical country in Europe, the wild habits of the 
veople, would well repay the hazard and toil of a traveller's study of them. 
here is in this volume an account of military events in Naples, which 
will be perused by the historian for information, and an account of the 
battle of Maida, which took place while the author was serving there. 
He says Reignier had but 5,000 men in his whole command. He eX. 
aggerates the British force in the action, perhaps from vanity, or it may 
be from misinformation. The victory he gives where it was due. Some 
of the military scenes are picturesque and well described. On the whole, 
we regard this work as a most important addition to our knowledge of 
one of the most extraordinary districts in the civilized world; and we 
prognosticate it will afford high satisfaction to readers in general. 
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Woman’s Love. A Novel. by Mrs. LEMAN GRIMSTONE. 
3 Vols. Saunders and Otley. 


This novel we have perused with considerable satisfaction. There is 
much knowledge of life, and considerable skill in the delineation of those 
who figure in the plot. Constance is a well-imagined character, and new 
to us, but still perfectly in keeping with nature. Her weakness, her 
want of fine feeling, her insipidity, her lack of energy, which render her 
the creature of the last impression, and forbid her yielding resistance 
where resistance is a duty, preferring rather to bafile force by stratagem 
and wile, than by candour and boldness: the union of these qualities is 
new to us; and it is but just to say, they are handled with effect, and 
never lost sight of. Lady Claudia is accurately drawn, and Lord Con. 
way contrasts well with his elder brother—the one all pride, and fury, and 
self-opinion, the other, possessed of milder passions, dissipated, frivolous, 
and light-hearted. Beresford, the hero of the story, is like heroes in 
general, too little marked by those strong virtues and failings with which 
secondary characters are always endued ;_ but which, in absence making 
the hero faultless, reduce him to that state of negation which dis. 
tinguishes Grandison. Yet he is an imitation of no hero that we recollect 
as respects his history ; he is the author's own property. The scenes, 
however, are such as might commonly be expected to happen in the circle 
in which the characters move; but the latter are far too numerous for 
that intensity of interest which makes the charm of the class of novels in 
which the characters, though few, stand out boldly from the canvas. 
There is much, and sound moral reflection, not tinctured by the hue of 
affectation—much that affords useful inference to the reader, in these 
yages. ‘The sketch of Lady Bevill is of this class. The character of Mr. 

Valter is, we believe, entirely new, and the tale of the conspiracy against 
Charles Beresford, with its details, is very well told. The authoress has 
annexed a postcript to her volume, in the way of epilogue, in defence 
against charges cast upon the female character. She seems to wish there 
were a reform in the world, as regards the view in which women are 
held ; and she vindicates them with no common earnestness. We are of 
opinion, that the bad education which women receive—an education 
directed to superficials alone, and the mode of sacrificing them to wealth 
in marriage, are the sources of any well-grounded censure that may be 
urged against the sex. Woman is more sinned against than sinning, in 
nine cases out of ten, where censure upon her is founded in justice. In 
this country she is treated like a spoiled child. Her intellectual character, 
as it came out of the hands of nature, is equal to that of the other sex: 
the virtues of her heart man never reaches. They who attack the female 
character are generally such as are unworthy of female respect, and know 
themselves to be so. Our authoress need not have been at so much 
labour to defend that which is in itself impregnable. Never did woman 
more shine forth in the walk of her duties, affections, or in her intellectual 
powers, than in the present day. She may well afford to smile at her 
detractors. We point to this novel as a proof that the mind of woman 
needs no blazonry of its capacity for intellectual labour. We have not 
for some time read a more agreeable work. 


The Immortality of the Soul; with other Poems. By Davip Mat- 
Lock, A.M. Holdsworth and Ball. 


This is a beautiful poem ; not, we imagine, much fitted for the present 
era of tinsel and glitter in every department of literature ; but notwith- 
standing, a work which may be read and admired by a judicious few. It 
was read in the university of Edinburgh in 1827, and was successful in 
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competing with others on the same subject. The Poem opens with 
proofs of the universal belief in Immortality from east to west—monu- 
mental remembrances—the love of fame—the pleasure in contemplating a 
higher state of existence, and the unity and immateriality of anak These 
are the general arguments, which are again subdivided into a variety of 
lesser ones. The verse is for the most part smooth, though here and 
there the accent being wrongly placed, renders some of the lines harsh ; 
and there is in some places a straining at effect. But these are minor 
blemishes—the greater portion of the poem is free from them ; the verse 
remarkably harmonious, as well as flowing. The following extracts, taken 
at random, will give some idea of the author's style. The following 


apostrophizes Hope. 


“ Hail! guiding light, on life’s tempestuous sea, 

Unsetting star! we gladly turn to thee! 

Transcendent Intellect! thy holy ray 

Shall chase the gloom of impious doubt away, 

And, ’mid the closing darkness of the tomb, 

The flickering lamp of faith shall re-illame ! 

O may that spirit, whose bright resting-place 

Is the blue temple of unbounded space ; 

Whose truth unkindled those eternal fires 

That gem heaven’s azure halls where day ex- 
pires ; 

Who bade our starry train in pomp arise, 

And sweep majestic roand the circling skies ; 


Fountain of being—endless source of love, 

Shed on this heart meet influence from above, 

Such that the spirit, borne oa wings of power, 

Rising may claim her everlasting dower ; 

And like the sun's own bird exulting ery, 

* Earth gave me birth,—my home is in the sky.” 

If what we deem the immortal spirit must 

Sink with its frail companion in the dust; 

Or, like the golden mist that veils the morn, 

Dissolve away as soon as it is born ; 

Whence then, dark doubting one—say, whence 
arise , 

In every heart such longings for the skies ?”’ 


The second part of the poem contains seven arguments, also subdvided. 
An extract, in which the author apostrophizes a favourite spot, is all we 


can give further. 


** Romantic spot! endeared by every tie 
Which binds the soul to things which cannot 
die ; 
Romantic spot! where first in purple light 
Natore, in lawless grandeur, met my sight— 
My gushing heart to thee a debt would pay, 
Could | but frame a long remembered lay ; 
Were mine the power of holy Nature’s bard, 
To chaunt the strain, thine were the rich reward. 
Hills proudly towering from the surging plain, 
On whose bold tops the snows of years remain; 
Tall crags, that from the lowly vallies rise, 
Piercing, like massy pyramids, the skies ; 
Oe’rhanging cliffs, that cleave the middle air, 
And seem to swing their pendulous horrors 
there ; 
Pale rocks, that by the fiery bolts of heaven, 
Like Pelion stand,—down to the centre riven, 
Which, opening wide their arms at intervals, 
Give to the lights of eve their sparry balls, 


And flame and sparkle in their cavern'd deeps, 

Where beanty in the lap of terror sleeps! 

* Still lakes of silver,’ where the mountains blue, 

Upturn’d, in toppling grandeur meet the view! 

Mirrors in which the waving forests seem 

To deck their tresses—so would faney deem; 

Caves, which the rays of the far-darting sun 

Have never pierced, to soil their shadows dun; 

> . . . . . 

These be thy beauties, spot of earliest love, 

Where earth still smiles below and heaven 
above. 

Still, like the ray which through the tempest 
gleams, 

They soothe my heart, and gild my feverish 
dreams ; 

And though to riper years they can no more, 

By visual sight, Vite’s infant joys restore, 

Yet may we mark in Memory’s metlowing ey« 

A backward beam, that guides us to the sky!” 


We know this is the age for effect, and almost despair of imbuing 
many of our readers with a taste for that simple verse which constitutes 
the peculiar charm of real and lasting poetry. They will not find here a 
repast for the taste of the present day, but such an one as would have 
feasted us in our boyhood, and been deemed no ordinary fare. 


The Human Sensorium investigated as to Figure, &e. By JOun 


FeARN, Esa. pp. 38. 


Longman and Co. 


We have once before alluded to a work of Mr. Fearn’s, in which he has 
pointed out some singular facts relative to vision. The object ot his pre- 
sent pamphlet, is to attempt to ascertain the doom arr condition or 


figure of the sentient, by means of certain p 


venomena in vision. Mr. 


Fearn’s first proposition is, that from results originating in experiments 
upon the production of what Newton called, “The feather in the pea- 
cock’s tail,” or “circular mass of sensations of colour, as our author has 


it, that “ vision from pressure and vision from light are specifically iden- 
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54 Notices of New Works. 


tical in themselves and in their cause.” His second, that “ there is no 
induction of facts, except those of the phenomena of our mind ; and the 
overlooking of this position has been a great cause of error in philosophy. 
The restitution of this distinction is indispensable to the existence of 
pneumatology.” Here Mr. Fearn certainly corrects an error respecting 
*‘ induction,” in following which error many believe they are borne out 
by Newton, who explains that his use of the term is limited, “ that we 
never perceive light,” but perceive “ only our sensations of colour ;” and 
Mr. Fearn very naturally asks what becomes then of the “ pretence that 
we are immersed in a perception of the qualities of external things ; and 
frame to ourselves analogies of those external qualities, in order to de- 
scribe and liken our own modifications.” From this our author goes on 
to prove that his inferences, and those respecting optics and astronomy, 
are based upon the same foundation. In his third and fourth propositions 
he lays down the phenomena which he thinks determine the figure of the 
sensorium in man, and the experiments from which he argues. We re- 
commend this pamphlet to those who are capable of comprehending the 
subject, which is too abstruse for the mere reader of every-day works, 
but will afford matter of speculation for the philosophical inquirer well 
worthy of investigation. 


ee 


Works of Lord Byron. Vols. 1V. and V. Murray. 


These continuations of the life of Lord Byron, by Mr. Moore, are em- 
bellished with the usual beautiful engravings of Finden. In the fourth 
the Wengen Alps, and the Colisseum, from the Orto Farnese. In the fifth 
the church of St. Maria della Spina, at Pisa, and a view of the Helles- 
vont. We have an intention, some future day, of criticizing the works and 
life of this noble author. But when we consider how many have taken 
up the subject, and how many having, according to our view of his merits 
and his faults, completely failed in the attempt, we must plead what 
is the real fact, a want of leisure, at present, to do justice to one, 
whose merits were so great, and who has been so unjustly slandered. 
Our present criticism shall only extend to the publisher, Mr. Mur- 
ray, who, as we have before noticed, has presented us with this 
elaborately beautiful specimen of art. We must do him the justice 
to say, that he embraces in his own person the aristocracy of the pub- 
lishers. He spares no expense, he is liberal to excess; and there is that 
feeling on his part in all that he undertakes, which shows that he con- 
siders his own character at stake as much as that of his works. He pub- 
lishes only what is deserving of publication; and a work with his name 
attached to it, in opposition to most other publishers, is as proportionate 
better security for your money, as a Bank of England note is to one 
of a country bank. He avoids all the abominable system of puffing, 
trusting to the merit of his works alone for their success. ‘The advantage 
of conduct so honourable, is fully proved by one single fact. Let Mr. 
Murray send round a book for subscription to the various houses of trade, 
and thousands will be subscribed for upon his sole recommendation and 
name. Let Messrs. Colburn and Bentley send round a book in the same 
way, and we are afraid that the results will be nil, until public approval 
has decided upon the chance of its success. When we consider the paltry, 
mean stratagems resorted to by some publishers, and compare them with 
the straight-forward conduct of Mr. Murray, we indulge the hope that he 
may long continue to publish, and wish him all the success that his en- 
terprise and honourable behaviour deserve. 















































Notices of New Works. 


Chantilly. 3 Vols. Bull. 


We know nothing more @ propos than this title, when Chantilly has so 
lately been revived in recollection by the fate of its noble owner. D’Espig- 
nac is a tale worthy of that delightful spot, where it was our fate, in years 
that are past, beneath summer skies, to linger with romantic feeling over 
the scene of departed greatness and by-gone vanity. A large proportion 
of twice ten years is passed away since that day, but if there be a spot in 
the world, connected with those undefined sensations which come over the 
bosom at the imagined revival of scenes of pageantry and gallantry, of all 
which the noble of the earth estimate as of value in their false but not less 
dazzling notions of human greatness, it is Chantilly. Without some 
knowledge of French history, and the characters which figure in its pages, 
it is true this feeling can scarcely be understood, but to those who are no 
strangers to them it overflows with interest. The tale of D’Espignac is 
tragic, deeply tragic. It is well and forcibly written. The positions of 
the parties are those of great interest, and the amiable Estelle, the 
Dutchess of Montbel, powerfully excites our sympathies. Perhaps the 
author has not made as much as she might have made of the King of 
Navarre, but she designed him only to fulfil an inferior character in a tale 
full of pathos and powerful description. ‘The fault is chiefly the unsatis- 
factory nature of the story, which seems to end too abruptly. We feel 
assured, that it will meet from the public that reception to which its 
obvious merits honestly entitle it. The “ Page” is a well-written tale, so 
is “ Ash Wednesday,” but the character of Adhemar and the fortunes of 
his house, the gay Montbel, and the well-delineated sketch of Henry de 
Valois, claim the first place in merit, as in the order of the volumes. We 
are much mistaken if the writer of Chantilly has not the power to — 
even better things than the very interesting stories before us, and we shall 
expect them with impatience. 


ee 


al 


Exposition of the Factory Question. pp. 19. Sowler, Manchester. 


This pamphlet is intended to exhibit the too great extent to which many 
benevolent persons push their interference with our manufactories upon 
mistaken views of philanthropy. Such persons are accused of singling 
out exaggerated instances of cases of protracted labour, of sickness and 
decrepitude in the cotton factories, instead of taking the average of all the 
children employed in different branches of our industry. This question 
we do not feel competent to give an opinion upon, from want of local 
knowledge. If the degree of heat required be not above 75°, provided the 
air is kept pure, that heat not being required but in one-tenth of the work 
done, cannot be more extensively pernicious than in other trades. Nine- 
tenths of the cotton work is performed, it seems, in a temperature below 
60°, A vast number of trades, much more unhealthy, employ children of 
eight years old, twelve, thirteen, and sixteen hours a-day. But we again 
add, we ought not to give an opinion on that with which we are not locally 
acquainted. We are much concerned, however, to find that some persons 
are attempting to restrain the propelling power in factories, and thus in- 
terfere, by legislative enactments, with the labour of adults. Such 
persons must be madmen or fools. The English mechanic is an en- 
lightened man, and fully capable of stating his own grievances as well as 
remedying them. His knowledge on most subjects is —_ or superior to 
that of numbers very far above him in station, and such matters as tend 
to affect the free exercise of his labour, are better left to him and his 
master than to any other arbitrators. 
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An Anglo-Saxon Grammar, and Derivations, with Proofs of the Celtic 
Dialects being of Eastern Origin; and an Analysis of the style of 
Chaucer, Douglas, and Spenser. By Wittiam Hunter. Long- 
man and Co. | 


This is a most valuable present to our literature ; a clear, concise, sen- 
sible treatise upon a language too little considered in connexion with our 
own. We perfectly agree in what Mr. Hunter says respecting the En- 
glish writers, who used a good Saxon dialect. We cannot here give an 
analysis of the present work, in any reasonable space. We trust the 
curious reader will possess himself of it, and in its perusal he will find 
ample gratification. The derivation of many of our words, with which 
most persons are unacquainted, will be seen here, and found not only 
gratifying to curiosity, but highly useful to the writer. The analysis of 
Chaucer and others is judicious and good. By it we may trace the pro- 
gress of our language to its maturity. Its copiousness and beauty may 
be more easily perceived, and the necessity for the study of these authors, 
who excelled in displaying it in the highest perfection, may be seen. We 
recommend this grammar most heartily to our readers, as conferring no 
less credit upon its author than carrying the stamp of utility to the stu- 
dent of languages upon its pages; it is clear and concise, and will form 
an excellent key to the studies of the incipient philologist. 





The Fair of May Fair. Three Vols. 12mo. Colburn and Bentley. 


This is one of those bibliopolical speculations which it is calculated 
may sell an edition, upon the strength of the title in an advertisement, 
before the contents are generally known to be worse than nothing. It is 
one of those concoctions of pseudo-fashionable scenes and manners, 
which have of late satiated and disgusted every reader of good taste ; and 
is better adapted for the perusal of lady’s waiting-maids and lord’s gen- 
tlemen, than any other class of persons. This sort of writing is, we trust, 
about to produce a re-action in the novel-reading portion of the public, 
which will turn to healthy narrative, or natural and well-painted charac- 
ters for amusement, and reject trash which would be tolerated in no 
country under the sun but this, where it is the fashion in the vulgar, to 
admire and ape the manners and notions even of the most absurd of our 
aristocracy. The fabrication of vices and frivolities under a clap-trap 
title, into a story without a moral, draws, we hope, to an end, despite 
puffing and advertising. The waste of time in the composition of such 
an empty work as the present, is a moral offence. 


Flowers of Fable, culled from numerous Writers, &c., with Wood 
Engravings. Vizetelly & Co. 


This is a beautiful collection of Fables, from almost every author, 
purged of all objectionable matter, elegantly embellished with wood-cuts 
of singular neatness, forming one of the most valuable, agreeable, and 
useful presents for youth which we have recently seen. Epictetus and 
Gay, Cowper, Moore, and Merrick, supply, among numerous other writers 
in this department, the store of fable which fills these pages. There is 
nothing in which the progress of knowledge and art is more seen, than in 
the improved manner in which these and similar works are got up. The 
publishers merit great praise for getting up this volume, which is very far 
superior to any similar collection for youth. 
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Report of the Finances of the United States of America. pp. 34. Miller, 


The public journals have anticipated us in this statement, so honourable 
and so flattering to the good sense of the United States. They have never 
yet made war to subject a colony to taxation, nor spent a thousand millions 
to put a prince upon a foreign throne, whom they had the mortification to 
see pulled down again shortly afterwards. But they have been involved 
in two wars for their rights and existence, have borrowed vast sums and 
repaid all, with interest, except 10,302,686 dollars, which, in January, 
1833, at the latest, they will pay off to the last farthing. Having of 
surplus, out of a revenue of 30,100,000 dollars, 14,519,548! Such are the 
advantages of rejecting feudal prejudices and governing by the dictates of 
common sense. In America pauperism is almost unknown, there is no 
clerical tithe, no borough-sellmg, no younger sons to be pensioned upon 
the state, no sinecures ; but all is sufficient for the end. Ours is an old 
country with a different species of government, but he must be mad who 
asserts, that it has required for its own preservation, honour, or for any 
other just cause, a tithe of the wicked prodigality which its government 
has, till of late, displayed ; which has filled it with beggary, weighed it 
down with taxation, and left it incapable of asserting with due effect its 
own mighty energies. England is a cripple until her debt is reduced more 
than a moiety. Let her learn from her transatlantic children how to 
husband her resources in future. 


Characteristics of Women, Moral, Poetical, and Historical. By Mrs. 
JaMESON. Author of “ Diary of an Ennuyee,” “ Female Sovereigns,” 
&e. With Etchings. In Two Volumes. Saunders and Otley. 1832, 
We need not expatiate on the title of a writer to public notice, who is 

so well known by her previous works, as Mrs. Jameson. Her claim to 
attention comes upon us in a forcible manner ; coupled too with the title of 
the present work, “ Characteristics of Women,” what better could it pos- 
sess as a passport to the amour propre of the fair, and the esteem of the 
male sex? Mrs. Jameson's first paper is entitled ‘‘ Characters of Intellect 
—Portia,” and is a pleasing disquisition, written with good taste and that 
peculiar species of tact in discernment, for which we are inclined to think 
women possess very superior talents to the lords of the creation. Juliet, 
Perdita, Ophelia, Miranda, &c. all figure before us. It is a long while 
since we have taken up a work which is more tastefully agreeable, or more 
pleasantly instructive. There is no flippancy in Mrs. Jameson's Essays, 
none of that affectation of smartness in words and nonentity in meanings, 
which distinguish a crowd of writers of the female sex, as well as the 
male, in this superficial age. Mrs. Jameson is not an every-day thinker ; 
she discriminates nicely, and catches points of character which would 
escape many writers far above the ordinary class in penetration. We 
shall return to these volumes again in a future number. The vignettes 
are very beautiful etchings, from the hands of the authoress herself, and 
speak a great deal for her talent in the graphic art. 


A Vision. A Poem, in five cantos. pp. 100. Booth. 


An elegant poem, in blank verse, the product of no every-day writer. 
It is full of well-imagined scenes, but the subject is not one of the most 
agreeable, though there is much power displayed in the descriptions as 
well as considerable effect produced, but it is that which is calculated 
rather to fill our minds with the terrors than the benevolence of the Deity ; 
and we are free to confess, that, in our eyes, contemplating the Supreme 
Being through all this lower world, we observe more of the goodness of a 
father of his children than the scourge of an avenger. 

June, 1832.—von. IV. NO. XIV. 1 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Irving’s New Sketch-Book, the Alhambra. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. bds. 

Blunt’s Hulsean Lectures. 8vo. 6s. 6d. bds. 

Cardwell’s Coinage of the Greeks and Romans. 8vo. 8s. 6d. bds. 

Missions in Labrador. 18mo. 3s. bds. 

Cloquet’s Surgical Pathology, translated, 24 Plates. 8vo. 8s. od. bds, 
Thomson’s Life of Dr. Cullen, Vol. I. @vo. 12s. bds. 

Mackay’s Shipwreck of the Juno. Fep, 3s. bds. : 

My Station, and its Duties, by the Author of ‘‘ The Week.” 12mo. 2s. 6d. hf.-bd, 
The Democrat. 3 vols. post 8vo. 11, 11s, 6d. bds. 

The Byron Gallery, Part I. Prints, 4s. 6d.; proofs, 4to. 6s, ; India, 7s. 6d, 
Three Nights in a Life-Time. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Hogg’s Queer Book. Fep. 8s, 

Klosterheim, by the English Opium-Eater. Fep. 7s. bds. 

Skurray’s Shepherd's Garland. 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

Newland on Irish Tithes. 12mo. 3s. cloth. 

Rowe on the Ruins of Empires. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Astley Cooper on the Thymus Gland, 4to. 14s. 

Schiller’s Fiesko, a Tragedy. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

Blackmore on Consumption, 8vo. 9s. 

The Toilette of Health, Beauty, and Fashion. Fep. 5s. bds. 
The Radical, an Autobiography, by the Author of * The Member.” Fep. 5s. 
Short’s History of the Church of England. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 

Scott’s Stourbridge and its Vicinity. 8vo. 21s. 
The Church of God, in a series of Sermons by the Rev. R. W. Evans. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 
Contarini Fleming. 4 vols, fep. 11. 4s. 

Sewell’s Parochial Sermons, 12mo, 5s. bds. 

Tate’s Horatius Restitutus. 8vo. 6s. 6d. bds. 

Notes upon Notes, &c., with Seven coloured Plates. 18mo. 3s. 

The Easter Offering, or Catholic Annual for 1832. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Markham’s New Children’s Friend. 2vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Cruikshank’s Illustrations of Smollett, &c. 12mo. 12s, bds. 

The Anniversary Calendar. 2 vols. 8vo, 2, 2s. 

Calabria. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Mundy’s Pen and Pencil Sketches. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 10s. bds. 

Reid’s Outlines of Medical Botany, 12mo,. 9s, 

Coxe’s Lectures on the Evidence trom Miracles. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible. Imperial 8vo. 11. 4s. 

Cobbin’s Annual Historian for 1831. 18mo. 4s. cloth. 

Harford’s Agamemnon of A’schylus, 8vo. 18s. ; large paper, 2l. 

The Fair of May Fair. 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. bds. 

Newton's Introduction to Astronomy. 18mo. 3s, 6d. 

Noble’s Rudiments of the Hebrew Language. 12mo. 5s. bd. 

Dr. Clanny’s Hyperanthraxis, or the Cholera at Sunderland. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 
Marsh on the Decalogue. 8vo. 6s. bds. 

Eyre on St. Paul's Epistles. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. bds. 

The Maid of Elvar, by Allan Cunningham. 12mo._ 6s. bds. 

Edgeworth’s Tales and Novels, in 18 vols. with Plates, Vol. I. foolscap. 5s. 
Arlingtoy. 3 vols, post 8vo, 11. 11s. 6d. bds. 

The Contrast, by the Earl of Mulgrave. 3 vols, post 8yo. 11. 11s. 6d. 
Belno’s Hindoo Costume. Folio. 41. 10s. 

Death-bed Sceneg, 2d series. 8vo. 12s. bds. 

Flowers of Fable. 18mo. 5s. bds. 

Tracts of Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage. 8vo. 5s. bds. 

Malloch’s Immortality of the Soul, with other Poems. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 
Rutherford’s Maternal Sketches. 12mo. 7s, cloth. 

Emigrant’s Pocket Companion. 12mo. 6s. bds. 

Valpy’s Classical Library, No, XXIX. Plutarch, Vol. VII. 4s. 6d. cloth. 
Pritchard's Microscopic Cabinet. 8vo. 18s. bds. 

Roscoe’s Novelist's Library, Vol. XI. Tristram Shandy, Vol. I. 6s. cloth. 
Martineau’s Illustrations of Political Economy, No. 1V. Demerara. 1s. 6d. 
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LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 

La Belle Assemblée is in future to be edited by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. We know 
not one female more adequate to the task in the whole round of authoresses of which 
the present age may so proudly boast. 

Mrs. Jameson, the popular authoress of “ Memoirs of Female Sovereigns,” and the 


* Diary of an Ennuyée,” is preparing a work entitled Characteristics of Women, 
Moral, Poetical, and Historical. 

A Manual of Grecian Antiquites, being a Compendious Account of the Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Greeks, for the use of Schools, &c., by George H. Smith. 

A History of the King’s German Legion, from its organisation in 1803, by Major 
Ludlow Beamish. . 

A work of popular Zoology, containing the Natural History of the Quadrupeds and 
Birds in the Zoological Gardens, Xc. 

The translator of the “Tour of a German Prince” is now translating the correspond- 
ence of Schiller and Goethe ; the Collection forms six volumes in the German ; to adapt 
it for English taste large omissions will be made. 

A Polyglot Homer is in the course of publication at Florence, which will unite with 
the original text the best translations which have yet appeared in the Latin, English, 
Italian, Spanish, and French Languages. 

Nearly ready for publication, Truth versus Tactics ; or, an Exposé of certain Pyro- 
technic Proceedings of the Council of the Royal Society. By Sir James South, 

The Annals of Kendal; comprising the Antiquities of the Roman Station, Conean- 
gium, the history and Description of Kendal Castle, (the Birth-place of Queen 
Catherine Parr,) the Church, &c. Together with Biographical Sketches of eminent 
Personages connected with the Town. By Cornelius Nicholson. 

Nearly ready, uniform with Murray's present Edition of Byron's Works, Commo- 
dore Byron’s Narrative of his Shipwreck and Sufferings. 

On the eve of publication, Lectures on Infidelity and the Evidences of Christianity. 
By the Rev. H. Burgess of Luton. 

The whole Works of the Rev. John Howe are reprinting in one imperial octavo 
Volume, 

Dr. W. C. Boyd, Author of the “ Guide to Italy,” has issued a Prospectus, dis- 
playing the Contents of his forthcoming Work on the History of Literature, combined 
with a View of the Fine Arts; or the Rise and Progress of Language, Writing, and 
Letters, from the earliest ages of Antiquity to the present time. 

Mr. John Bromley, Jun, is engaged in engraving, in his best style, a Print of Deer 
Stalking in the Highlands, after the beautiful Picture by Edwin Landseer, Esq, 

Mr. J. H. Wiffen will shortly publish the Historical Memoirs of the House of 
Russell, from the Norman Conquest to the 19th Century, illustrated with six Views of 
Normandy, a Portrait of the first Earl of Bedford, and a Portrait of John, the present 
Duke and Earl of Bedford. 

The First Number is shortly to appear, of a Biographic Gallery of the Polish Revo- 
lution ; or, 100 Portraits of Individuals who acted a distinguished part in the last 
War of Polish Independence; with Biographical Notices in French by Joseph 
Straszewicz. ti 

The Highland Smugglers, from the pen of Mr. Fraser, the popular Author of “ The 
Kuzzilbash,” “ The Persian Adventurer,” &c., will appear in a few days. 

Mr. Grattan, Author of “ High-Ways and By-Ways,” will shortly produce Legends 
of the Rhine and the Low Countries. = 

Mr. Roby, the Author of the “ Traditions of Lancashire,” has announced his inten- 
tion to write a similar Work on the Traditions of Yorkshire. — vi... Bas ; 

Mr. Charles Seager, of Teignmouth, has in the Press an improved Translation of 
Simonis’s smaller Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon. ; ' 

Travels of an Trish Gentleman in search of a Religion ; with Notes, by the Editor 
of “* Captain Rock’s Memoirs.” — : 

Mr. Harral, late Editor of “ La Belle Assemblée” announces . a fashionable 
Monthly Magazine, under the title of La Cour des Dames ; or Gazette of Fashion, 
Literature, and the Fine Arts ; with a Series of Portraits, &c. , 

Mr. James Savage, Author of the “‘ History of Taunton,” Xc. will shortly publish a 
History of Dorchester and its Environs during the British, Saxon, and Norman 

eriods, , 
Expected next month, the Horse's Preservative ; or a T reatise on the Management 
of Horses, by Francis Breadmore, of Spot Grange, near Stone, Staffordshire. 
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60 Fine Arts. 


It is the intention of the Proprietors of Constable’s Miscellany of Literature, &c. to 
continue the publication as speedily as possible; and the Volumes in preparation to 
conclude the Work will be announced very shortly. 

Mr. J. R. Young announces an Analytical Treatise on Plane and Spherical Trigo- 
nometry, comprehending the Theory of Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, together 
with the necessary Logarithmic and Trigonometrical Tables. 

A Selection from the Writings and Speeches of Lord Brougham, with a Memoir of 
his Life, in One Volume, 8vo., is in a state of forwardness. 

Much valuable Information concerning the War in the Peninsula, and particularly 
of the Affair of Campo Mayor, may be anticipated in the forthcoming “ Extracts from 
the Manuscript Journal of the late Lieut.-General R. B. Long.” 

D. C. Lubé, M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, (the Friend and Companion of Curran, ) has 
in the Press, “ Principles of Demand and Supply, applied to the Questions of the 
Currency and Corn Laws ; with an inquiry into the Modern Theory of Rent, and the 
M iachiel of a Gold Standard.” 

Professor Lindley has, at length, definitely arranged, for immediate publication, in 
Imperial Quarto, the Genera and Species of Orchideous Plants, illustrated by splen- 
did Coloured Drawings on Stone, from Sketches by Francis Bauer, Esq., F.R.S., 
L.S., and HS. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the Gardens and Grounds of Woburn Abbey, by 
J. Forbes, their Grace’s Head Gardener, is now preparing for publication. 

The First Part of the First Volume of the Fossil Flora of Great Britain, by Pro- 
fessor Lindley, and William Hutton, F.G.S.; illustrated by Forty Copper-plate 


Engravings. 
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FINE ARTS. 


Numerous exhibitions are open, and the display of art is on the whole highly credi- 
table to its character. The Royal Academy is second in excellence to many of its pre- 
decessors. The Suffolk Street is one of its best, and the Water Colour excellent as 
ever—it is a perfect gem of the richest order. What are the dictators, the sublime 
artists of the Academy about? Rob it of Wilkie and Turner, and subtract the 
pictures of some first-rate artists not within the pale, and Messieurs the Academicians 
will serve to point a moral or adorn a tale, while their friend Haydon, who has more 
power and is a better artist than most of them, may triumphantly leave to be inscribed 
on his tomb-stone Piron’s old lines, 


« Cy gist Haydon, que ne fut-rien—pas méme Academicien !” 


By-the-bye, Haydon has just opened an exhibition of some of his works which we 
recommend all lovers of art to visit. If Haydon be contumacious to the Somerset 
House conclave, and somewhat of a wayward child in art, he is her true son. 


The Byron Gallery. Part I. Smith, Elder and Co. 


This is a beautiful work indeed, got up at a great expense, and the engravings are 
exquisite specimens of art, from the gravers of W. and E. Finden, Goodyear, Portbury 
and Romney. Each number contains eight plates ; the present illustrations are the 
Bride of Abydos,” ‘ Manfred,” “The Two Foscari,” “ Don Juan,” and “ Beppo,” 
from the pencils of Richter, Corbould, Stothard, and J. P. Davis. 

The — of the spirited publishers of this beautiful work is best explained in their 
own words : 

“« It is the confessedly ambitious design of the Proprietors of the present Work, to 
supply a deficiency which is alike the occasion of surprise and concern. ‘They boldly 
declare their conviction of the inadequacy of all previous attempts to depict the cha- 
racters which the Muse of Byron has summoned into existence ; and they invite the 
patronage of the Public to a proposed connected Series of Illustrations of the Works 
of Lorp Byron, which shall be worthy of the fame of the Poet, and which shall 
challenge the admiration of the refined and fastidious taste of the present age.” 

We are bound to say that, in every respect, these professions are fully borne out in 
the specimen which is already published. Nothing can be more charming than these en- 
gravings. The Venetian Women are admirable ; so delicately and sweetly done ; 
we have rarely seen a plate so much to our taste. The public cannot fail to patronize 
what is at once so good in art and so pleasing to the eye. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


The Pleiad. Composed and arranged with variations for the Piano-Forte, 
&c. by Mrs. Steere. Monro and May. 


A most charming air, composed with great taste, and doing infinite credit to the ta- 
lents of the fair composer. We are certain it will give great delight to those who can 
appreciate simple and elegant music. 


La Franchessa, an easy introduction and Rondino for the Piano-Forte, 


ae accompaniment for the Flute, &. By M. Marietur. Wessel 
and Co. 


O Dominus Deus ! The prayer of Mary Queen of Scots immediately pre- 
vious to her Execution, &c. &c. By M. Marretut. Wessel and Co. 


These are two very attractive pieces of music. The first has gone into a second edi- 
tion, a proof of its merit, and of the just appreciation of the talents of Marielli, The 
prayer of the unfortunate Queen of Scots is dedicated to the Duke of Norfolk, and is 
very appropriately set. There is excellent keeping between the solemn flow of the 


verses, and the fine sonorous Latin of the prayer. ‘This piece will be a favourite, or we 
are much mistaken. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, PHILOSOPHICAL, &c. 


Sream Carriaces.—The Select Committee, appointed last session on the motion 
of Colonel Torrens, conclude their report with the following summary of the results 
of their inquiries :—1, That carriages can be propelled by steam on common roads 
at an average rate of ten miles per hour. 2. That at this rate they have conveyed 
upwards of fourteen passengers. 3, That their weight, including engine, fuel, 
water, and attendants, may be under three tons. 4. That they can ascend and 
descend hills of considerable inclination, with facility and ease. 5. That they are 
perfectly safe for passengers. 6. That they are not (or need not be, if a 
constructed) nuisances to the public. 7. That they will become a speedier and 
cheaper mode of conveyance than carriages drawn by horses. 8. That as they admit 
of greater breadth of tire than other carriages, and as the roads are not acted on so 
injuriously as by the feet of horses in common draught, such carriages will cause 
less wear of roads than coaches drawn by horses, 9. That rates of toll have been 
imposed on steam-carriages which would prohibit their being used on several lines 
of road, were such charges permitted to remain unaltered. 


On a ComprnaTion oF THE Proroxipe AnD Peroxipe or Inon,—The perfect suc- 
cess attending the method for obtaining protoxide of copper, rendered it probable 
that protoxide of iron, which has not hitherto been obtained pure in a separate 
state, might be procured in the same manner. With this object, sublimed chloride 
of iron was prepared, by calcining iron wire in muriatic acid gas. This chloride, 
crystallized in white micaceous scales, was fused at a low red heat with dry car- 
bonate of soda. The residual mass being treated with water, there remained a 
dense black powder, This substance was strongly attracted by the magnet, and 
dissolved in muriatic acid without evolving any gas: nevertheless it was not pro- 
toxide of iron, but a mixture of protoxide and peroxide, as was ascertained by the 
increase of weight which it acquired by calcination in the air, The solution of this 
substance in muriatic acid is yellow ; when ammonia is added to it, a black pre- 
cipitate is formed, which appears brown when it is more divided : it may be filtered 
and washed in the air without any change of colour, that is to say, without becom- 
ing a hydrate of the peroxide, as might be expected. After drying, the precipitate 
is in small brittle pieces of a black-brown colour, and of a deep brown when pow- 
dered: it isa hydrate of a compound of the protoxide and deutoxide, becoming 
black and losing its water by heat. This hydrate possesses another unexpected 
property,—that of being attracted by the magnet as strongly as the intermediate 
compound, or the magnetic iron ore. If a magnet be immersed in the liquid, while 
the precipitate is in a state of suspension, a great part of it is collected round the 
magnet,—Phii. Mag. 
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Avconot rrom Breap !—We have tasted a sample of bread, pure in quality, light in 
texture, and delicious to the taste, from which, during the process of baking, a con- 
siderable quantity of alcohol had been extracted. The process, which will be found to 
interfere with a patent taken out by Mr. Hicks, is the invention of a native, who can 
produce various testimony that he had procured the same results, and by the very same 
means, long before. It 1s needless to allude to the advantages, in point of revenue, 
that the company of bakers will derive from the above important and ingenious dis- 
covery, or the benefit that will ultimately accrue to the public from the depreciation in 
the price of the article of bread, which must inevitably follow the adventitious profit 
that will be derived by the manufacturers.—Rep. of Arts. 


Roussta.—Oprssa.—The works now carrying on for the improvement of Odessa 
have afforded an additional evidence that, as had been presumed from the measures 
of distances given by Arrian, and the anonymous author of a voyage in the Euxine, 
a settlement formerly existed there, under the name of Iorpiavav Aqmuhy, or harbour 
of the city of Istros. Previous discoveries made in enlarging the harbour, when 
many beautiful antique vases of Greek workmanship were found, resembling in form 
those usually called Etruscan, have supported this gy & and M. Van der Vlies, a 
skilful engineer, who has the charge of the works in that part of the harbour, has 
lately presented to the museum of antiquities at Odessa an amphora in excellent 

reservation, and a fragment of another vase of the same kind, of a coarse earth. 

hese vases, it is well known, were used for domestic purposes, and the ancients 
kept wine and oilin them. The name of the manufacturer, which it was customary 
to engrave within the neck of the amphora, is too much effaced to be legible. 


Rome, March 30,—Our celebrated architect, Luigi Rossini, is about to publish 
two new works :—1. The Triumphal Arches of the ancient Romans; 2. Five of the 
principal Views of St. Peter’s inthe Vatican. It was a custom with the Romans 
to erect triumphal arches upon the occurrence of great events, Rome, and the 
whole Roman empire, were full of these monuments of valour. However, the 
triumphal arches were not all built in honour of victories, since some were erected 
in commemoration of distinguished benefits, and of citizens who had sacrificed their 
private interest to the public good. The origin of these monuments is extremely 
curious, The author having completed his work on Pompeii in seventy-five large 
Eo. and his other, on the Roman Monuments from the 10th to the 18th century, 

as since been engaged on the two works above mentioned. The first will consist 
of the Triumphal Arches, never hitherto entirely edited. Pietro Santi Bartoli 

ublished the figurative part of those in Rome, illustrated by Bellori. The author 
intends to give not only those of Rome, but all the others in the Papal dominions 
and in Italy ; and at the same time to indicate the various epochs, as well of the 
architecture as of the ornamental parts, which was not correctly done in the Arch of 
Constantine, the bas-reliefs being all ascribed to the time of Trajan, though the 
decline of the age of Constantine may be observed in them. Each of the more mag- 
nificent arches is to form one No. of ten plates, and the less important ones of four 
or five plates. A perspective view of their present state is announced, and any 
other suitable view ; also the restoration, the ground-plan, and the details,—all on 
a large scale, with the most minute measures stated. A sheet of text is to accompany 
each of the Numbers, of which the work is to be composed—probably under twenty. 


University or Warsaw.—It appears by the statements in some of the continental 
journals, that the University of Warsaw is at present in asad state. The pro- 
fessors receive only a third of their salaries; and, instead of a university it is 
become oq a medical school. Seals have been placed, by the orders of government, on 
the public libraries, on the cabinet of medals, and on the collection of prints ; and 
it is probable that they will all be transferred to Moscow. 


Ayrtiquities.—M, Delmotte, librarian of the city of Mons, has found in the loft 
under the roof of the church of Saint Wandru, the collection of the charters, &c. 
belonging to the former chapter of that church, which was supposed to have been 
long since destroyed. The most ancient diplomas are of the reign of Baldwin V. 
here are many of Baldwin VI., surnamed Baldwin of Constantinople. There is 
also the original of the famous charter of the year 1200, which regulated the legis- 


lation of fiefs in Hainault, and a list of the hereditary officers of the court of 
Hainault, &c, 


Naturat Hisrony.—M. Audubon has (in January) returned to St. Augustine, 
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E, Florida, after a tour of one hundred miles into the interior of that ninsula, 
having procured in Carolina and Florida several hundred specimens of birds, in- 
cluding some new species, and added twenty or thirty drawings to bis portfolio, 
He writes, however, that the country is poor beyond any idea; though he had dis- 
covered, shot, and drawn a new ibis, an minal it Tantalus fuscus. “1 have dis- 
covered,” he also adds, “three different new species of heath, one bearing a yellow 
blossom, the two others a red and purple one ; also, a beautiful new kalmia, and 
several extraordinary parasitical plants, bearing some resemblance to the pine-apple 
plant, growing on the eastern side of the cyprus tree, in swamps, about six or ten 
feet above the water. During my late excursion I almost became an amphibious 
being—spending the most of my days in the water, and by night pitching my tent 
on the barren sands. Whilst I remained at Spring Garden, the alligators were yet 
in full life; the white-headed eagles setting ; the smaller resident birds pairing ; 
and, strange to say, the warblers which migrate, moving easterly every warm day, 
and returning every cold day ; a curious circumstance, tending to illustrate certain 
principals in natural economy, to which I shall again allude on a more appropriate 
occasion.” 

A later account notices the arrival at Charleston of six boxes containing prepared 
skins of birds, animals, &c., as well as a number of choice shells, seeds, roots, &c., 
the result of the indefatigable exertions of M. Audubon and his associates, In this 
collection there are between four and five hundred skins of birds, several of them 
rare in this part of the United States, some that are never found here, and a few 
that have not yet been described. Of the birds of rare occurrence are two of 
the species of pelican (Pelicanus) not described by Wilson. The parrot (Psittacus 
Carolinensis), the palm-warbler of Buonaparte (Sylvia palmerea), and Florida jay, a 
beautiful bird without the crest so common in that genus. Among his new dis- 
coveries in Florida is a noble bird partaking of the appearance both of the falcon 
and vulture tribes, which would seem to be a connecting link between the two. His 
habits, too, it is said, partake of his appearance, he being alternately a bird of prey, 
and feeding on the same food with the vultures. This bird remains yet to be de- 
scribed, and will add not only a new species, but a new genus to the birds of the 
United States. We perceive also in M. Audubon’s collection a new species of coot 
(Fulica).—Philadelphia Papers. 


St. Pererssurca, Marcu 1.—M. Mabboux was commissioned by his Excellency 
the Minister of Finance, Count Cancrin, to visit the provinces in the interior of 
Russia, in order to inquire into the means of establishing new manufactories, and of 
improving those that already existed. To promote the latter purpose M, Mabboux 
opened a gratuitous course of lectures on technology; in which he succeeded in 
propagating information which was soon made use of with advantage in several 
manufactories. With the same object in view, he has now resolved to adopt the 
publication of manuals for artisans and manufacturers, in imitation of those which 
have been so successful in France. They are to be placed within the reach of all 
classes by the plainness of the style and the moderate price ; and to be published 
first in the Russian language, and afterwards in French, Swedish, and German. 


Epucation 1x Greece.—According to accounts in a respectable continental jour- 
nal, there were at the end of the year 1830, besides a considerable number of yrivate 
schools, the following establishments for public instruction, which were either en- 
tirely, or in part, supported by government, or by the communities in which they 
are situated :—In the Peloponnese, 36 schools for mutual instruction, with 2970 
pupils, and 19 schools for ancient Greek, with 978 pupils ;—in the Islands 33 
schools for mutual instruction, with 2930 pupils, and 15 schools for ancient Greek, 
with 1073 pupils ;—in Western Greece, 4 schools for mutual instruction, with 329 
pupils, ar 1 school for ancient Greek, with 40 pupils ;—in Fastern Greece, 3 
schools for mutual instrection, with 407 pupils, and 1 school for ancient Greek, 
with 40 pupils. Making a total of 123 sc ools, containing 9757 pupils ; and the 
numbers of both were constantly increasing.— Atheneum. 


Britisa anp American Newsrarers.—In America, where newspapers are not 
taxed, 555,416 advertisements are inserted in eight newspapers in New York, while 
400 English and Irish papers contained, in the same space of time, only 1,105,000, 
The twelve New York daily papers contain more advertisements than all the news- 
papers of England and ial; and the number issued annually in America is 
10,000,000, while in Great Britain it is less than one-tenth of that number. Adver- 
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tisements, which in England cost seventeen dollars, are inserted in America for 
about a dollar (fifty cents.), and an article which costs annually for advertising in 
the United States twenty-eight dollars, is liable in England to a charge of 909 
dollars. 


Tue Press in Germany,—Notwithstanding the decision of the diet at Frankfort, 
against the liberty of the press in Germany, the grand Duke of Baden, faithful to 
his constitutional oath, seems determined to disobey its arbitrary mandate, and to 
carry into immediate execution the law for the establishment of the liberty of the 
press in his country, lately passed by the States. A journal, edited by three de- 
puties of the lower chamber, appears at Freiberg, under the title of “ Der Freisin- 
nige.” It is written with great good sense and moderation ; but as it is entirely 
exempt from censorship, it causes no little uneasiness to the despotic governments, 


Crvueity to Anrmats.—W. A. Mackinnon, Esq., M. P. has brought in a bill to 
prevent improper treatment to animals; and a public meeting has been held on the 
same subject. ‘The following are the heads of the proposed bill, which deserves every 
success for the obvious humanity which prompted it :— 

ist Clause—Repeals, from the 3ist of July next, the enactments made by the Act 
of 2ist Geo. III. c. 67, entituled an “ Act to prevent the mischiefs that arise from 
driving cattle in the Cities of London and Westminster, and Bills of Mortality ;” and 
also the 3rd Geo. IV. c. 71, entituled an “ Act to prevent the cruel and improper 
treatment of cattle.” 

2nd Clause—Enacts that if any person shall, from and after the 31st day of July, 
1832, wantonly or cruelly beat, abuse, torture, ill-treat, or keep without sufficient food, 
any horse, mare, bull, ox, cow, mule, ass, sheep, lamb, or other cattle, or any domestic 
animal, or shall otherwise ill-treat, or shall drive or convey, or cause to be driven in 
any waggon or other conveyance, so as to cause unnecessary torture or pain to any 
such animal; or if any person, not being hired to drive cattle within London and 
Westminster, or elsewhere, shall pelt with stones, or beat, or by any other means drive 
or hunt away, or set dogs at any such cattle; every such offender, being convicted, 
shall forfeit for the first offence a sum not exceeding 40s., or less than 10s. ; and, for 
the second offence, be imprisoned for not less than two, or more than three months. 

3rd Clause—Empowers constables and peace-officers in London, Westminster, Mid- 
dlesex, and every county or city in England, Wales, and Ireland, to seize offenders, 
and take them before a magistrate. 

4th Clause—Enacts that the Court of Mayor and Alderman in London, or the Mayor 
and Aldermen in every city, town, or borough in England, Wales, and Ireland, or 
county magistrates, may make by-laws similar to those now made by the Mayor and 
court of aldermen of sb city of London, for the regulation of the markets, the 
number and badges of the drovers, and other regulations for the markets, and for the 
humane treatment of animals and cattle, and to prevent unnecessary cruelty in 
slaughtering the same. 

6th Clause—Enacts further regulations, and recites additional powers granted to 
the mayor and court of aldermen in the city of London, the mayors and magistrates 
in cities and boroughs, and the magistrates of the several counties in England, 
Wales, and Ireland. 

bys Clause—Gives the details of proceedings towards persons offending against 
this act. 

8th Clause—Enacts that all slaughter-houses, knackers’ yards, and other places of a 
similar description, shall be registered, and also be open to the inspection of constables, 
peace-oflicers, or inspectors appointed by the parish ; and also that any respectable in- 
dividual, having obtained the magistrate’s permission under his hand, may, at due 
hours in the day-time, visit such places to prevent and report any cases of wanton 
cruelty ; and further, that such slaughter-houses, knackers’ yards, or places used as 
such, shall be yearly licensed by mayor or magistrates, as the case may be. 

9th Clause—Enacts that all places so licensed shall have the words “ Licensed for 
Slaughtering Cattle,” or “ Knackers’ Yard,” over the door of the said room, or cellar, 
or place, in letters not less than one inch in length, and of a proportionate breadth, &c. 

10th Clause—Enacts a fine, and the manner in which the penalty is to be levied, on 
those not obeying the directions contained in the last clause. 

11th Clause—Enacts that the owner or proprietor of such slaughter-house, cellar, or 
knackers’ yard, shall be responsible, if the tenant or person offending against this Act 
cannot be found or made answerable, 
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12th Clause—Empowers the vestry in any parish to nominate and appoint one or 
more persons to be inspectors in their several parishes of all such slaughter-houses, 
cellars, sheds, or places used as such. 

13th Clause—Explains the duties of such inspectors acting under the authority of 
the said vestry—to enter into all such places as are enumerated in the last clause; to 
ascertain and report how the cattle are slaughtered ; if any unnecessary cruelty is ex- 
ercised ; if the animals are in a healthy state, fit for the food of man ; and, in case of 
necessity, to make a report thereof to the proper authorities. 

14th Clause—Authorizes the vestry to remunerate the said inspectors out of the 
money levied for poor rate. 

15th Clause—Enacts a penalty not exceeding £5, or less than 40s., to be levied on 
those persons keeping pits in which dogs and bears, or other animals, are set to fight 
against each other, and baited. 

16th Clause—Awards imprisonment for any time not exceeding two months, if the 
penalties hereby imposed are not paid. 

17th Clause—Further provisions on the same subject. 

18th Clause—Enacts a penalty on a witness if summoned and not attending. 

20th Clause—Enacts that the summons left at the usual place of abode, in the usual 
manner in such cases, shall be deemed sufficient notice. 

21st Clause—Awards a fine on any constable or peace-officer refusing or neglecting 
to serve such summons. 

22nd Clause—Gives half the penalty awarded by magistrates for offences against 
this Act to the poor of the parish ; the other half to the informer. 

23rd Clause—Enacts that a party, though entitled to half the penalty, may be 
deemed a competent witness. 

24th Clause—Limits the time of prosecuting under this Act to three months after 
the offence is committed. 

25th Clause—Enacts that, to prevent any misconceptions in this Act, the words 
used in the singular number shall be deemed, and understood to include, either one or 
more ; and that if the masculine or feminine gender be used, such words shall be un- 
derstood to apply to both sexes ; and the same of matters and things, if not specially 
provided for, or not repugnant to the context of this Act. 


Proroxipr or Coprer.—The simplest and easiest method of obtaining protoxide 
of copper is the following :—Dissolve the copper in muriatic acid, to which small 
portions of nitric acid are to be added ; afterwards evaporate to dryness, and heat 
the chloride obtained, to its fusing point. It is thus converted into brown crystal- 
lized chloride. It is afterwards to be fused, ten parts with six of dry carbonate of 
soda, in a covered crucible, at a low red heat. The mass is to be treated with water 
to dissolve the common salt formed ; the protoxide of copper separates in the state 
of an uncrystalline powder of a fine red colour, which is to be washed and dried. 
If muriate of ammonia be added to the above mixture, all the chioride is reduced, 
as will readily be foreseen, to metallic copper, which separates in a very divided 
and spongy state, when the mass is dissolved in water.—Phil. Mag. 


New Lamp.—lIn the course of the first meeting, at York, of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, the Rev. Wm. Vernon Harcourt, on the ist of 
October last, showed a lamp constructed upon a new principle, and explained the 
principle and construction of it: he gave it the name of an oil gas lamp ; not because 
it was lighted by gas formed at a temperature below that of flame, (for this was com- 
mon to all lamps,) but because, as in the gas-lights of the streets, the gas issued from 
a reservoir, and owed the perfection of its combustion not to an ascending current of 
hot air, but to the force with which it was propelled from the reservoir, and carried 
the air along with it. It differed from the common gas-lights in these circumstances : 
—that the reservoir formed part of the burner ; that the gas was formed as it was con- 
sumed ; and that it was propelled, not by a vis a tergo, and in a state of condensation, 
but by the expansive force of its own heat. In consequence of this circumstance, the 
current of the gaseous jet was more rapid in proportion to the quantity of matter con- 
tained in it than in the common gas lights, whilst it was also at a much higher tem- 
perature, so that it could issue with a greater velocity without being liable to blow 
itself out. The practical difficulty of the construction consisted in the obtainmg a 
steady supply of oil, especially with the cheap oils. This difficulty had been in a great 
measure surmounted ; but the instrument was still imperfect, and had been charged by 
some accident that evening with a vegetable oil, from which a clear light could not be 
obtained. 

June, 1832.—vol. IV. NO. XIV. K 










































































Learned Societies. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royat Socrery, May 3.—The following papers were read :—A report upon Mr, 
Lubbock's paper, entitled “ Researches in the Physical Astronomy,” by the Rey, 
William Whewell, the Rev. George Peacock, and the Rev. Henry Coddington ;— 
“ On certain Irregularities in the Magnetic Needle, produced by partial warmth, and 
the relations which appear to subsist between Terrestrial Magnetism, and the Geological 
Structure and Thermometrical Currents of the Earth,” by Robert Ware Fox., Esq., 
communicated by Davies Gilbert, Esq. M.P.; and, ‘ A new method of generating 
Steam,” by Jacob Perkins, Esq., communicated by Ralph Watson, Esq. 

Charles Boileau Elliot, Esq., was admitted a Fellow, and the Very Rev. George 
Chandler, D. D., proposed. 

May 10.—The reading of Mr. Robert Ware Fox’s paper, entitled “On certain 
irregularities in the Magnetic Needle, produced by partial warmth, and the relations 
which appear to subsist between terrestrial Magnetism and the geological structure 
and thermo-electrical currents of the earth,” was resumed and concluded. 

May 17.—A paper was read in part, entitled, “ On Harriot’s Astronomical Obser- 
vations, contained in his unpublished manuscripts belonging to the Earl of Egremont,” 
by S. P. Rigaud, M.A., Savilian Professor in the University of Oxford. 


Linnean Society, May. 1.—Hugh Cumming, Esq., was balloted for and elected. 
A notice was read from Mr. Foljambe, of the capture, near Doncaster, of an example 
of Falco rufipes of Bechstein, a beautiful small species of European Falcon, that rarely 
visits this country, but has lately been added to the British Fauna; a paper by Mr. 
David Don, librarian, was also read, entitled, ‘‘ Some remarks on the plants that yield 
the cascarilla bark.” Various donations in books and dried plants were on the table. 
The anniversary will take place on the 24th instant. 


Zoo.ocicat Socrery.—The anniversary of this flourishing society, was held lately 
in the theatre of the Royal Institution. The annual report, read by the Secretary 
stated that the Society had gone on increasing in prosperity each succeeding year since 
its formation. The receipts, during 1831, were 17,6631., being an increase upon the 
preceding year of 1,857/. The number of new members, admitted within the said 
period, was 320 ; the visitors to the Gardens were 258,936 ; and the whole number 
of effective members belonging to the society, 2074. The report, which included va- 
rious other particulars relating to the Farm, Museum, Gardens, and accession of ground 
in the Regent’s Park, appeared to give very general satisfaction, and was ordered to 
to be printed for distribution among the members. The usual monthly meeting of the 
Society was held in Bruton Street, on the 3rd ult. ‘Twenty-nine new members were 
elected ; the visitors to the Gardens during April, were 12,777, and the balance in 
hand on the monthly accounts was stated to be 4751. 8s. 


Horticutturat Society, May 1.—This being the anniversary meeting of the 
Society, the usual routine of affairs took place, viz. the election of officers, &c. for the 
ensuing year, the reading of the ferent report of the auditors, and other matters 
incidental to such an occasion. ‘The report of the condition of the Society's finances 
was of such a nature as to give much satisfaction, The exhibition was again very 
attractive, including many of the most beautiful inhabitants of our stoves, and of the 
open ground. A curious sowing-machine, from Lord Vernon, was also examined by 
the Fellows. Two papers were read on the construction of hot-beds, the heat in 
which was obtained through the means of hot water. The first was communicated 
by Mr. Nash, of Royston, the second, by Mr. Osborne, of Ramsgate. 

May 15.—No papers were read at the meeting this day ; the exhibition was, how- 
ever, as interesting as usual, presenting, among numerous other attractive objects, 
a fine plant of the Erythrina crista-galli, nearly six feet high, and covered with blos- 
soms—a beautiful seedling camelia, from Mr. Wells—peonias, calceolarias, azaleas, 
glycine sinensis, yellow Banksian rose, tulips from Mr. Groom’s collection at Wal- 
worth—the remarkable iris susianus—the different varieties of pyrus, ribes, cytisus, 
&ec., most esteemed for their beauty. 


Westminster Mepicat Sociery, April 28.—This being the last meeting of the 
Society for the session, the discussion ‘“ On the nature, character, and treatment of 
Cholera Morbus,” was concluded, by the adoption of the following resolution—Dr. 
Granville moving, and Dr. J. Johnson seconding— That the Westminster Medical 
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Society, having devoted the uninterrupted space of six months to the serious and 
dispassionate consideration of the malady which has been prevailing in England 
since the latter end of September last, and especially in the metropolis ; and, having 
heard the several arguments, depositions, doctrines, and facts, of the many members 
practically as well as theoretically engaged in that important inquiry, declare, that, in 
the opinion of the majority of the Society, the evidence brought forward to prove the 
said malady to be a conraGious disease has completely failed ; and that every circum- 
stance which has come to the knowledge of the Society, shows the disease in question 
~ vor begun, progressed, and ended in the ordinary way of every other epidemic 
isorder. 


Royat Socrery or Lirerature. May 4.—The chairman, in his annual address, 
after adverting to the resignation of the Bishop of Salisbury, the late President, pro- 
ceeded to consider, as a subject of historical and literary interest in accordance with 
the Society's objects, the question lately brought forward regarding the death of 
Richard il. King of England. 

Since the anniversary of 1831, the Society has suffered severely'in its list of mem- 
bers, by death ; as the following names of the more eminent members, deceased in the 
course of the year, will show: Mr. Roscoe, Mr. Crabbe, Archbishop Magee, M, 
Champollion, Mr. Bilderdijk (the Dutch poet), Mr. Impey (late the Society's Trea- 
surer), Mr. Duppa, &c. &c. , : 

Some discussion (in which the Bishop of Bristol, the Chairman, Mr. Sotheby, and 
Mr. Jacob, were the chief speakers), arose, after the reading of the report, respecting 
the propriety of a further application to His Majesty, for a renewal of the annual pay- 
— to the royal associates, granted by King George LV., but no resolution was 
adopted. 

May 16.—A further portion of a learned manuscript work, by Sir William Gell, 
with the reading of which the Society has already been twice occupied, was read by 
Mr. Hamilton. The part selected, comprised Sir William's historical and antiqua- 
rian observations on ‘ Campagna,” and on the “ Roman Coinage.” Earl Gower was 
elected a Member. 


Institution or Civit Enorveers. March 13.—A communication from Mr. 
Sibley was read, being a description of the apparatus put up by him for warming and 
mama es the Hanwell Asylum, by means of the circulation of hot water through pipes. 
Six four-horse high pressure boilers are placed in the basement-story, to each of which 
is attached, one quarter of a mile in length of four-inch cast iron pipe, which conveys 
the hot water round the building, and back to the boiler: the arrangement of the 
pipes, &c. was shown by a drawing. Among others, a model of a steam boat, on a 
scale of lmlf-an inch to a foot, was placed on the table for illustration, constructed by 
an eminent ship-builder, of Liverpool ; it was stated, that a considerable number of 
vessels had been built after this model, amongst them the Hibernia, (a South Ameri- 
can boat,) the Lusitania, and the St. Patrick were mentioned, ‘The dimensions are 
150 feet from stem to stern, breadth of beam inside, 19 feet 6 inches. The draught 
of water is 12 feet 6 inches ; she carries 80 tons of goods ; weight of boiler and ma- 
chinery being about 120 tons. Some fine specimens of petrified wood were received 
from Mr. Swinborne, and laid on the table. " | 

Mar. 20,—The subject of, “‘ The Durability of various kinds of Timber under differ- 
ent circumstances,” was resumed, and in connexion with it, the statements re- 
specting the materials of Old London Bridge, were taken into consideration. On the 
subject of the Gas Vacuum Engine being introduced, a communication was made of 
the performance, and also a detailed account of the manner of working one of these 
engines. 

Mar. 27.—The durability of various kinds of timber, &c. being continued, it was 
mentioned as a singular fact, that in the Cornish Copper Mines, the pump-rods, 
which are principally of Norway balk, as well as the braces and other timbers, 
are apt to become unsound, and covered with fungus at the place where they are 
subjected to the action of the land water above the adit to which the mine-water is 
pumped, while the parts only exposed to the mine-water remain perfectly sound and 
clean. 

Some remarks were made on the application of the high pressure engine, with tubu- 
lar boilers, to steam-boats, and accounts were communicated of the performance of 
some of these engines, in this (new) application of their power. 

Royat Geocrarmicat Society, May 14,—An interesting paper was read on the 
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Quillimane or Zambezi River on the east coast of Africa, communicated by Captain 
W. F. W. Owen, R. N. The account was drawn up by Captain Owen from the ob- 
servations of some of his officers, who were employed in his survey of that coast, par- 
ticularly Mr. Brown, who fell a victim to the climate of those regions. These officers 
commenced their exploring expedition in the month of July 1823. In their way up 
the river they landed the following day at Marangane, about eight miles from the town 
of Quillimane. This is a mere village, inhabited entirely by slaves, but, owing to the 
presence of the cocoa nut and orange tree, it presents a pleasing appearance. Above 
this village the river is divided by islands about a mile long ; and another village is 
shortly seen, the access to whichis only by a path made by hippopotami. These ani- 
mals were frequently seen in the river, even as low as its mouth, where it is about 
a mile wide. Above this second village the river becomes much contracted, and 
islands were found in it, the channel being reduced to about twenty yards in breadth. 
About thirty-two miles in a W.S. W. direction from Quillimane is a village called 
Boca de Rio, properly called Maccoomboosh, the name assumed by its chief, accord- 
ing to the custom in this as in some other parts of Africa. From the banks of the 
Zambezi the party arrived at the Luabo river, a noble stream that falls into the sea 

yart from the Zambezi. Although in the dry season the current was so rapid that 
their canoe could only ascend in the eddies, and they passed sand banks in the river 
that were twenty feet in height, showing evident proofs, that in the rainy season the 
water passes over them. A day’s journey up this river brought the travellers to a 
village called Chaponga, the residence of a Portuguese Donna, who treated them with 
great kindness, ‘The village stands on an inclined plane near the bank of the river, 
and in one uncultivated spot near it were some huge trees, one of which was 60 feet 
in circumference. The adjacent woods were the resort of lions, tigers, and elephants, 
whose presence at times was a source of great annoyance to the natives. The canoes 
used by these people are large ; and one was seen, about fifty feet long, that had been 
iene’. ofa single tree. From Chaponga the travellers embarked in their canoe for 
Senna, the place of their destination, after having been detained at the former by the 
illness of one of their party. In the course of the day of their departure they landed, 
and met with much hospitality from a mulatto, who had invited them to his resi- 
dence ; here a party of strolling players afforded them much amusement, their exhi- 
bitions being principally confined to feats of tumbling. But the chase of a native by 
a lion was one of their principal representations. The part of the lion was performed 
by a native dressed in the skin of that animal, with a formidable mask, who went 
through his part very respectably. The man, being pursued, at length reaches a tree, 
and, ascending it, conceals himself among its branches. The lion shortly arrives, 
and makes various awkward attempts to seize him, which all proving ineffectual, he 
crouches underneath it, seemingly waiting for his victim. In the meantime, the man 
calls lustily for help, and his cries bring to his assistance a hunter, who is seen cau- 
tiously approaching ; and the lion is killed amidst the shouts and exultations of the 
spectators. The beds of these people excited considerable amusement to the tra- 
vellers ; each crept into a sack, with which they were provided, leaving their heads 
uncovered, and as they continued their noisy and incessant talk while scattered about, 
the scene was strange and ridiculous enough. The day before the -party arrived at 
Senna, Mr. Forbes died from the effects of the climate, having been suffering from 
fever since he first embarked. 


Grotocicat Society. May 2,.— The following gentlemen were elected Fellows of 
this Society : Capt. Jones, R.N., M.P., and Thomas Baker, Esq. A paper was 
read “ On the Geological Structure of the north-eastern part of the county of Antrim,” 
by James Bryce, jun., Esq. M. A., Member of the Belfast Natural History Society, 
&e. and communicated by Roderick Impey Murchison, Esq. P.G.S. May 16.— 
James Mitchell, Esq. was elected a Fellow of the Society. A paper was read by 
the Rev. Adam Sedgwick, Woodwardian Professor in the University of Cambridge, 
on the Primary Stratified Shistone group of Cumberland. 










































New Patents. 


MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


Kept at Edmonton, Latitude 51° 37° 32” N. Longitude 3’ 51” West of Greenwich. 


The warmth of the day is observed by means of a Thermometer exposed to the 
shade, standing about four feet above the surface of the ground. The cateme cold a the night te 
ascertained by a horizontal self-registering Thermometer in a similar sitoation, The daily range 
of the Barometer is known from observations made at intervals of four hours each, from eight in 
the morning till the same time in the evening. The weather and the direction of the wind are the 
result of the most frequent observations. The rain is measared every morning at eight o'clock, 























1832. —_ —- Prevailing _— Prevailing Weather. 
Ther. | Barom. Winds. Inches 
April ma 
23) 36-63 |20,81-29,68) S. & S.E. Generally clear. 
24) 35-53 | 29,68 29,75) N N.E. 'General cloud, rain at times, 
25) 37-49 | 29,80-29,75 Ww. 5025 |General cload, rain at times. 
36-45 |29,73-29,79 Ww. ,125 |General cloud, with frequent rain 


27) 35-53 |20,84-29,79 
28) 28-53 |20,73-29 63 
29) 36-57 |29,53-29,49 
30 39-60 |29,30-29,44 

May | 

1| 32-55 |29,40-29,29 
2 40.57 |20,32-29,38 
3, 41-55 |29,32-29,29 
4) 41-52 |29,64-29,90 
5, 30-57| At 30,00 
6 46-68 |29,99-29,96 
7| 50-77 |29,76-29,80 
8 43-65 |20,86-29,98 


pois Pee 


,175 Clear, gence, several showers daring the day. 
05 |Generally clear. 

Clear. 

ree cloudy. 


Except the evening, cloudy, with frequent rain. 
575 General cloud, with frequent rain. 
075 |General cloud, with almost incessant rain. 
15 | Except the evening, cloady. 
‘Cloudy, rain at times. 
\Cloudy, except the afternoon, 
Except even. cloudy ; thunder at times in the morn. 
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Ww. 
.W. Generally clear. 
9 43-53 |30,02-30,18 .W. Generally clear. 
10 33 53 |30,24 30,33 .W. Except the morning and evening, cloudy. 
11) 33-57 |30,30-30,22 .W. |Evening cloudy, with rain, otherwise clear. 
12 33-53 |30,04 29,76, 5S. b. W. 05 Generally clear. 
13\ 35-53 |29,68-20,67, N. b. W. \Generally clear; rain in the morning. 
14 31-53 |29,75-29,71, N.b. E. sl Generally clear. 
15| 34-57 |29,78-20,74 N.E. \Morning clear; afternoon and evening stormy. 
16, 29-57 |29,79-29,87 N.E. 35 |Generally clear. 
17, 34-55 |29,76-29,86, N.b. E. 05 |General cloud, with frequent rain; very stormy. 
18 38-62 |30,00-30,09 S.E. 32 ~=|Generally clear. 
19 29-66 |30,07-30,11 5.W Clear. 
20 34-66 |30,16-30,12 S.E. Clear. 
21 39-70 |30,13-30,15 N.E. Except the even. clear, a little rain in the even. 
22 44-70 |30,15-30,13) S.E. Generally clear. 





On the afternoon of the 15th, from three till four, this neighbourhood was visited by thander 
and lightning, accompanied by a shower of hail. All who describe the peal of thunder heard 
at twenty minutes after three, give it as their opinion, that it was by far the loudest ever heard ; 
several persons have felt slightly the effects of the electric fluid, which preceded the thander 
about half a second; an oak tree, about a quarter of a mile eastward of this place, was shattered 
to pieces, and the ground thrown > at a little distance from its foot. At three o’clock the hail- 
stones fell so thickly, that in less than three minutes the ground was completely covered ; the 
hail stones were remarkably soft, resembling rather lamps of snow, of anirregular form, and mea- 
suring in the broadest part half an inch. During the storm the Thermometer fell from 57 to 43, 


Edmonton. Cuarntes Henry Avams. 





NEW PATENTS. 

T. Gaunt, of Chapman Street, Islington, for his invention of a certain improve- 
ment or improvements in gaiters or spatter dashes. March 27, 1852. 

J.T. Beale, of Church Street, Whitechapel, Middlesex, Engineer, for improve- 
ments in steam engines. March 28, 1852. 

J. H. Kyan, of South Row, Euston Square, Middlesex, for a new mode of pre- 
serving vegetable substances from decay. March 31, 183%. 

J. Bate, of the Poultry, London, for an improvement on machinery ger to 
the imitation of medals, sculpture, and other works of art executed in relief. April 
9, 1832. 

A. B. Shankland, of Liverpool Street, London, for a new method of spinning flax 
and hemp by means of machinery. Communicated by a foreigner. April 13, 183%. 

J. Demeur, of Water Lane, Tower Street, London, for the extraction of oleagin- 
ous matter from a foreign vegetable kernel, and the application of the oleaginous 
matter to the making of oil, candles, soap, and other articles of commerce, a part of 
which invention has been communicated to him by a foreigner residing abroad, 
April 13, 18352. 
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J.J. Clark, of Market Raven, Lincoln, J. Nash, of the same place, and J. Lone- 
bottom, of Leeds, for improvements in the machinery and process used in the manu- 
facture of tiles, bricks, bread, biscuits, and other articles formed of plastic materials, 4 
part of which improvements is applicable to other purposes. April 13, 1832. 

R. Roberts, of Manchester, Lancaster, for certain improvements in steam engines, 
and also in the mechanism through which the elastic force of steam is made to give 
impulse to and regulate the speed of locomotive carriages. April 13, 1832. 

G. Edwards, of St. Mary’s Square, Birmingham, for a philosophic alphabet or 
arrangement of letters, forms, or figures, by which the articulate sounds of languages 
may be scientifically denoted, April 13, 1852. 

B. Cook, of Birmingham, for an improved method of manufacturing various useful 
articles from a metal not hitherto used for that purpose. April 12, 1832. 





COMMERCIAL AND MONEY MARKET REPORT. 


Ar no period within the present century has there been so complete a convulsion in 
commercial affairs as has occurred since the publication of our last Number, The com- 
tinued vacillation in public expectation, with respect to the Reform Bill, and the very 
general excitement produced thereby, have been causing apprehensions for the internal 
peace of the country, and consequently producing diminished transactions in every de- 
partment of trade. The Export business, which of course must materially connect itself 
with every other, was only partially recovering from the effects of the quarantine re- 
gulations for the protection of the public, of this and other countries, against the in- 
fection of cholera, and then comes the political convulsion respecting the Reform 
Bill in the House of Lords, which has ery commercial embarrassment, and for 
this plain reason, that capitalists are fearful of engaging in any enterprize that can 
beaded them in distant liabilities ; and another cause operates in the manufacturing 
districts, viz. that the entire population have been so excited, that from the time it 
was known there that Lord Lyndhurst’s motion had been carried, they have been pa- 
rading the streets of the respective towns, and scarcely a loom has been at work. 
This state of things, which is but little known in London, to the extent it has been 
felt in the provinces, cannot fail, we apprehend, to bring about a severe defalcation 
in the revenue, for notwithstanding the direct diminution, that in all likelihood must 
occur in the Customs from limited Exports and Imports, the increased poverty of the 
people must prevent them from consuming exiseable articles to any thing like the ex- 
tent that they as hitherto been accustomed to do. 

The late run upon the Bank, by reason of the popular excitement, has also been 
severely felt among the mercantile classes, and on the two days, when the demand 
for gold was the strongest, discounts could with the greatest difficulty be obtained. 
We know that in the wool trade particularly, some individuals of good credit, but 
pushed for money at the moment, were compelled to give as much as thirty per cent. 
for temporary accommodation ; which, of course, must seriously have embarrassed 
many highly respectable establishments. But this is not all the evil of the late desire 
to exchange Bank-paper for coin ; it must soon be felt by the commercial community 
in the decline of the exchanges. Gold will shortly be coming over from the Conti- 
nent in great quantities, which circumstance must necessarily depress them, and this 
will tend to increase the difficulties that are now so severely felt in all matters of trade. 
There is no opportunity this month of entering into any commercial details, for every 
department of trade is alike under stagnation, and deprived of any interest. 

By late arrivals from India, we learn that the weather has been very unfavourable 
for the indigo, rice, and cotton crops. Saltpetre has also been a good ‘deal destroyed 
by inundations, and almost incessant rain has been experienced in the indigo districts. 
This has had a trifling effect upon these articles here, with the exception of cotton ; the 
amount imported from other quarters of the world is so large that the Indian crop of 
cotton is but little looked to. Indigo, saltpetre, and rice, are all firmer since the late 
arrivals from India, but very little is doing. 

Tur Money Marxer.—Political events have had a powerful effect upon Govern- 
ment securities, and Consols have fluctuated considerably. At one period, when it 
was supposed a new administration was about to be formed, they were as low as 83 }- 
They have since rallied considerably, as will be seen by the quotation below. Not- 
withstanding these fluctuations there has not been so much speculative business as 
might have been supposed. Foreign Stocks have been nearly neglected, the whole 
attention of speculators being turned to English Securities. 
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PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDs, 
On Friday, 25th of May. 


ENGLISH STOCKS. 


Bank Stock 202, 203.—India Stock 203 half, 
204half.— Consols 85 one-<quarter,three-eighths.— 
Do.for Account 85 three-quarters, seven-eighths — 
Redaced 84 one-cighth, one-quarter.— Three and 
a Half per Cents. 92.—New Three and a Half per 
Cents. 98 one-eighth, one-quarter, — Four per 
Cents. 100 five-eighths, seven-eighths. — India 
Bonds par 2 pm.—Exchequer Bills 12. 14. 


FOREIGN STOCKS. 


Belgian Bonds 75 one-quarter, three-quarters, 
— Brazil 48 three-quarters, 49 one-quarter, — 
Chilian 16. 17,—Columbian 11 balf, 12 half.— 





Danish 67 half, 68 one-quarter.—Datch 44 one 
uarter, half.—Freuch 06. 97.—Do. Three per 
ents. 69, 70.—Greek 32 half, 33 half,—~Mexi. 

can 32 half, 33.— Portuguese 50, 52° — Russian 

98 half, 09.—Spanish 14 one-quarter, 


SHARES, 


Alliance Fire and Life & half, 9.—Do. Marine 
4 one-quarter, half. -Guardian Five and Life 
25 half, 26.—Protector Fire 27s, 24s.— Imperial 
Brazilian Mine 44. 45.—Canada 49. 50.—Gene- 


ral Steam Navigation 5 half, 6.—lIrish Provin- 
cial Bank 27 one-quarter, half, 


BANKRUPTS, 


FROM Aprit 24, TO MAY 18, 1852, mncLusive. 


Apri] 24.—J. L. Gardner, Little Tower 
Street, wine merchant. T. G. Wells, Newpark 
Street, St. Saviour, Southwark, viciualler. 
W. Thomas, Park Lane, Piccadilly livery-stable- 
keeper—W. Gill, Upper Street, Islington, linen- 
draper.—E. Brice, Bristol, cabinet-maker.—J. 
Macintire and R. Welsh, Cartlett, Haverford- 
west, Pembrokeshire, coach-builders. — R. 
Lewis, Portsea, Southampton, tiraber-mer- 
chant.—E. Davies, Sheflield, Yorkshire, dra- 
= G. Caborn, Hornecastie, Lincolnshire, 
nokeeper.—W. Townsend, Brighthelmstone, 
Sussex, brewer.—-W. Kaye, Chorlton Row, 
near mrp ig mn 

April 27.—C. Fortnum and W. Mencke, 
Nun Head Hill, Peckham Rye, patent brick 
makers.—J. Robertson, Whitstable, Kent, tim- 
ber merchant.-—_E. W. Falk, Vine Street, Mi- 
nories, chocolate manufacturer.—H. Pyall, 
London Road, Surrey, stationer.—G. Reynolds, 
gg Warwickshire, druggist.—R. Back- 
house, Liverpool, innkeeper.—J. Cammings, 
Montague Row, Portsea, Hants, baker.—J. 
Burtinshaw, Stockport, Cheshire, cotton spin- 
ner.—R. Hesleden, Southampton, bone mer- 
chant.—G. Mitcheil, Furnace, Trentham, Staf- 
fordshire, miller. 

May 1.—J. Rogers, Northampton Square, 
Clerkenwell, engraver.—T. D. Alderson, Great 
Marlborough Street, wterer.—R. at 
High Wycombe, Bucks, linen draper.-W. 
Steel, Berkeley Street West, Edgeware Road, 
stable keeper.—J. Fox, Newgate Street, cabi- 
net maker.—W. Farey, Princes Street, Lam- 
beth, lime barner.—W. Spice, Great Surrey 
Street, Blackfriars Road, grocer.—J. Pheasant, 
Fbury Street, Pimlico, tea dealer.—R. Harris, 
Tottenham Court Road, chemist —W. Selkirk, 
Birmingham, letter cutter.—H. Wellings, Bir- 
mingham, victualler.—T. Morgan and J, Jayne, 
Clydach, Monmouthshire, provision merchants. 
—J. Naylor, Belper, Derbyshire, cheese factor. 
—T. Rogers, Speen Hill, Speen, Berks, vic- 
tualler.—E. Pope, Abingdon, Berks, innkeeper. 
—J. Blachford, Devonport, watch maker.— W. 
Lines and J. Fisher, Sale 5. Suffolk, malt- 
sters.—J. Bickley, jun. Warwick, victaaller.— 
J. D. Hepworth, Leeds, Yorkshire, sargeon.— 
W. Hewer, Claverley, Shropshire, surgeon.— 
E. Reed, Bristol, milliner—A. Cooper, Am- 
bleside, Westmoreland, woollen manufactarer. 
. - West, Newport, Monmouthshire, corn mer- 
chant, 

May 4.—J. Tongue and W. S. Tongue, Sit- 
tingbourne, Kent, linen drapers.—W. Russell 


and J. Russell, Southampton, upholsterers.—R 
Savage, Whitechapel, cheesemonger. — W 
Rath, Bayswater, victualler.J. Langley, Tot- 
tenham Street, Tottenham Court Road, drug- 
ist.—J. R. Birnie, Basingstoke, Hants, whart- 
nger.—-H, W. Acres, Shadwell Market, Shad- 
well, victualler.—J. Warren, Ellingham, Nor. 
folk, currier.—-W. Densem, Bath, tailor.—F, 
Prestinari, Leather Lane, Holborn, looking- 
glass manufacturer.-A. Kift, Bristol, apothe- 
cary.—J. Heath and 8. Powell, Bristol, hat. 
ters.—W. Lines and J. Fisher, Ipswich, Suf- 
folk, malsters.—J. Ward, Manchester, commis- 
sion agent.—T. Eximondson, Carlisle, upholste- 
rer.—W. Butterworth, Oldham, Lancashire, 
cotton spinner.—R. Baker and J. Harley, 
Southampton, stone masons.—J. Fielding and 
W. Tebbutt, Manchester, cotton merchants. 
J. May, Bristol, corn merchant.—W. B. Par- 
ker, Bristol, serivener. 

May 8.—J. Dillon and A, Steward, Mincing 
Lane, wine brokers.—T. Walker, Hi h Hol. 
born, tallow chandler.—J. Cochrane, Waterloo 
Piace, Pall Mall, bookseller.—J. Appleyard, 
Leeds, Yorkshire, dyer.— E. Cope, Birmingham, 
liquor merchant.—J. Biackford, Devon ; 
watch maker.—J. Heaward, Hillhouse, Spot- 
lane, Rochdale, Lancashire, farmer.—W. Ware- 
ing, Hollowell, Northamptonshire, miller.-G, 
Sheppard, Almondsbury, Gloncestershire, vic- 
toaller.—R. Creaghe and C. Creaghe, Dublin, 
merchants. —W. C. Faulkner, Dublin, mer- 
chant.—J. Rogers, Rochdale, Lancashire, dra- 

r.—R. Whitworth and J, Bennett, Wilders. 
wood, Horwich, Lancashire, cotton spinners. — 
J. Temple, Myton, Kingston apon Holl, com- 
mon brewer.—T. Williams, Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire, rope spinner.—B. Yoong, Down. 
ham Market, Norfolk, common brewer.—G, 
Cooper, Exeter, stationer.—J. Evans, Chester, 
needle maker. 

May 11.—W. Wilmington, jon. Milborne 
Port, Somers: tshire, glove manufactarer.—T. 
Jackson, Old George Street, Borough, fruit 
salesman.—J. Ford, Bath, bookseller.—-W. H. 
Halsey, Bermondsey, tea dealer.—J. Groutage, 
Strand, fishmonger.—J. Kenton, High Street, 
Poplar, linen draper.—J. M. Steward, Jerusa- 
1m Coffee House, master mariner.--G. Dean, 
Maidstone, tallow chandler.—J, Wood, Hor- 
sham, Sussex, dealer in earthenware.— E. Gow- 
land, Great Dover Street, Southwark, apothe- 
cary.—J. Powell, Newent, Gloucestershire, 
grocer.—J. G. Worthy, Al , Devon- 
shire, corn factor, —W. Hirst, J. Hirst, and W. 
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woo Gomersal, Yorkshire, merchants.— 


A. 3. Corrick, Bristol, timber merchant..-W. 
Henson, Worcester, lace manufacturer.—J. 
Beard, Pool Quay, Montgomeryshire ,whartinger. 
—W. Bennett, Lostock, Lancashire, cotton 
spinner.—T. Francis, Liverpool, builder.— Pe- 
dro de Llano and Peter Rull, Liverpool, mer- 
chants.—A. Aglio, Smedley, near Manchester, 
dealer. 

May 15.—T. Miller, Croydon, grocer.—W. 
H. Halsey, Bermondsey Steet, Tooley Street, 
tea dealer.—J. H. Mann, Charles Street, St. 
James's Square, scrivener.—D. Burgess, Ed- 
wards Street, Portman Square, jeweller.—H. 
T. Salmon, Oxford Street, wax chandler.—S, 
Shirley, Basinghall Street, Blackwell Hall fac- 
tor.—S Copland, Cornhill, fancy bread baker. 
—E. Hulme, Piccadilly, hatter.—S. Wyer, 
Kidderminster, plamber.—T. Faller, sen., T. 
Fuller, jan., and W. Fuller, Lewes, Sussex, 
curriers.—T. J. Phillips, Newport, scrivener.— 
B. Colborne, Walcot, Somersetshire, carver 
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and gilder.—J. Pearson, Wigginton, Yorkshire 
tanner.—S. Warren, Burton apon Treat, or 
mist.—C. Parker, Kelmsham, ieee 
horse dealer.—J. Vickery, Ely Place, corn reg 
ler.—J. Atkinson, Cockermouth, slate manufac. 
turer.—F. Burgin, Stafford, tanner. 

May 18.—J. Taylor, High Holborn, stationer. 
—J. Griffin, Holborn, laceman.—W. Danbar, 
New North Road, Islington, hemp merehant,— 
E. Devin, Liverpool, music seller.—J, Calvert, 
Liverpool, flag and slate merchant.—R. Ash. 
burner, Liverpool, haberdasher.—S. J. Cowlen, 
Bradwell-near-the-Sea, Essex, beer-selier.—W, 
Mold, Walsall,  saddlers’-ironmonger, —'f, 
Brookes, Hereford, hotel keeper.—J. Morreil, 
Boroughbridge, victualler —E. Summers, Ban- 
gor, linendraper.—T. Williams, Lachbrook 
Mills, Gloucestershire, clothier.—J.  Meers, 
Birmingham, gun maker.—J. Rose, Didsbury, 
Lancashire, victualler.—R. Kay and J. Nattail, 
Heap, Lancashire, paper manufacturers, 





POLITICAL JOURNAL.—Jvune1, 1832. 


Hovse or Lorps.—April 16.—The Earl of Wicklow brought forward his promised 
motion for papers relating to the dismissal of Captain Graham, The motion was nega- 


tived without a division. 


April 17.—The uniformity of Process Bill was passed, as was the Exchequer Court 
renee Bill.—The Earl of Harewood presented a petition from the Merchants and 


others o 


the City of London, praying the Parliament to adopt measures for the pro- 


tection of the interests of the West India proprietors, traders, &c. The petition was 
ordered to lie on the table; and on the motion of Earl Harewood a Select Committee 
was appointed, to which it was ordered to be referred.—Lord Melbourne moved the 
first reading of the Irish Tithe Bill.—Their Lordships adjourned till May 7. 

May 7.—The Duke of Sussex presented the petition of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Common Council of London, praying their Lordships to pass the Reform Bill as 
speedily as possible.—The House went into Committee on the Reform Bill. Earl Grey 
rose. ‘The question of Reform, said the Noble Earl, that important question, having 
arrived by the sanction of the House at the stage which was now to occupy them, the 
first motion to be made was for going into Committee, to which they had assented ; the 
next was, that the consideration of the title and preamble of the Bill be postponed. 
The questions of the postponement of the title and preamble of the Bill being seve- 
rally put and agreed to, Lord Lyndhurst said, that he would propose that the measure 
recommended by the Noble Earl should be carried farther, and that the consideration 
of the first clause should be altogether postponed. The Earl of Harrowby, in sup- 
porting the motion of the Learned Lord for postponing Schedule A, did so not with 
any hostility to the clause itself, but because he thought enfranchisement ought to pre- 
cede disfranchisement. Lord Radnor said those persons who supported the motion of 
the Noble and Learned Lord were enemies to the disfranchisement clause, which he 
considered as one of the most important in the Bill. The Duke of Wellington sup- 
ported the view of the Learned Lord (Lyndhurst), which showed that the course they 
were pursuing was in accordance with the precedents and practice of the Constitution. 
Lord Holland contended that the main principle of the Bill was to be found in the 
order in which the clauses were taken in Committee. Lord Ellenborough supported 
the motion of Lord Lyndhurst, which, if agreed to, would not infringe upon the 
principle of the bill. Lord Wharnclitfe followed on the same side. The Earl of 
Harewood supported the amendment, and regretted that some notice had not been 
given of it sooner. The Duke of Newcastle supported the amendment. Earl Grey 
declared, that if this motion were carried it would prove fatal to the whole measure, to 
which he was pledged, and which had been stamped by the approbation of the country. 
The Earl of Carnarvon would support the amendment, and the Committee divided.— 


For the Amendment 151—Against it 116: 


Majority against Ministers 35. Far! 


Grey then gave notice that, when the House resumed, he should move to defer the 
further progress of the Committee till Thursday. 
May 8.—<After the presentation of several petitions, Lord Melbourne postponed the 
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Committee on the Irish Tithe Bill. The Archbishop of Armagh took the opportunity 
to defend the rights of the Clergy, and contended that their claim to tithes had | 
clearly established. 

May 9.— Resignation of Ministers.—Earl Grey rose, and addressed the House -— 
“ My Lords, after what took place in this House on Monday last, and after the result 
of that night's debate and division, you will probably be prepared to receive the state. 
ment which I now feel it to be my duty to offer. My Lords, the result of that debate 
and division certainly reduced me, in conjunction with my colleagues, either at once 
to withdraw from his Majesty's service, or to tender to the Sovereign that advice which 
the circumstances of the case appeared to us to justify, to take such means as were 
necessary to ensure the success of the Bill for Reform now before your Lordships. 
We were reduced to the alternative of offering that advice, or of resigning the offices 
which we had the honour to hold. My Lords, the last alternative has, after much con 
sideration, been accepted. We offered an advice which we feel our duty and the cir- 
cumstances of the times required ; but his Majesty has been pleased to accept the 
alternative of our resignation, certainly in the most gracious manner; his Majesty 
having, at the same time, honoured us with the fullest approbation of our services 
during the time which we have held office, and which | cannot resign without express- 
ing my deep gratitude for the confidence and support which I have received from my 
Sovereign in that period. My Lords, under these circumstances we now stand, 
Having given in our resignations, and they having been accepted, your Lordships 
will see the propriety of our not proceeding in any public business for the short space 
of time which must elapse till our successors are appointed, and you will especially 
agree with me in the necessity of our abstaining from all subjects on which a ditfer- 
ence of opinion from us may prevail in a new Administration. I will not, therefore, 
to-morrow proceed in the Committee of the Reform Bill; but I beg to remind you 
that a Bill for the better regulation of the Admiralty and Navy stands for to-night, 
which is a Bill of great importance, having received the sanction of the other House, 
and of those persons most conversant in the matters to which it relates. It is import- 
ant to pass this Bill without delay, as it was intended to commence its operations on 
the 14th of May, and, if there be no objection to the proceeding, my Noble Friend 
behind me is ready to go on with it; but if, on the contrary, anything like an opposition 
to it should exist, we must defer it, with all other similar matters, to a more conve- 
nient opportunity. These, my Lords, are the circumstances under which we stand, 
and I trust your Lordships will agree with me in the propriety of adjourning the con- 
sideration of all subjects on which a difference of opinion may prevail.”——The Earl of 
Carnarvon said, the advocates of the Reform Bill had thought fit to abandon it, be- 
cause the House of Lords had informed them they were desirous of proceeding on the 
most liberal principles. But it should not be thrown out to the public that the deter- 
mination of the Government, whatever the motive was, had originated in the virtual 
rejection of the Bill. This Bill must be discussed. He should therefore move 
instanter that the order of the day be now discharged, and should stand for Committee 
on Monday next. The Noble Earl accordingly moved that the order be fixed for 
Monday. Earl Grey said, ‘“‘ My Lords, | am not sensible that there was anything of 
contempt in the manner in which I proposed to discharge the order of the day. It is 
not required by the rules of the House that any other order of the day should be 
appointed. Jn the present state of public affairs I could not, as the Noble Lord by 
his conditional appointment of a day himself admits, fix precisely aday. I certainly 
cannot proceed with the Bill under the circumstances I have stated. J trust that out 
of all those unhappy differences of opinion that exist, a measure of Reform, a great, erten- 
sive, effectual, and beneficial plan of Reform—for if it is not great, ertensive, and 
effectual, it cannot be beneficial —will be produced, and will restore the confidence of 
the public in the institutions of the State !”"—Earl Carnarvon replied that he never 
meant to impute improper motives. Kg 

May 11.—Lord Melbourne said, he had found so much opposition from those (look- 
ing at the Reverend Bench) whom this Bill was meant to benefit, that it was not his 
intention to take on himself the responsibility of proceeding with the Tithe Bill: he 
should therefore move that the order for going into Committee on the Bill be dis- 
charged.— After a few words fromthe Earl of Wicklow, the order was discharged, and 
the House adjourned to Monday. | 

May 14.—It having been generally understood that the Duke of W ellington would 
announce the composition of his Cabinet, and detail the principles on which it intended 
to act, a numerous body of Peers assembled, and public curiosity was excited both 
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within and without the Houses of Parliament. His Grace, however, did not make his 
appearance, and soon after five o'clock the Lord Chancellor took his seat, when the 
Earl of Carnarvon rose amid profound attention, and said, “ My Lords, as I under- 
stand a new Administration is being formed, but not yet complete, I shall think it my 
duty to move that the order for proceeding further in Committee on the Reform Bill 
be now discharged, with a view that this House resolve itself into the said Committee 
on Thursday.” 

May 15.—Earl Grey rose and said, in a low tone of voice :—‘* My Lords, in con- 
sequence of a communication which I have received trom his Majesty, I have to pro- 
pose that this House, at its rising, do adjourn to Thursday. For so doing, I believe 
I meet the wishes of your Lordships, as there can be but one feeling. ‘All must be 
desirous, in the present state of public affairs, that it should adjourn to that time. 
The Noble Earl moved that the House adjourn to Thursday —Lord Kenyon asked the 
Noble Earl, whether the communication from his Majesty could be explained, and 
whether it was upon the great public business in which that House and the country 
were concerned?) Earl Grey—~I do hope the Noble Lord, and the House, will see the 
propriety of my not entering into further explanation. I have stated that I have had 
a communication from his Majesty, and the Noble Lord might understand it was made 
in consequence of the present state of affairs, and my resignation. The Lord Chan- 
cellor—The Noble Lord must admit that it was going rather far to ask, in a manner 
one of the King’s Ministers what was the nature of a communication—a confidential 
communication—from his Majesty to one of his servants; for my Noble Friend, 
although he had tendered his resignation, and though that resignation has been gra- 
ciously received by his Majesty, is still, in point of fact, in the service of his 
Majesty. 

May 17.~-The Duke of Wellington rose and addressed the House to the effeet— 
That his Majesty was graciously pleased on that day, on which he was left entirely 
alone by his Ministers, to send for a Learned Friend of mine, who had been high in 
his Majesty's service, to inquire whether there did in that Noble Lord’s opinion exist 
any means, and what those means were, of forming a Government for his Majesty, 
on the principle of carrying into execution an extensive Reform of the representation of 
the people. My Noble Friend came to me, and informed me of the diftic ulty of his 
Majesty's situation. I certainly then considered it my duty to make inquiry of others, 
for I confess I was as much unprepared as his Majesty to consider such a question. 
Upon inquiry | found that a large number of persons were not unwilling to give con- 
fidence and support to a Government which might, under the existing circumstances, 
be formed with a view to enable his Majesty to resist the advice which had been given 
him. Under these circumstances, I attended his Majesty on Saturday last, and on that 
day submitted my advice to his Majesty. That advice was not that he should appoint 
me Minister, but that he should send to certain Members of the other House, and ask 
the assistance of others qualified to fill that situation. | did not most certainly look 
forward to objects of ambition, but I ea rpressed muself willing to give his Majesty every 
assistance in my power, whether in or out of office, to enable his Majesty to form a Go- 
vernment to resist the advice given him by his Ministers. These, my Lords, were the 
first steps that were taken in that transaction. When I came to advise my Sovereign as 
to the course he should pursue, instead of advising him with a view to objects of per- 
sonal ambition—as I have been accused of doing by persons in high authority—I gave 
him such advice as | thought would best lead to the making of another arrangement. 
If it were a legal and constitutional course to force such a measure upon the House by 
a large creation of Peers, if any Ministers can adopt it with impunity, there is no 
doubt whatever that the constitution of this House and of the country is at an end. 
Thinking as I do upon that subject, it was my duty to aid and assist his Majesty in 

resisting that advice. The only course of proceeding worthy of those with whom I 
have the honour of being connected, was to advise his Majesty to resist the advice 
given, if it could find the means of carrying on the Government without following it. 
His Majesty required an extensive Reform in Parliament, and that the Government 
should be framed, to use his Majesty's own words, with a view to carry into execution an 
extensive Refor ‘m of the representation of the people in Parliament. I have always 
been of opinion, and I am still of opinion, that these measures of Reform are unne- 
cessary, and injurious to the country. Some may think that I should have acted a 
more prudent part, and more consistently with former opinions, had I refused to assist 
his Majesty. I could not feel that [ ought to do so, but I do not mean to detract from 
the merits of those with whom | have been for many vears in habits of most cordial 
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Operation, and from whom I have now the misfortune to differ in opinion. They regret, 
no doubt, they could not take the course I did; but I cannot help feeling, that if J 
had been capable of refusing my assistance to his Majesty ; if I had said no, and told 
his Majesty I was unwilling to assist in the settlement of his affairs, I do not think | 
could have shown my face in the streets, from shame of having done so; from shame 
of having deserted my Sovereign. When | heard that this measure was to be carried 
by a creation of Peers I thought it impracticable. ‘The prerogatives of the Crown do 
not go to the extent of enabling his Majesty to create Peers for such a purpose, 
Under these circumstances, | own when | found, by the discussion on Monday in an 

other place, that it was the sentiment that Peers should be created, | considered myself 
prevented from forming a Government. 1 then told his Majesty that ] could not per- 
form the duty with which he had honoured me. His Majesty at the same time 
informed me that he would renew his communication with his former Government. 
Lord Lyndhurst.—My Lords, I feel it a duty | owe to my country, my Sovereign, to 
your Lordships, and also to myself, to explain the course | have pursued. On the 
day when his Majesty received the resignation of his Ministers, his Majesty was gra- 
ciously pleased to desire that 1 would attend to the formation of a new Ministry. 1 
was told his Majesty was wholly unprepared for the situation in which be had been 
placed, and that his Majesty was desirous that myself, as his late Chancellor, should 
communicate with persons whom I might think proper. His Majesty appointed me to 
meet him at Windsor on Friday. I accepted the communication ; | should have shrunk 
from duty if I had not done so. In consequence of what passed | went to the Noble 
Duke, and told him what had happened. I have supported that which L supported 
from my early youth ; but, my Lords, Reform has triumphed—the barriers are broken 
down—the waters are out, and we know not what may be the consequence. 
Earl Grey said, nothing should induce him to say anything which might increase the 
irritation prevailing. The Noble Lords had expressed their sense of duty, and it was 
for them to judge what their duty required. It was for them to say what they ought 
to do. Upon an occasion when he expected explanation from the Noble Lords they 
had resorted to invective, and arraigned the supporters of the Bill as persons who 
wished to destroy the Constitution. They had also been arraigned for giving advice 
to his Majesty, which, it was said, if followed, would have been fatal to the inde- 
pendence of the House of Lords. Before he entered into any refutation of those 
charges, he should observe that there might be transactions more dangerous to the 
Constitution than the advice which had been censured. The very complaints made 
by the Noble and Learned Lord proved that the House of Lords might be foreed into 
conflict with the House of Commons, and thereby expose itself to danger which it 
would be prudent to avoid.—The Marquis of Londonderry stated that he had an 
Address to present to his Majesty from the inhabitants of Belfast, signed by 5,000 
persons, all of whom congratulated the King on his firmness, and their pleasure at 
hearing that the Whig Ministry were out of office.—The Earl of Roden declared he 
should ever uncompromisingly oppose the Bill.—Several other Lords spoke to the 
same effect. 


House or Commons, March 23.--The Reform Bill received several amendments, 
one of which by Colonel Sibthorpe respecting the division of Lincolnshire. The 
House divided, Ayes 27; Noes 169: majority for Ministers 142. The Bill was then 
declared to be passed. 

March 24.—Several petitions were presented, | 

March 26.—The House went into a Committee of Supply, and various sums were 
voted for Naval Estimates. ay 5 i 

March 27.—The House went into a Committee on the Irish Tithes’ Bill, on which 
the House divided thrice, and progress was reported, — 

March 28.—The House went into a Committee of Supply, and voted the Army 
Estimates. 

March 29.—There was no House. | ) 

March 30.—The Malt Drawback Bill was debated in the Committee, and the House 
went into Committee on the Irish Tithes’ Bill. ; . 

March 31.—1he above Bill, the Sentence of Death Bill, and the Marine Mutiny 
Bills, were read, and the two first passed. . a 
April 2.—The House went into Committee on the Mutiny Bill, the Irish Tithes 


Report Bill was brought up, and the Catholic Marriage Bill was read a second time. 
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April 3.—A Select Committee on the Glove Trade was moved for by Colonel 
Davies, and lost by 26 for, and 44 against, the motion. 

April 4.—The Marine Mutiny Bill was passed. The House went into a Committee 
of Supply. 

April 5.—There was no House. 

April 6.-—The House went into Committee on the Navy Civil Department Bill. 

April 9.—The House went into Committee on the Irish Tithes’ Bill, The Report 
of the Navy Civil De »partments Lill was agreed to. 

April 10.—The House went into Committee on the Scotch Exchequer Court Bill. 

April 11.—The House went into Committee on the Anatomy Bill, and several clauses 
were debated. 

April 12.—There was no House. 

April 13.—The House went into a Committee of Supply, and various Grants were 
made, 

April 16.—Lord Stormont complained of a breach of privilege. The House went 
into a Committee of Supply. 

April 17. —Only 37 Members being present the House adjourned. 

April 19.—The House went into Committee on the Anatomy Bill, and Mr. Fergusson 
called the attention of the House to the State of Poland. The House then adjourne “dl 
to May 7, when some unimportant business only came before it. 

May 8,—Various documents were moved for, and the Report of the Anatomy Bill 
brought — 

May 9.—Lord Althorp said—* Sir, it is my duty to state to the House, that in 
consequence of what took place elsewhere on Monday last, it appearing quite impos- 
sible that his Majesty’s Government could hope to carry the Reform Bill in such a 
manner as they thought consistent with their duty, or without such alterations as 
would render it so inefficient that they could not agree to it consistently with the 
pledges they had given ; under such circumstances we had but two courses to pursue, 
either to tender our resignation to lis Majesty, or advise him to take such measures as 
would enable us to carry the Bill through both Houses of Parliament. We adopted 
the latter alternative ; and J have now, Sir, to state to the House, that the advice we 
thought it our duty to offer to his Majesty, not having been approved of by his Majesty, 
we have tendered our resignations, and that his Majesty has been most graciously 
pleased to accept the same, We, therefore, at the present time, only hold our places 
until our successors are appointed. In making the statement I have done, Sir, it is 
impossible that I can conclude without expressing for myself and my colleagues the 
sense we feel of the kindness and the condescension with which we have been treated 
by his Majesty ; ; I shall always remember it to the latest day of my life. Under the 
present circumstances, Sir, the House will need no apology from me in moving the 
order of the day for the second reading of the Scotch Reform Bill, for the purpose of 
postponing it.” Upon which, after some debate, Lord Ebrington gave notice that 
the next day he should move a respectful Address to his Majesty on the State of the 
Country. 

May 10.—The Lord Mayor, accompanied by the Sheriffs and upwards of one hun- 
dred of the Common Council, appeared at the bar with a petition from the Corporation 
of London, praying the House to stop the supplies till an efficient Bill of Reform be 
carried through all its stages. Lord Ebrington began by saying that this House, under 
the existing state of circumstances, was imperativ ely called upon for some expression 
of its opinion. He, however, begged distinctly to state that in the measure he was about 
to propose he had no wish whatever to embarrass the Crown in the choice of an Admi- 
nistration ; but he felt that no obstacle was so injurious to the Crown and to the country 
as the existence of any misapprehension on the part of the Crown with respect to the 
sentiments of this House, or the existence of any doubt in this House itself with respect 

to the sentiments of the majority of its Members on the present occasion. ‘The Noble 
Lord then entered into a general vindication of the course taken by his Majesty's Minis- 
ters. I have felt it my duty (continued the Noble Lord) to propose to the House an 
Address to his Majesty, expressing, i terms certainly far less strong than those whic h 
would carry the full extent of my own feelings, the regret we feel (and which 1 believe 
the great majority of this House feels) at the change which has taken plac e in his Ma- 
jesty ‘scouncils. |] proceed then to express to his Majesty our belief in the deep 1 In- 
terest with which the people of this country still continue to regard the progress of the 
measure which was carned from this House, and the deep disappointment they feel 
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in its not having been carried through the Upper House, and regret at the changes that 
were likely to take place. I state the desire the people feel to have the Bill carried 
with its efficiency unimpaired, and I conclude by imploring his Majesty, therefore to 
call to his councils only such persons as will carry into effect, unimpaired in all its 
essential provisions, that Bill of Reform which has passed this House of Parliament. 
These are, shortly, the heads of what | propose the Address to be composed. 1 feel 
it would be presumptuous on my part to take up the time of the House by urging any 
argument of mine in support of this Address, because I think Hon. Members will find 
far better arguments for the government of their conduct on this occasion than any I 
could find, in their own recorded votes—(Cheers)—and in their own expressed senti- 
ments upon this subject on so many repeated occasions in the course of the last and 
present year—( Loud and continued cheering), | can state most positively that so far 
as I have had the opportunity of ascertaining the feelings of those whom I have the 


honour to represent—so far as I have had an opportunity of ascertaining anything of 


the feeling of the people of this country—of the community at large —no change has 
taken place in those feelings on this most important question of Reform. But at all 
events, if gentlemen have seen cause to alter the course which they have hitherto 
pursued—if they have perceived any act performed on the part of his Majesty's 
Ministers inconsistent with that course of conduct which they from the beginning 
professed to feel it their duty to take, I trust they will have the manliness to state 
it fairly, in order that his Majesty may have the satisfaction, and the country the 
advantage of knowing clearly and explicitly what their real sentiments are,——Mr. 
Hume supported the Address, but submitted that it did not go far enough—that it 
ought to implore his Majesty to reinstate in office the authors of the Reform Bill, for 
the purpose of carrying that Bill.—Sir R. Peel opposed the motion, and declared that 
his objections to the measure of Reform were unchanged. No arguments he had 
heard upon the present or upon former occasions had at all weakened them. He was 
of course aware that there would be a majority in favour of the Resolutions now pro- 
posed, but that should not prevent him from declaring his opinions. The Right Hon. 
Bart. condemned the proposed Address as one conceived in a spirit of dictation to the 
Crown, and as a highly-dangerous and unconstitutional interference with the proceed- 
ings of the Upper House, and as a recommendation to the King to exact pledges from 
his Ministers which men of honour could not accede to. The advice tendered by Mi- 
nisters to the King he considered as of a most fatal and destructive character, and 
totally uncalled for by the vote of the House of Lords.—Mr. O’Connell, in the ex- 
pression of his opposition to the arguments of the Right Hon. Bart. (R. Peel), excited 


the mirth of the House by the mode in which he was disposed to purify the House of 


Lords. He did not wish to cleanse what he called an Augean stable by turning the 
river through the House, but by turning the House through the river.—- Mr. Macaulay 
contended that the Sovereign might exercise the royal prerogative with great advan- 
tage to his subjects, by creating a new batch of Peers on every occasion W hen the 
Lords prove their independence in rejecting Bills from the Commons, which, in their 
legislative capacity, they consider injurious to the rights and interests men derive from 
the constitution. The Hon. and Learned Gentleman eulogised the glorious firmness 
of the Ministers in quitting their public stations. —Sir Charles Wetherell said the Ad- 
dress was nothing less than an unconstitutional attempt to have the present Ministry 
kept in power, and pronounced them the most inefficient that ever held oftice. He 
passed a high eulogium on his Majesty for resisting the creation of Peers.— | he House 
then divided, when the numbers were—For the motion 288; Against it 208: Majo- 
rity 80. The result was received with cheering.—Lord Ebrington then moved that 
the Address be presented by such Members as were Privy Councillors,—Sir Charles 
Wetherell said it would be an insult to his Majesty to allow any of the Ministers to 
present the Address.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer said it was the most usual 
course.—Sir R. Vyvyan condemned the Address altogether as establishing a principle 
which would enable future Ministers to pack Juries in the House in cases of im- 
peachment.—The motion was agreed to. | 

May 11.—Petitions were presented from all quarters, praying that the House would 
stop the supplies till the Reform Bill was passed, The Anatomy Bill was passed. 

May 14.—A desultory debate ensued respecting the change of administration, but no 
vote was passed. = ; 

May 15.—Mr. Baring entered into some remarks on the state of the Administration, 
and Lord* Althorp moved an adjournment to the 17th ; after the details of some minor 
business were gone through. On which day, Lord Althorp said that Earl Grey bad 
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received a communication from his Majesty, and had waited on his Majesty in conse- 
quence. He was not prepared to say that the arrangements were completed ; but he 
had every reason to believe that satisfac tory arrangements would take place. Desiring 
to retain the confidence of the House, it was his duty to add that Earl Grey could not 
think of carrying on the Administration except they were provided with the means of 
earrying the main and essential principles of the Reform Bill. Lord E sbrington said, 
he could not but congratulate the House and the country on the announcement that had 
just been made by the Noble Lord, after which he could not bring himself to contem- 
plate the possibility of any disappointment. He trusted, however, that any arrangement 
that might be made would be done speedily. He was glad to hear also from the Noble 
Lord that no arrangement would be made by them that did not secure all the essential 
provisions of the Bill, and that it was their determination either to carry it with all its 
material parts or not at all. He expressed his anxious hope that in a short time the 
House and the country would have the great pleasure of hearing that the arrangements 
were brought to a final close ; for although the statement made by the Noble Lord that 
evening would, doubtless, have as great an effect as his previous statement had had in 
calming the excitement of the public mind, yet the country would not be composed or 
tranquil until it had an assurance that the arrangements were perfectly complete, 


MEMOIRS OF PERSONS LATELY DECEASED. 


GortTne. 


John Wolfgang von Goethe was born at Frankfort on the 28th of August, 1749, and 
died at Weimar, March 22, 1852, aged eighty-two. Although he had attained this 
great age, his vigorous constitution seemed still to promise some years of life. About 
a week ‘before his death he caught cold, which brought on a catarrh. A few days’ 
care, however, seemed to have removed this complaint ; ; but in the night of the 19th 
the pains in the breast returned, and a severe fit of fever followed. He would not 
make his family uneasy, and had nobody called : it was not till eight o’clock in the 
morning that he sent for his physician, Dr. Vogel. The doctor found his patient in a 
shivering fit, and complaining of violent pain in the side. The warmth of the body 
was, however, restored after a time, and the pains abated ; but, during the night and 
in the following day, the pains returned ; yet at times the patient was easy and com- 
posed. One of the accounts that have been published says, he felt himself so much 
better on the very morning of his death, that he expressed his pleasure at the approach 
of spring, expecting that the fine weather would benefit him ; and he had even or- 
dered several books to be brought and placed on the table before him, intending to 
consult them. During the night he had fallen into a slumber, and his mind appeared 
to be cheered by pleasing visions, chiefly happy scenes of his past life. In the morn- 
ing, being in full possession of his faculties, he conversed cheerfully with his daugh- 
ter-in- law, who has constantly attended him with the most unremitting and affectionate 
care, as well as with his grand-children and friends. About ten o'clock he drank a 
glass of wine, and then continued to move his right hand in the air, as if writing or 
drawing, (this he was in the habit of doing at other times,) till growing weaker and 
weaker, his hand dropped on his knee, as he sat in his easy chair, where it still 
moved as if in the act of writing, till all was over. Goethe appointed Dr. Eckermann, 
of Hanover, to be the editor of his unpublished MSS. Among his finished MSs. 
there is an entire volume of his own life, which follows in order the third volume 
of Wahrheit und Dichtung. It contains the account of his first appearance at Wei- 
mar, and of the early years of his life and literary labours in that town, a period in 
which some of his finest works were compose «dl. This volume nearly fills up the in- 
terval till his visit to Italy. Also an entire volume of new poems, ‘and the original 
MS. of Gots von Berlichingen, which is said to differ very materially from the pub- 
lished play. Besides these, among many other relics, there is the second part of 
Faust, complete i in five acts. The two last acts were composed i in inverse order—the 
fifth in the winter of 1850-31, immediately after the receipt of the news of his son. 
The classic-romantic phantasmagoria, Helena, (which has been long known, ) forms 
the third act, as a kind of intermezso. Among the collections of his letters, a whole 
volume will be published of his correspondence with his friend the musician Zelter, in 
Berlin, more interesting even than that with Schiller. 

The Grand Duke appointed March 26 for the celebration of Goethe's funeral. 
His corpse was laid out on a couch, overlaid with black velvet, in a spacious apart 
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ment, lined with sable trappings, and resplendent with wax lights. 


. ) ' ITere it remained 
exposed to the inspection of the public. 


The body lay on its couch in the centre of the 
apartment, resting upon pillows of white satin ; a wreath of laurel encircled the head 
and a Roman toga, likewise of satin, was disposed round the corpse, On its right 
was a column, from which a crown of laurel, worked in pure gold, relieved with 
emeralds, (a tribute from Frankfort, his native town, on the occasion of his academical 
jubilee,) hung suspended. Behind his head rose another column, to which was at- 
tached a lyre and a basket—the latter inclosing rolls of parchment, symbolical of the 
writer's literary labours ; and a third column was placed on the left of the bedy, 
against which his several diplomas were displayed. 


At the feet were three other 
columns, to which the insignia of the numerous orders which princely favour and 
esteem had conferred upon the departed, were suspended. Large eypresses were 
disposed on either side behind the couch of state; and on each side of it stood twenty 
candelabras of silver: guards of honour of all ranks and classes keeping watch beside 
them. Three splendid stars, in allusion to Goethe's transition to a heavenly state, 
hung over his remains. Multitudes came from far and near to bid them a last fare- 
well. The coffin was removed at five o'clock in the afternoon, in order that it might be 
borne to the destination assigned to it by the late Grand Duke, by the side of Schiller, 
in the sepulchre of the grand-ducal family. Upon its removal, the corpse was placed 
in the grand-ducal hearse of state, which was drawn by four horses, and surrounded 
by the members of the cabinet and household, and those of our learned and scientific 
bodies, part of the clergy and their assistants, military men, and, in short, almost 
every respectable inhabitant of Weimer following on foot behind. Amongst this 
throng of mourners, the students of Jena, with roses attached to their sable scarfs, 
were not the least conspicuous. The train was closed by a line composed of the 
grand-ducal carriages, in one of which sat Baron de Spiegel, as the representative of 
the reigning prince. A hymn greeted the entrance of the funeral procession ; to this 
succeeded a discourse, in which the preacher dwelt upon the heavy account which is 
required at the hands of those on whom nature has shed her richest gifts ; and this 
was followed by one of Goethe's pieces, the music to which was composed by his 
oldest surviving friend, Zeller, and performed under the superintendence of the cele- 
brated Hummel. The coffin was then delivered into the custody of the Lord Marshal ; 
immediately after which the chapel was cleared, and the ceremonies terminated. The 
coffin is of oak, lined with lead, and the external inscription is simply the follow- 


ing :-— 
ing : 


* Gorrne. 
Born the 28th August, 1749; 
Died the 22nd March, 1852.” 


It is a remarkable circumstance, that the carpet, on which the coffin was laid within 
the chapel, was an heir-loom in Goethe's family ; that his parents stood upon it at the 
celebration of their marriage ; and that, in the instance of the poet himself, it covered 
the floor, on which the several ceremonies of his birth, marriages, and sepulture were 
performed, 


Jour Ta YrOR, Esa. 


For more than forty years connected with the public press of London, and much 
with the theatrical world, few men were more generally known to the wide circles of 
society than Mr. Taylor. He was the son of the celebrated Chevalier Taylor, whose 
travels over the Continent as the curer of all diseases, boasted an éclat unrivalled in 
more modern times. Early introduced by him to life, Mr. Taylor himself practised 
with considerable reputation as an oculist; but his vocation was the drama, journalism, 
and light literature; and he almost entirely gave up his profession to follow these, 
Mr. Taylor, perhaps, wrote a greater number of prologues and epilogues than any man 
that ever existed ; and he also produced an immense multitude of compositions, on 
almost every subject,—friendly tributes on happy, and consolatory verses on sad oc- 
casions, lines on pictures, (for he was attached to, and no mean connoisseur in the 
fine arts,) songs, epigrams, and, in short, every species of poetical production, 
Some of his humorous pieces are possessed of great merit : bis Monsieur Tonson, 
for instance, is not surpassed by any thing of the kind in the English language. The 
small volume in which it appeared had several similar stories of hardly inferior point 
and merriment, including a story of Hayman and the Lion. In his later years Mr. 
Taylor published a larger collection of his miscellanies ; but they were scarcely de- 
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serving of being remembered beyond the period and circumstances which had elicited 
them. Mr. Taylor also wrote a pamphlet on the dispute at the Haymarket Theatre 
(1791), and the brief biographical sketches which accompanied Cadell’s British Gal- 


lery of Portraits. 


He was aclever and well-informed dramatic critic, and lived oy 


terms of intimacy with all the principal performers of his day, being farther connected 
with the Kemble family by marriage,—bis first wife and, we believe, Mrs. Stephen 


Kemble were sisters. 


In private Mr. Taylor was known to thousands as a facetious 


companion. He was a punster of invincible perseverance, but often said very witty 
things ; and in his better days was, perhaps, as entertaining in conversation, with 
anecdote, playfulness, and satire, as any man within the bills of mortality. He was 
for a long period a proprietor of the Sun newspaper. By his second marriage, to a 
Scottish lady of highly respectable family, he has left a son. Infirmities and age had 
of late years withdrawn him much from his wonted places ; so that his loss will not 
be so obvious as if he had fallen in his gayer era, when, indeed, few men could have 
been more missed, even from the wide society of the metropolis, than John Taylor. 
It is believed that he has left MSS. of his Reminiscences. 





APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


Lord Francis Godolphin Osborne, to be Baron 
Godolphin, of Farnham Royal, in the county of 
Bocks. 

Lucius Viscount Falkland, to be Baron Huns- 
don, of Scutterskelfe, in the county of York. 

Charles Dundas, Esq. to be Baron Amesbury, 
of Kintbury, Amesbury, and Barton-court, in 
the county of Berks, and of Aston-hall, in the 
county of Flint. 





ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The Rev. C. Fred. Watkins, to the Vicarage of 
Brixworth, Northamptonshire, vacant by the 
death of the Rev, John De Chair.—The Hon. 
and Rev. Leland Noel, M.A. to the Vicarage of 
Exton, Rutlandshire, vacant by the death of the 
Rev. John Ellicott.—The Rev. R. Etough, D.D. 
Vicar of Stonesby and of Croxton, Kerrial, 
Leicestershire, to the Rectory of Claydon-cum- 
Akenham, Suffolk, on the cession of the Rev. 
J. Tyley.—The Rev. J. Tyley, A.B. to the Rec- 
tory of Great Addington, Northamptonshire, 
vacant by the cession of Dr. Etongh.—The Rev, 
G. Wilkins, D.D. to be Archdeacon of the 
county of Nottingham, in the room of Dr. Bar- 
row, resigned.—The Rev. John Jenks, B.A. 
Curate of Meldreth, Cambridgeshire, and for- 
merly of New College, Oxford, to the Vicarage 
of Thriplow, Cambridgeshire, vacant by the 
death of the Rev. Butler Berry.—The Rev. T. 
Coldwell, to the Vicarage of Abthorpe, North- 
amptonshire, vacant by the death of the Rev. 
Pryce Jones.— The Rev. Matthew Harrison, to 
the Rectory of Church Oakley, Hants, vacant 
by the resignation of the Rev. Dr. Wilson. — 
The Rev. J. F. Churton, of Downing College, 
Cambridge, to the Perpetual Coracy of Threap- 
wood, Cheshire.—The Rev. Abraham Vicary, 
one of the Priests: Vicar of the Cathedral, to the 
Rectory of St Paul's, Exeter.—The Rev. Sy- 
denham Pidsley, A. B. of Worcester College, 
Oxford, to the Rectory of Uplowman, void by 
the resignation of the Rev. Richard Skinner.— 
The Rev. W. Gunn, B.D. to the Vicarage and 
parish church of Gorleston with Southdown, 
otherwise Little Yarmouth, and West Town an- 
nexed, Norfolk.—The Rev. J. Stewart, to the 
Rectory of Twaite, Norfolk.—The Rev. Rus- 
sell Richards, to the Rectory of Liketshall St. 
John, Suffolk: patron, the King. —The Kev. 
John Templer to the Rectory of Teigngrace, va- 
cant by the death of the Bev. John Templer.— 
The Rev. G. C. Clark, LL. D., to the Rectory 
of Bondleigh, vacant by the cession of the Rev. 
C. B. Clark. — The Rev. Robert F. Lawrence, 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford, to the Per- 


etaal Curacy of Hampton, Worcestershire. — 
he Rev. George Sandby, A. M. to the Per- 
— Curacy of Redlingfield, Suffolk.—The 
ev. Thomas Crompton, A.M. to the Rectory of 
Hackford, Norfolk. . 





Married.—At St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
J. M. Gaskell, Esq. only soncf B. Gaskell, Esq. 
of Thornes House, Yorkshire, to Miss Mary 
Williams Wynn, the second daughter of the 
Right Hon. C. W. Williams Wynn. 

At St. George’s, Hanover Square, Sir F. H. 
Bathorst, Bart. of Clarendon Park, Wilts, to 
Louisa Mary, danghter of the late Walter 
Smythe, Esq. of Bambridge, Hants, and niece 
to Mrs Fitzherbert. 

At Chobham, Surrey, Mr. F. Thompson, of 
Bagshot, to Miss M. Mumford. 

At Dinder, Somersetshire, the Very Rev. 
Thomas Gaisford, D.D. Dean of Christ Charch, 
Oxford, to Jane Catharine, eldest daughter of 
the late Rev. J. Jenkyns, B.C.L. 

At Brent Eleigh, Suffolk, the Rev. W. H. 
Shelford, M.A. Rector of Preston, St. Mary, 
Sntfolk, to Emily Frost, the eldest daughter of 
the Rev. Richard Snape. 

St. Vincent, K. H. Whitshed, Esq. only son 
of Admiral Sir J. Whitshed, G. C. B. to the Hon. 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Rt. Hon. Lord Erskine. 

At Cambridge, the Rev. R. Duffield, B. D. 
Rector of Frating-with-Thorington, Essex, to 
Sophia Barbara, elder danghter of the late Rev. 
T. Kerrich, Principal Librarian of Cambridge 
University. 

At Marylebone, the Rev. Sir T. G. Cullum, Bt. 
of Hardwick House, near Bury, to Miss Lloyd, 
of Kingston, county of Dublin. 





Died.—At Saugur, Bengal, G. Cotes, Esq. 
Honorary M.A. of Trinity College, and fifth son 
of Peter Cotes, Esq. of Sidmonton, Hants. 

In Upper York Street, Bryanston Square, 
London, John Smith, Esq. B.A. 

At Oxford, William Halse, Esq. 

In Russell Square, Philip Wood, Esq. bro- 
ther to Alderman Wood. 

The Rev. James Dobson, Dissenting Minister 
of Great Chiphill, Essex. 

At Ellesborough, Bucks, aged 38 years, the 
Rev. Chaloner Stanley Leathes, Rector of that 
parish. 

At Warmiey, Herts, the Rev. Thomas 
M‘Culloch. ; 

From a stroke of lightning, whilst in his own 
grounds at Loughton, Navid Powell, Esq. 

In Hyde Street, Bloomsbury, the Rev. A. P- 
Poston, aged 78, thirty-sixty years the Lecturer 
of that parish. 
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LITERATURE. 


NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


The Messiah. A Poem in Six Books. By Ropert Montraeowmery. 
‘Turn. 


Mr. Monrecomery and his tomes of blank verse follow each other in 
lugubrious pomp like the pageant of an undertaker’s “ black job,” as 
Lord Portsmouth, in his mental aberration, denominated a funeral. We 
have seen them in due order of march “ heralded by the “ Literary 
Gazette,” and puffed in every newspaper @ /a Colburn, as the most asto- 
nishing productions of the age. The labours of this modern Dante com. 
menced, we believe, when the author was in his “ teens,” with a very 
juvenile subject, “The Omnipresence of the Deity.” Then we had 
« Satan,” an abstraction of the author's own brain, not a splendid fallen 
impersonation like that of Milton, not the “ star of the morning” in the 
sacred writings, but Mr. Montgomery's own peculiar devil, dressed in a 
suit of sables, the tail curled out of sight, talking common-place about 
the profits he collects from human vices, and seasoned with violent abuse 
ot every vicious thing, flowing in the most natural and probable way 
from the mouth of the Spirit of Evil himself. As our language was not 
copious enough for the boundless range of our author's purpose, he 
placed his devil in a mint of his own to coin new words ; and it must be 
admitted “ Satan” worked laboriously at the new jargon, set literary 
law at defiance, and “unbursted” to the eye and “ out-millioned” in 
number all the decencies of philology. Mr. Montgomery, too, built 


Adamantine domes 
That threaten an eternity ! 


and seemed to feel his own frailty when he made Satan say, 
«“ Where they who write so fine 
And think so free—whose spirits are abroad 
In this great world—on such grand tones of thought ;” 


are, to adopt the war-office phraseology, or Erskine’s joke about the Inns 
of Court volunteers, “ the devil's own.” 
Of the “‘Omnipresence of the Deity,” so lig agra and sublimely 
! 


chaunted by Mr. Montgomery in his juvenility, his bookseller having 


made twelve editions ; (of the title-page at least ;) of “ Satan” three; of 


“ The Universal Prayer,” &c. four ; publishes the “ Messiah” in conse- 
quence of the foregoing unparalleled success by subscription, if we may 
judge from a list of subscribers affixed to the work, and announces a 
second edition in a week afterwards. 

But Mr. Montgomery has touched upon more vulgar themes ; a piece 
called “Oxford,” we believe, fell from his pen, neither so lofty in tone 
nor spirit, as his “Satan,” but nevertheless stamped with those extra- 
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ordinary out-breakings of sublimity, and that absence of sane poetry, 
which so distinguish Mr. Montgomery's works in the eyes of his 
acdinirers. 

But our business is now with a later poem, in which Mr. Montgomery 
has aspired to rival a great German poet in a “ crowning” effort—a 
‘lasting monument to his fame,” as one of his friends says. We are 
aware how difficult it is te do justice upon any writer whose theme is 
unexceptionable, without the hazard of being mistaken, and supposed to 
include both subject and writer in any censure we may deal out. Mr, 
Montgomery has been spared a quantum of well-merited castigation 
already from this cause; but really it does become the critic, conscious 
of his duty, to disregard all fear of false imputation, and to go boldly 
through with his task. 

Mr. Montgomery, we dare say, is a very excellent and moral young 
gentleman, pious, as some may think, from his words at least, and labo. 
rious upon a class of subjects, the choice of which does honour to his 
shrewdness, when it is recollected how many excellent, and _ religious, 
and good people, there are in the world who read and praise what is 
high-sounding upon the theme of their best hopes. Such persons dream 
no more of what is good or bad in poetry—of what is agreeable to good 
taste, than they do of acting wickedly. If the reading be “ fine” in 
their view, and the writer unintelligible and mysterious, so much the 
more attractive—so much the higher he ranks in their good opinion. 
These constitute the admirers of Mr. Montgomery, or rather of Mr. 
Robert Montgomery—(for there is an elderly poet of the name, who will 
not easily be forgotten in our tongue either for his verse, his piety, or his 
good taste)—they are a well-meaning order of persons of whom we 
speak, but their discernment does far less credit to them than their piety. 
Their judgment is, however, positively mischievous as it affects literary 
taste. Irving was a favourite of the same sort of people, but his star 
has gonedown. Pretence, high sounding, presumptuous, mighty words— 


Gun, drum, trumpet, blunderbuss, and thunder, 


catch for a moment the attention, but soon die away in the mind. Re- 
ligion is not a thing of words. The simplest language, the words purest 
and clearest, should clothe the sentences of eternal truth, and of all con- 
nected with it, even in works of imagination. Mr. Robert Montgomery 
has no feeling of his subject; all is vow et preterea nihil ; he struts upon 
stilts and fancies he walks among the clouds, while he is not an inch out 
of the dirt. There is no pathos in his poetry ; his imagery he strives to 
inake, in his own opinion, grand and gorgeous, and it turns out an un- 
formed mass, an undefined thing, that “ shape has none.” “* Grand non- 
sense,” says Johnson, “ is unsupportable.” Mr. R. Montgomery gives 
us plenty of it. 


* Ere matter was or Time his race began, 
Jehovah with omnipotence begirt, 
In tull effulvence reign’d, and filled the vast 
lmmensity, where never world had hung, 
Or aught created moved ; and thus enthroned 
Himself was all!-—the unapparent God !” 


Here are four or five lines of wire-drawn tautology as a prologue to 
the sixth, which contains all the real or intended sense of the passage, 
and this in the first page of the book. It may be read thus—“ The 
omnipotent girt with omnipotence reigned in full splendor, filling the 
vast immensity, (who ever heard of sma// immensity?) where a world 
never hung, or created thing moved, and thus reigning, was himself all, 
the unapparent God.” To whom could the Deity be apparent, if there 
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were no created thing? = The whole passage is bombast as it stands, and 
its sense is simply as follows :— 


Before Time was, Jehovah fill’d all space, 
Created thing was not, himself was All! 


Poetry does not licence verbosity, it should rather concentrate, except 
the object be to adorn or explain. No doubt this passage, as it stands, 
reads wonderfully fine to some good people's fancies, as well as in Mr. 
Robert Montgomery's own. 

The pages of this work contain a few good, hap-hazard lines, here 
and there, amid heaps of verbiage, without use and often without sound 
meaning. There is a great flow of language and command of words in 
many respects less exceptionably used, than in the author's previous 
volumes. Ilis flight, however, reminds us at times of Iearus. He is 
ever labouring to ascend, and were there more heavens than on Ma- 
hommed’s list, the topmost would be the scene of Mr. Robert Montgo- 
mery's aspirations. Nothing seems to give him so much terror as the 
natural and simple. It is this which mars his better efforts, and renders 
his attempts so much beneath what he has the power to eflect, for he has 
poetic power. Then his subjects are exceedingly ill chosen: what can 
any writer add, with all the pomp of sounding epithet, to the glories of 
Christianity, or to the austere beauty of its faith? Popes and priests 
have degraded and deformed the doctrines and worship of the Saviour, 
by purple, and pomp, and wealth, and incense. Mr. Montgomery in vain 
tries to elevate them, by clothing them in attributes of poetry equally 
foreign. We can have no ill will to him; but we have a real reward tor 
the interests both of Christianity and good taste, and cannot complacently 
see either violated, or agree with the laudations of some of Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s critical friends, any more than with those who traduce him. We 
think he mistakes alike his own powers and the feeling of all persons of 
taste respecting his productions. In the present poem of nearly six 
thousand lines, some good and readable lines and passages writers less 
able to pen blank verse than Mr. Montgomery would naturally strike 
out. 

Mr. Montgomery is singularly confused in some passages, and as 
superfluous” in language as a writer can well be. He seems to imagine, 
if he writes that which impresses his own imagination, in language 
clearly intelligible to himself, it must also be intelligible to all who read 
him. His personifications are laboriously far-fetched and crudely painted. 
* Mute Expectation sat on earth and listened to a rumour echoed down 
from dateless time.’ © Glutted war beheld her Janus shut.” “ ‘The 
coming birth of glory doomed to wear a godlike smile.” “ Mountains 
iced with dazzling snow ”’—we may certainly ice champagne with snow 
“ dead-like flow,” “ feverish wear,” the “ tyrannic roar of day.” The 
following is a picture of Mr. Montgoimery’s poetic style :— 


se 


« While nature mute as dreaming wr 

Reclined, a melody in wafted flow 

Advanced ; and when it reach'd the starry plain, 
A beaming form seraphically brieht, 

Outburst, and clittered like a noontide sea!” 


“While nature reclined dumb as the air in a dream, a melody advanced 
in wafted flow, and when it reached the starry plain there outburst i 
beaming form, bright as a seraph, and glittered like a noontide seu ! 
What a splendid poetic scene is this—air mute or dumb as in a dream— 
(undreaming air does not talk we believe)—then a melody advanemg in 
“ wafted flow” is excellently lucid, while the “ beaming “ bright 
form” that “ glittered,” is in good keeping with Mr. Robert Montyo- 
merv’s notion of that in which the sublime of poetry consists, 1) we may 
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judge from his writings. The reader may open his work at random, and 
he will find we have not culled an isolated portion to display these 
defects ; every book teems with similar passages. Now, let us examine 


the hymn or carol in rhyme which is sung on the birth of the Saviour by 
the “ thronging spirits” who fill the air around, or as Mr. R. Montgomery 
unluckily styles them, “ the legion,” forgetting what his ci-derant friend 
“Satan” once called himself.* This carol may be supposed to afford a 
fair specimen of Mr. Robert Montgomery's mode of writing poetry in 
rhyme ; let us examine it, and see if the same inversions, circumlocutions, 
and verbiage, are found there, as in his heroic verse without rhyme. 
The angelic choir sing :— 
«“ Thou Lord of Lords, and Light of Light! 

Who with empyreal glory bright, 

Art seated on the eternal throne 

Invisibly, the vast Alone! 

Ten thousand worlds around thee blaze 

Ten thousand harps repeat thy praise. 

Yet hymn, nor harp, nor song divine, 

Nor myriad orbs created Thine, 

This measureless display of love 

To earth below and heaven above, 

By their unmingled power could tell,— 

That ends the curse and conquers hell! 

!' never, never—since we came 

On wing of light and form of flame, 

Like mingling harmonies that rise 

In glorious swell along the skies, 

Hlave angels known entrancing bliss 

Unfathomably deep as this !""— 


In this carol, we have observed, we should expect the higher powers of 
the poet to develope themselves—here are eighteen lines, the first eighteen 
of such rhymes as Mr. Robert Montgomery may think very sublime 
poetry if he pleases, and persuade the “ Literary Gazette” to think so 
too, but that very few persons of the slightest pretension to taste will 
regard in any other light than as arrant nonsense. We know twenty board- 
ing-school girls who would write more intelligibly. Mr. Robert Mont- 
gomery has giveu in them a rhapsody of the most confused and obscure 
verse we ever read. What an epithet is the “ vast Alone!” while the 
Deity is surrounded, we are told in the next line or two, with hea- 
venly beings! What means ‘ created thine?” which does the writer 
intend were ‘created thine” orbs? or that neither “ hymn nor harp, 
nor song divine, nor myriad orbs created thine”—orb, or harp, or what? 
Does their “unmingled power” “ end the curse and conquer hell?” 
Surely not the “ display of love” so far preceding the line, having 
all connexion with the sequel cut off in the sense. ‘Then the angels 
sing, that sincethey “ ome on wing of light,” &c.: came where—to Beth- 
lehem? for that should be the sense of the passage, and the only sense, 
though Mr. Montgomery tells us they “ came like mingling harmonies 
that vive,” swelling “a/ong” the skies, and that since they eame they had 
never 

* known entrancing bliss 
Untathomably deep as this !”’ 


From what cause, but that of the nativity, could they have known 
such bliss, since they came only to greet the Saviour? It implies they 
had known * unfathomably deep,” entrancing bliss before, since they came, 
but not so unfathomably deep as now ! 

We might go through the whole of the “ Messiah” of Mr. Robert 


* Mark vv...) My nameis “ Legion.” 
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Montgomery, and analyse it with perfect fairness in this way. It would 
be a scandal to the age if such writing should be stvled lofty poetry. If 
it be poetry, it is poetry run mad. We entreat such of our readers as 
have leisure, and think it worth while, to go over the volume and analyse 
it in the way we have done, and they will see we have been mercilul. 
Mr. Robert Montgomery must prune the exuberance of his pen, and sink 
himself to the level of reason, before he can expect success from readers 
of taste. Poetry and nonsense never were synonymous terms. All good 
poetry will bear critical analyzation, and must come within the scope of 
those rules by which common judgment would establish the character of 
any tolerable production in verse or prose. One reason why poetry is 
not so attractive with the public as formerly, arises from the quantity of 
trash put forth as such, which neither possesses novelty nor merit, and is 
little better than lunatic prose. But we must now leave Mr. Robert 
Montgomery's volume for the present to our readers, who will form thei: 
own judgment upon it, and we are certain, except with one class of per- 
sons we have before mentioned, that judgment will differ little from 
our own. 


Letters from Continental Countries. By George Downes, A.M. 
2 vols. Simpkin and Marshall. 


Ts 


Three Month's Tour in Switzerland and France: illustrated with 
plates, Se. By the Rev. Wintiam Lippiarp, Author of “The Le- 
vend of insidlein, &e. 1 vol. Svo. 


The first of these works is in a series of letters, and details with fide. 
lity, we have no doubt, most of what the author saw and heard in his 
tour. There is also some poetry of no very extraordinary merit, gene. 
rally prompted by scenes of travel. The author is unfortunate in adopt- 
ing the epistolary style, which is now become obsolete, but many of his 
details will be found useful to future travellers. There is so little to be 
said new in matter of mere description upon a route, the greater part of 
which has been so beaten up of late, that the reader will find little of 
novelty except in the second volume, relating to Germany, which is 
less known, and therefore interesting to most who are curious about that 
country, or who are about to visit it. 

Mr. Liddiard’s work is less animated and much more sketchy than 
the former ; but by the assistance of his maps and plates, we are enabled 
to follow him pretty closely in his peregrinations. This gentleman 


sketches with effect, his descriptions are those of an ardent admirer of 


nature in her grandest array, and his book is the work of a man of highly 
cultivated mind and gentlemanly feeling. 


The Doomed. 3 vols. Sinith, Elder, and Co. 


This work, of which it cannot be said the idea is new, contains passages 
written with power. The great defects are the extravagance of the lead- 
ing character, his unnatural adventures, and the revulsion we feel at 
reading what in itself bears the impress of impossibility, and destroys the 


illusion which, in a greater or less degree, should clothe every work of 


imagination. We cannot revel in the most unreined delirium of fancy 
among scenes which have no analogy to natural laws, or similitude to 
consistent form; we cannot relish beings whose “ heads do grow beneath 
their shoulders” as our imaginative companions. We must extract even 
our ideal enjoyments from things in a great degree consistent with natural 
laws, and they must be embellished and refined rather than made mon- 
If we shift the time from the early ages to those which 


strous and outre. 
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are more recent, if we lay our story a thousand years ago, and brmg m 
the Cesars and the Scyllas to adorn our tale, or bid Coriolanus walk betore 
us, itis all admissible illusion; but we must not call such characters 
from the grave, or pretend that they really exist in our day, we can only 
suppose that we see what was instead of what is. We should shock 
nature and all human experience from the earliest time, if we asserted 
they had not in reality died, but were before us in propria persone, equally 
as much as if we said they died and lived again. Man can create 
nothing. His most unearthly abstractions must be the result of associ- 
ation from known objects. He is the -multiplier of copies; one pure 
original is beyond his power, not less in matters of identical form than of 
metaphysical being. ‘The moment he attempts to contravene the existing 
laws of nature, he becomes monstrous, or ridiculous, or absurd, or dis. 
gusting. Nothing better shows the limited nature of the human faculties 
than this fact. 

Our author has, from the absurd legend of the Wandering Jew, gone 
yet further into improbability. He has antedated as well as prolonged 
the existence of his hero. He has not indeed gone so far as to make him 
exist from before all time, but he has made him an inmate of Babylon and 
of London—what a pity he had not settled when here the question of the 
Babylonian remains for Rich and Keppel! The violation of natural law 
in making a frame of flesh and blood last four thousand years, is so ob- 
vious that it shocks us in /imine. It prevents the impression, which scenes 
of considerable power, and penned with brilliancy and effect, would other- 
wise have upon the reader’s mind. This is to be the more lamented, be- 
cause on his unworthy hero the author has wasted passages of very fine 
effect, eloquence of no every-day excellence, pathos, or rather griei, of a 
peculiarly deep but tranquil cast, sadly, touching, and calmly resigned 
passion and despair admirably depicted, and much of nature. Some of 
the descriptions are most masterly, and make us forget for a moment the 
extravagant and improbable primum mobile of the work. 

As may be expected, the scenes are varied in character. For this the 
story is well adapted. The “ Doomed” one may be king, beggar, soldier, 
sailor, pagan, jew, christian, cook, epicure, thane, pacha, lord, philosopher, 
dolt, all in succession if the author pleases; and hence there may be no 
end to his adventures or their variety, which, according to the writer, 
there is no likelihood of there being till time is no more. We are sorry to 
see talents so misapplied—talents of the very first order. We recommend 
the reader to forget the besetting sin of the work, and to read the detach- 
ed passages, and he will find much to admire. We regret that the desire 
of novelty, or of being astonished, or of something to stimulate the flaccid 
attention of modern readers, disposes them to reject the simple and beau- 
tiful, to hunt after abortions of all kinds, and by this debased taste, to 
induce authors to misdirect their talents, in the hope, at all events, of 
not being ruined by publishing what will neither bring them readers nor 
yrofit. We trust this evil will cure itself in a little time ; much of it 
as been owing to the system of booksellers criticising their own copy- 
rights by paid paragraphs in newspapers, and pronouncing decisions upon 
publications—a task once confided to literary men, whose observations, 
whether correct or not, were never intentionally false, nor concocted upon 
grounds of speculation at the sacrifice of every object but lucre. 


Poems, Sacred and Moral: including the Missionary, the Pastor's 
Grave, and Other Pieces. By T.'Vayuor. Whittaker and Co. 
A volume of very homely poetry indeed ; we scarcely can account for 


the pieces it contains having been printed in their present incorrect form, 
or indeed at all. 
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Four Sermons on the Priesthood of Christ. By Turorno.s 


LESSEyY- 
Mason. 8Svo. pp. 174. 4s. 


Sermonisers, like versifiers, are an exceedingly numerous race of beings, 
and share, among admirers and purchasers, equal success: yet among 
poets and preachers—who really are such, there are those who stand out 
from among their fellows, like landmarks—not only the conversation of 
every social circle, and seen from afar, but eminently useful. These con- 
stitute the few, like the elect in the creed of some of our theologians, 
which, by the way, forms no part of the belief of the writer before us, 
who modestly, yet firmly, advocates the doctrine of general redemption— 
a doctrine to which we have the less objection, as it affords us a chance of 
salvation with our more exalted neighbours. To look at the sermons with 
the eye of a critic, rather than dwell upon them with the heart of a 
Christian, we might be induced to find fault with a fondness for epithet — 
sometimes even doubling the epithet, together with an occasional unne- 
cessary accumulation of words, for the sake of rounding a period ; but 
eriticism is disarmed by their Christianity ; every appendage becomes 
minor through the majesty and importance of the subject clothed; and 
we are borne forward, as on the bosom of a stream, by the preacher, 
whose heart is teeming with tender, devotional, impetuous feeling, with- 
out even a disposition to look around for other gratification than that 
which the naked theme is calculated to afford. Indeed there is an ocea- 
sional ardour, which, while it becomes almost oppressive, is nevertheless 
admissible, because of the truth upon which it is grounded, the sincerity 
with which it is accompanied, and the evident interest the preacher takes 
in the moral and intellectual well-being of those who are supposed to lend 
him theirattention. This, when combined with genius, brings the divine, 
while in the very act of ascending Calvary, to the verge of Parnassus, and 
enables him to throw around his subject the charms of poetry. The 
following passage will explain our meaning. 

“ Having,” says the preacher, “ at the altar of the cross, offered the 
expiatory sacrifice, taking with him the blood thereof, or, in plain terms, 
invested most fully with its meritorious power and virtue, he proceeded 
towards the true sanctuary. As he advanced, every barrier disappeared ; 
the cherubim, who guarded the way of the tree of life, sheathed their 
flaming swords and fell back; and a path of entrance into the holiest 
was opened. When our Great High Priest presented himself before the 
unapproachable light in which the Deity dwells, it assumed a new and 
more glorious form, and broke forth upon the reverent gaze of surround- 
ing angels with brighter effulgence. He sprinkled the sacrificial blood 
upon the holy place, and the throne of Jehovah became a MERcy-SEAT.” 
(p. 48.) But while a passage like this would appear as well in Klopstock’s 
Messiah, as in an English pulpit, we are not to attribute it to any other 
‘ause than the absolute inspiration of the subject. The volume, as a 
whole, is a volume of substantial truth, displaying a bold, elegant, com- 
prehensive mind, rather than as one remarkable for its acuteness and pro- 
fundity; and a felicity in laying hold of the most striking, splendid, and 
sublime passages of Scripture, as well as the least common-place, for the 
support and elucidation of the subject. We have the ease and diffusive- 
ness of the essay, equally remote from looseness on the one hand, and 
from the prim endless particularity of puritanism on the other,—the lat- 
ter of which is constantly pitching its numerical mile-stones at every turn 
of the road. The three first sermons comprise, nies speaking, like 
‘‘ three heads” in a discourse, the subject, and the last the application. A 
broad field of rich, evangelical thought is laid before the reader ; and no 
man can rise from the perusal of the volume without being more than or- 
dinarily impressed with the momentous truths under discussion. 
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Fitzgeorge. 3 vols. 12mo. Wilson. 


This is a novel got up after Mr. Colburn’s own heart, of which we be- 
lieve that sagacious publisher to have been for years the sole inventor 
and propagator. Fora very long time similar works brought grist to the 
mill with great rapidity. Personality was eagerly hunted after connected 
with fiction ; or to be plainer, the introduction of living characters distin- 
guished either in the world of literature, rank or fashion with demi-ficti- 
tious narrative, by which means anecdote and scandal (true or false) 
might be introduced and puffed off as fact, were found to be largely sale- 
able, and the literary dependents of the bibliopolist were instructed to 
get them up accordingly. Countless were the volumes issued upon the 
the strength of this branch of speculation ; and backed out with puff and 
advertisement, they gathered a golden harvest for a considerable time, un- 
til their unfounded statements, frothy nonsense, and absurd distortion of 
what was fact, nauseated the public and made way for the decline of this 
sort of writing. Nothing in the whole class of pseudo literature was 
ever more degrading or disgusting than the existence of this species 
of publication, and we hope never to see it revive. 

The present novel, Fitzgeorge, is one of this class, though it does not 
partake quite as much of what is reprehensible, being little more than a 
chronicle of the reign of his late majesty. The events it records or ra- 
ther the characters, are distorted and bear no verisimilitude to the origi- 
nals, and yet the characteristics are not so unfaithful, as that the parties 
alluded tomay not be known. The names of the leading individuals of the 
period to which the story relates are changed. We fear this work has come 
too late for the benefit of the publisher ; it is really unworthy of the paper 
and print bestowed upon it. We must have something better than Fitz- 
george, in the class of novels which are to have a chance of success in fu- 
ture. It is time genius, and fancy, and fair play, met their adequate re- 
ward in this class of productions, and we are sure that the good sense of 
the public will ere long force them to the higher part of the ground. We 
must leave Fitzgeorge to its inevitable fate, trusting its author will find 
out how to employ his time better for the future, than in similar compila- 
tions and distortions. 


Three Nights in a Lifetime, and Inishairlach. Domestic Tales. 1 vol. 
12mo. Baldwin and Cradock. 

These are two stories which, in this story-making age, will not produce 
a “sensation,” though they may be read to as much advantage, in point 
of interest and amusement, as those which aspire to pre-eminence in the 
literary market. We prefer the second tale to the first, but have not 
space to analyze either. They will amuse a leisure hour, as well as narra- 
tives of more pretension. 





Iolonde, a Tale of the Duchy of Luxemburgh ; and other Poems. \vol. 
Svo. pp. 110. Cadell. 


We have read this little production with much satisfaction. It is dedi- 
cated to Sir Walter Scott, and is a work of considerable poetic power, 
very correctly written ; still both lolonde and the shorter poems, seem to 
be the work of a pen which moves: upon the favourite models of poetical 
composition of twenty years ago. ‘To;us it is not the less welcome on 
that account ; to those who admire more“the school of the present day, it 
may appear less attractive, though its merits are not affected by their 
being a little in rear of the fashion. Piers C3ckburn reminds us of the 
minstrelsy days of the great and good Sir Walter Scott. 
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Maternal Sketches ; with other Poems. By Eliza Rutherford. Rvo, 
Holdsworth and Bail. 


This is a volume of very sweet, unpretending poetry, which we have 
perused with great pleasure. These “ Maternal Sketches” are worthy of 
being read by all mothers, who will find the justice of our commendation 
in lines of great sweetness, containing sentiments of the highest purity, 
and breathing affections of the most virtuous character, in very good 
verse. The feelings of a mother on the birth of her first-born child— 
infancy—love and watchfulness of the mother in humble life—cottage 
scenes—maternal anticipations—orphancy—errors of false tenderness, Xe. 
&c., with proper illustrations; these form the subjects of this poem, 
which will be perused by readers of true taste with high satisfaction. The 





following is an extract :— 


But, O the sacred silence of that scene, 

Where infant beauty sleeps, with brow serene ; 

How light on kim the cartain shadows fall; 

The slanting sunbeams gild the distant wall, 

And with the shade that midnight hours bestow, 

Blend all the luxury of daylight’s glow. 

So soft!—so beautiful!—so still !—so fair ; 

Bright cherub bands seem hovering in the air, 

And o’er that cradle bower their charms dis- 
pense, 

To guard the slumbering hoars of innocence. 

Beside that lulling cot, with watchful eye, 

The mother bends in silent ecstacy, 

While castled visions fill the pensive mind 

Where hope enchanted revels unconfined. 

O wake him not ;—nor dissipate that dream 

That pesy effulgence on life’s slender stream. 

O tell her not, that mingling in the strife, 

In the perplexities and toils of life, 


His gentle breast, whose softly slumbering sigh 

Breathes like the evening zephyr’s lullaby, 

Conflicting passion’s angry rash shall know, 

Care’s withering blight, and ange:’s fevered 
throe, 

That he shall droop and she no longer aid. 

O tell her not, sweet Hope! in smiles arrayed 

Spread thy light mantle o'er the distant scene, 

And veil, with loveliest flowers, the space be 
tween. 

Weave—weave for her thy fairy web of light, 

Thy warp with every changing colour bright ; 

Let the heart's picture thy fair hands employ, 

And gem the piece with clust’ving bads of joy. 

Truth shall not dim thy beanteous task, not 
shower 

One dark: ning tint on fairy land or bower: 

There, round his rocking bed, thy curtain fing, 

And pillow his soft cheek beneath thy wing. 





There are several short pieces in this volume, which are written with 
good taste and pure feeling. 


The Literary Pancratium ; or, a series of Dissertations on Theological, 
. v M ’ 4 r ‘. ha bel © 
Literary, Moral, and Controversial Subjects. By R. Carr and 


T. S. Carr. 1 vol. &Svo. 


These dissertations are nine in number, and we have gone over them 
with much greater pleasure than we are wont to receive from most works 
which come before us in these book-making days. Here, at least, is food 
for thought ; and with this volume in our hands, we may ruminate on 
subjects which come home to the “ business and bosoms ” of us all. Phese 
are days when it behoves every man to think. The empire of mind will 
soon bear away the rule from all other empires; usage and prejudice, 
feudal pride, and feudal ignorance, systems built upon legendary lore, and 
conventional forms, instituted in the nonage of society, must soon yield 
to those inevitable changes which the right use of reason will effect. We 
cannot therefore do better than keep the mind from inactivity, and in 
this:volume there is plenty of matter for such an end. Knowledge, the soul, 
its immateriality and immortality, natural religion and its origin, men- 
tal associations in relation to discoveries, language, the Deity, revelation, 
are all introduced in a manner which show the authors to be men of 
reading and erudition ; and if they do not start much which is novel, they 
lay before us, in a condensed form, a good deal of raluable matter for re- 


flection, in a way which confers credit on their taste and talent. 
July, 1832,—von. Iv. NO. XV. N 
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4 General and Heraldic Dictionary of the Peerage and Baronetage of 
the British Empire. By Joun Burke, Esq. 2 Vols. 8vo. Fourth 
Edition. Colburn & Co. 


We lately noticed the extinct Peerage of Mr. Burke, a work of historical 
utility ; and we noticed it in terms of high commendation. The pre. 
sent Peerage, the best which we possess, is a monument of Mr. Burke's 
laborious investigations in the study of genealogy, to which he has now, 
we believe, exclusively devoted himself, and in which we think it impos- 
sible but he will meet success. The present edition is finely printed, 
and differs from those which preceded it in greater fidelity of detail, and in 
having wood-cuts of the arms at the head of every individual family, so 
that it is unnecessary to turn to another part of the work either for the 
arms or the motto. The dictionary arrangement of the work is a very 
great advantage—it is so easy to turn to the name sought by the simplest 
of all keys, the first letters of the name. There are some additions of 
considerable moment in the history of families, drawn from remote sources, 
in these volumes, and exceedingly interesting and curious. We are not 
aware that any thing more remains to be done in the way of improving 
this work which now comes up to all we can desire. We have only to wish 
Mr. Burke success in the walk of life which he has selected, namely, that 
of a genealogist. We should think this book one of the best recommen- 
dations for that profession: assiduity, zeal, and labour, combine in it; 
and there are no higher qualifications that we recollect for that intricate 
and laborious pursuit. 


The Original; a Weekly Miscellany of Humour, Literature, and the 
Fine Arts. pp. 16. Ato. 


Such is the title of a little work very well got up, and abounding not 
only in puns and witticisms, but in pleasant tales and good-natured criti- 
cism. It has, we perceive, reached its sixteenth number, and ranks 
among those cheap publications which are at present so rife, with the ad- 
vantage over them all, that its matter is not borrowed, but is in every 
number “ original” as its title, from the first to the last page. 


The Toilette of Health, Beauty, and Fashion, &c. 1 vol. 12mo. Witte- 
noon and Cremar. 


This, as the title imports, is a work mighty in cosmetics, washes, 
decorations, essences, depilatories, and similar matters, with numerous re- 
cipes for the dressing-room. We are bad judges in such abstruse matters, 
and can only say the volume is neatly printed, and well filled; and that 
itseems to justify the expectation held out in the title, of its usefulness 
in the art of personal embellishment. 


The Return of the Victors,a Poem. By W. Datrey. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Wilson. 


The “ Return of the Victors” is a poem meritorious in design, and very 
fairly executed. It has nothing, however, that soars in talent beyond 
numerous volumes of poetry which constantly issue from the press. Still 
it is something to be praiseworthy in design, and to enlist earnestly and 
vigorously on the generous side, the powers of a mind above the common 
mass of mankind in feeling and intellect. There are some short poems at 
the end of the volume which the reader will peruse with considerable 
gratification. 
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Descriptive Sketches of Tunbridge Wells and the Calverley Estate 

' ‘with brief notices of the picturesque scenery, seats, and antiquities, 
in the vicinity, embellished with Maps and Prints. By John Brit. 
ton, F.S.A. Longman and Co. 


This is a little work which was much wanted, to give the visitor at 
Tunbridge something more of information than he is able to glean from a 
common guide. It is got up with great neatness, and the engravings are 
beautifully executed. Tunbridge is a spot of some notoriety in our 
fashionable annals, and dates its origin, according to Mr. Britton, from 
Dudley, the third Lord North, as far back as 1606. There is a plate of 
the Wells in this volume, in which are twenty-two characters delineated 
on the parade, in the costume of the year 1748, by an artist resident 
there. How saddening the reflection, that not one of the chatacters. for 
the most part of high note, now survives. Johnson, Colley Cibber, Beau 
Nash, the Earl of Chatham, Richardson, Onslow, Garrick, &c., in the now 
hideous fashions of the time, treading the same ground which the modern 
beaux and belles promenade, unthinking of those who fluttered their 
hour of fashion away there before them. To the visitors at Tunbridge 
this work is indispensable, and they will find that the vicinity comes in 
for a share of notice ; nor is Summerhill and de Grammont forgotten, once 
the resort of beauty and the Stuart chivalry, now, we believe, the resi- 
dence of some London merchant or banker, and almost unknown. 


The Trials of Charles I., and some of the Regicides. Being Vol. 
XXXI. of Murray’s Family Library. 


This is in some respects an abridgment of the trials, and will be 
useful as a book of reference. There is a print of the king, and of his 
trial; and also a third, representing his execution, taken from an old 
Dutch print, which we do not believe authentic. Charles was beheaded 
opposite the banqueting house at Whitehall, through one of the windows 
of which he came out on the scaffold. This picture does not give the 
drawing of the front correctly, and the heads of the spectators reach the 
windows, which they could not do on the lower floor, much less on the 
second. There are old authentic engravings of the execution to be 
had in London, one with a perspective view of part of the palace of 
Whitehall. We wonder at the preference given to this, which cannot be 
faithful. 


The Scripture Garden Walk: comprising the Botanical Rapesiien and 
Natural History of every Plant occurring in the Sacred Scriptures, 
Sc. 8vo. | vol. Hatchard and Son. 


A very excellent elucidation of that part of sacred history to which it 
more immediately belongs—in fact, a companion to the books of the Old 
or New Testament, by which several passages relative to plants and 
trees are explained to readers not versed in botany. Some of these, from 


their translated names, involve seeming contradictions, as the mention of 


the mustard tree, for example. ‘The idea is ingenious, and the task very 
well executed for the attainment of the object intended. 


Lectiones Latine ; or, Lessons in Latin Literature, &c. By J. Row- 


botham, F.R.S.A. 8vo. Wilson. 


This is one of the best works of instruction in the Latin language 
which we have seen, and the merit of adopting translations is all which 
the author ascribes to it. We can cordially recommend it. 
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The Radical: An Autobiography. By the Author of the “ Member,” 
the “‘ Ayrshire Legatees,” &c. Fraser. 


Mr. Galt has not been so successful in this volume as in his preceding 
work. The “ Member” was excellent in the exposure of borough cor- 
ruption; but the Radical does not tell as well, for the vulgarity of the 
political character it is difficult to separate from the correctness of prin- 
ciples, which, though they may be pushed to an extreme, cannot be ren- 
dered ridiculous without mengne their character, which does not depend 
upon the individual. Borough corruption involved an obvious abuse of 
a thing, no matter who the agent might be. The removal of corruption 
cannot be ridiculed with effect, even if the agent be exceptionable ; and 
in attacking the latter, however there may be room for it, the principles 
are necessarily involved, and the effect is feeble. 


Scenes of the Belgian Revolution. By C. F. Henningsen, Author of 
“ The last of the Sophis.” 1 vol. 8vo. 


This is a volume of verse on most unpoetical themes, penned with 
earnestness, and a feeling for the cause of the foolish Dutch king, which 
his conduct one should think could hardly create in the breast of his best 
advocate. Dutch king’s squabbles and Dutch vrows, are alike most unpoe- 
tical subjects, and it could puzzle a cleverer writer than Mr. Henningsen 
to make any thing of them, that could fix the reader’s attention ; perhaps 
he has done all that could be done with such unmalleable materials. 


Popular Zoology: comprising Memoirs and Anecdotes of the Quadru- 
peds, Birds, and Reptiles, in the Zoological Society’s menagerie, with 
Sigures, Sc. 12mo. | vol. Sharpe. 


This book is a very necessary companion to the visitor to the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens. It is very neatly got up, with admirable wood cuts and 
outlines of the Society’s buildings in the Regent’s Park. The accounts of 
the animals are full and interesting, and with this volume in their hands 
we know nothing absent to the enjoyment of one of the best visual and 
mental treats which the metropolis contains. 


An Offering of Sympathy to Parents bereaved of their Children, Sc. 


teprinted from the American Edition. Simpkin and Marshall. 
12mo. | 


A very charming little work of consolation in a religious strain, point- 
ing the sufferer to numerous beautiful extracts from various writers, on 
the subject of bereavements. It should be in the hand of every parent. 


The Comic Magazine. No. I. Kidd, 


A merry little work, with some mixture of satire on manners and dress, 
very neatly got up, with wood cuts. It will raise a smile, and divert an 
idle moment as well as any publication of a similar kind with which we 
are acquainted. Some of the jokes are excellent. 


Specimens of the Tragic Chorusses, from Sophocles, &c. p. 32. 
Fellowes. 
These translations are not sufficiently striking to call for any critical 
remark, They do not rise beyond the standard of mediocrity, and will, 


a i on the author's account, disappoint him in their reception by the 
puoiic. 
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Sketch of a Plan for the Gradual Extinction of Pauperism and for the 
Diminution of Crime. By Rowianp Hint. pp. 62.” 


This is a well-intentioned pamphlet, recommending the plan of home 
colonies for the support of the poor, after the mode adopted in Holland 
and Belgium, where, in the last ten years, 10,000 persons, once paupers 
are now living in ease and comfort. We do not think that our author has 
considered all the obstacles to his scheme in this country. There is une 
doubtedly plenty of land cheap enough, and there are many and numerous 
advantages beyond what Holland affords, being so much more vopulous ; 
but neither in Holland nor Belgium are there taxes which would be likely 
to affect such institutions. Here, at the end of seven years, when we are 
told the scheme would return rent to the landowner, and give a surplus 
produce to the labourer, the tithe would come in and sweep away, alike 
the landlord's trifling rent and the fruit of the pauper’s industry, even sup- 
posing government gave up all king’s taxes. ° 


Damerara. A Tale. By Harrier Martineau. pp. 144. Fox. 


This is another of those most useful little works by the same authoress, 
entitled “Illustrations of Political Economy,” which we have before 
noticed. The present is an excellent tale, and we trust the series will be 
found eminent in promoting the happiness of the greatest number—the 
instrument of most extensive utility. 


A New and Complete Grammar of the French Language, with Exercises. 
By M. pe ta Ciaveriz£. Fellowes. 

Models of Modern French Conversation. By M. DE La CLaverie. 
Whittaker & Co. 


The Grammar before us is one of those improved works which the 
advanced knowledge of the times has called forth. The principal novelty 
is in the new arrangement of the verbs, designed to simplity, to the English 
scholar, the conjugations of those which are irregular ; in this respect the 
author has succeeded, as far as it is possible for any one so to do, but it 
may be questioned whether their difficulty is lessened. The Models of 
French Conversation are excellent; we know of none of so recent a date 
which can at all compete with them. 


Latin Delectus, with a Copious Vocabulary, for the use of the Edinburgh 
Academy. Oliver and Boyd, Edin. Simpkin and Marshall. 


This is avery useful work, not too copious, and yet full enough for every 
good purpose ; correct and clear. The arrangement of the matter is excel. 
lent, and it concludes with a good Vocabulary. We candidly recommend 
to all teachers and masters of schools this Delectus as one of the very best 


we have seen. 


The Diamond Gazetteer of Great Britain and Ireland, &c. with the Po- 
pulation Returns of 1831, and varicus useful Tables. Simpkin and 


Marshall. 


This is a very useful and neat little volume, adapted to the waistcoat 
pocket of the traveller and man of business. It contains a vast deal of in- 
formation in the smallest imaginable compass, truly a multum in parvo. 
It is, in short, one of those little works which confer so much honour on 
the spirit and taste of modern publishers, who seem determmed to leave 
the world nothing to desire that can administer to its Information. 











94 Notices of New Works. 


The Voice of Humanity. No. VIII. Published for the Association 
for Preventing Cruelty to Animals. pp. 50. 


This work emanates from a society well worthy of support by all 
humane and enlightened persons. It is patronized by a long list of most 
respectable individuals. The cruelty displayed to the animal creation in 
this country is beyond parallel among civilized nations. Bull-baiting, 
cock-fighting, dog-fighting, badger-baiting, are cruelties of the low and 
vulgar, Hare-hunting, horse-racing, and hard posting, of the higher 
orders. We trust that before half a century more elapses, the horse, 
except for the saddle, will be banished from our high roads. England, as 
we have heard truly observed, is the “hell” of these animals. Mr. W. 


A. Mackiunon, M.P., who has brought im a Bill for the Prevention of 


Cruelty to Animals, belongs to, and is a staunch patron of, this society. 


Beauties of the Rev. George Crabbe. With a Biographical Sketch. 
I vol. 12mo. Wilson. 


This volume consists of extracts from Mr. Crabbe’s works, and a very 
meagre account of the amiable man and excellent poet now no more. 
We wish these extracts may give a zest for his simple and truly excellent 
writings, which we fear are not glittering enough for the shallow taste 
of the present day. We are not aware that this work calls for any fur- 
ther remark. 


Memoirs of the celebrated Eugene Aram, who was executed for the 
Murder of Daniel Clark in 1755. pp. 64, 


This is a true account of this doubtful murderer, with some facts re- 
specting him not before known to the public. We say doubtful, for the 
conviction was on such infamous evidence, as in the present day would 
have been scouted out of court—it is worthy of perusal, because it con- 
tains facts. 


The Mother's Medical Guide. pp. 76. 


This is a useful little work for mothers of families: it appears to be 
carefully drawn up, and to contain nothing which is superfluous, or that 
the plainest understanding will not easily comprehend. It should be in 
all families. 


A New History, Description, and Survey of London, Westminster, and 
fara f §c. Partl. pp.48. Wilson. 


A pleasing and useful undertaking of great interest to all classes of 


readers, in the metropolis more especially. It seems compiled with judg- 
ment, and there is plenty of information for the sum charged on each 
number. We heartily wish this work success. 


“ Remember me ;” a Token of Christian Affection. pp. 180. Simpkin 
and Marshall. 


A little religious compilation from the works of esteemed writers, well 
calculated for the pocket in size, and worthy the notice of the religious 
world. 
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Notices of New Works. 95 


An Indian Tale,and other Poems. By B. Goucnu. 1 vol. 12mo. Wilson. 


This is a volume of poetry which will not sustain itself before the pub- 
lic for want of that lucid description and clear painting, which might 
make it easily comprehensible. The author is in one place utterly myste- 
rious, from his use of superfluous words, which close without letting the 
reader know what he intends. His lines are some of them utterly irrecon- 
cible to common sense. 


« Adown their vernal bosoms throb a thousand crystal rills.”’ 
Rills throbbing down the hill-side is strange phraseology. Then we have 


“ Poesy the balmy breath 
That hides within the spring-day wreath,” 


The Indian tale is sketched with a strange want of due keeping. Mr. 
Gough must change his style, and chasten his verse before he again comes 
before the public. 


Lives of Vasco Nunez de Balboa and Francisco Pizarro, from the 
Seonieh of Quintana. By Mrs. Hopeson. 12mo. Blackwood, 
dinburgh ; Cadell, London. 


The lives of these Spaniards from Quintana is a valuable present to our 
literature. Who Mrs. Hodgson is we do not know, but we feel greatly 
indebted to her for this volume, which is the second of Quintana’s. It is 
dedicated most fulsomely to the laureate, and is a chronicle of the most in- 
famous crimes which have been avenged upon the Spaniards of our time 
in the destruction of their yoke upon America. The horrors of the conquest 
of the aboriginal people of that country are almost too revolting for the 
mind to contemplate peaceably. This work will, we trust, be in the hands 
of all readers who desire to read how their crimes have been repaid on 
the conquerors of the Mexicans, how the Christian name has been stained 
with infamy. The blood curdles at its horrors. 





LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Gorton’s Population Returns, 1831. 8vo. 6s. 

Hansard’s Debates, 3rd Series, Vol. VII. 4th vol, of Session 1851. Royal 8vo. 
11. 10s.; 11. 13s. 6d. : 

Stonard’s Evidences of the Christian Religion, 8vo. 7s, 6d. bds. 

Lewis’s Second Series of Lessons on the Game of Chess. 8vo. 2%0s.; Fifty Games 
of Chess actually played, 8vo. 5s. , 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. XXX. History of Spain and Portugal. 4 vols. 
Vol. Il. 6s. cloth. 

Rev. D. B. Baker’s Discourses, &c. 12mo. 4s. bds. 

The Second Volume of the Family Topographer, by 8. Timms. 8vo. 

Hobart’s Analysis of Burnet on the Thirty-nine Articles, 12mo. 4s. 

Nugent's Life of Hampden, 2nd Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 11, 10s. 

Liddeard’s Tour in Switzerland. 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Dowling’s Introduction to Goldsmith's Grammar of Geography, 18mo. 9d. 

Henningson’ s Scenes in Belgium. @vo. 5s. 

Greisley’s Life, &c. of Pope Gregory VII. 8vo. 12s. 

Paul’s “Grecian Antiquities. 18mo. 5s. 

The Picture of India, 2nd Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s, 

Key to Ingram’s Mathematics, by James Trotter. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

Lives of {llustrious Scotsmen, by R. Chambers. Vol. I. Part I. 6s, 6d. 

ae Delineated, in Fifty Views. 8vo. 15s. 

Ouseley’s Statistics, &c. of America, 1 vol. Bvo. 9s. 
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96 Literary News.—Works in Progress. 


De Foe’s History of the Plague. 24mo. 4s. 
Roscoe’s Novelist’s Library. Vol. XII. Tristram Shandy, vol. II. 6s. . 
Early Discipline Lllustrated, by S. Wilderspin. 12mo. 5s. 

Edinburgh Cabinet Library. Vol, VI. British India, vol. I. 5s. 


Bland’s Hexameters. 3s. 
The Doomed. 3 vols. 1, 7s. 

Mayer on Atonement. 3 vols. 8vo. 1/. 14s. 6d. t 
Practical Hints on Landscape Gardening, by W.S. Gilpin. 8vo. 1/. 
David's Turkish Grammar. 4to. 1/. 8s. ; 
Fitzgeorge. 3 vols. 11. 11s. 6d, 
Popular Zoology. 18mo. 7s. 6d. 

An Argument against the Gold Standard, by D. G. Lubé. 5s. 
English Songs, by Barry Cornwall. 6s. 6d. 

Hind’s Manual of the Veterinary Art, 5s. 


Dailey’s Return of the Victors. 8vo. 6s. 
Beauties of Crabbe. 8vo. 4s. 6d. | 
Gough’s Poems. 5s. 

Whewell on the Free Motion of Points, First Part of Dynamics. 8vo. 10s. 6:7. 
Hansard's Debates, 2nd Series. Vol. VIII. 5th of the Session 1831. 1/. 4s. : 
Bewick’s British Birds. 2 vols. 8vo. 11, 16s. 


Slaney on British Birds. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
La Belle Assemblée, 15 vols. 7/. 17s. 6d. 
Flowers of all Hues. 32mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Ladies’ Cabinet of Fashion, Music, and Romance. Vol, I. 3s. 6d. 

La Coquetterie. 3 vols, 8vo. 11. 7s. | 
Hints on Wages, Banking, &c. Qs. 

Lord Hatton’s Psalter, with Appendix, 12mo. 6s. 
The Young Christian’s Sunday Evenings. Vol. ll. 12mo. 7s, 
History of England, by a Clergyman. Vol. III. 12mo. 7s. 
Henderson’s Scottish Proverbs. 12mo. 7s. ; 
Page's Fractional Calculation. 12mo. 4s, ) 


Scatchard’s Memoirs of the Celebrated Eugene Aram. 12mo. Its, 

Adventures of Barney Mahoney, by T. C. Croker. 8s. 

Richard of York, an Historical Novel. 3 vols. 11. 4s. 

Whittock’'s Painter’s and Glazier’s Guide. 4to. 2/. 14s. 

Mudie’s First Lines of Natural Philsosophy. 18mo, 5s. 

Treatise on the Millennium. 12mo. 3s. 

Scenes in our Parish. 2nd series, 5s. 

Letters from the Continent. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. 

Sermons, by the Rev. H. Caunter. 8vo. 12s. : 

Williams on Executors. 2 vols. 8yo. 2l. 10s. 

Edgeworth’s Novels and Tales. Vol. II. 5s. 

Gallery of the Society of Painters in Water Colours. No, II]. Imperial Prints, 
4to. 10s. 6d. Proof coloured, 4to. 18s, 

Lights and Shadows of American Life, by Miss Mitford. 3 vols, 11. 11s. 6d. 

Questions Concerning Parliamentary Jurisdiction, by Monsieur de Peyronnet. 
Ss. 6d. 

lélande, and other Poems. €&vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Messiah, a Poem, by Robert Montgomery. 8vo, 8s. 6d, 





LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


Reports had been circulated that the public were shortly to be gratified with a 
new work from the pen of Sir W. Scott. We regret to find that this great writer 
and excellent man has returned to England with no hope of ever delighting the 
world again—and with little of a much longer existence. 

Illustrations of Political Economy, No. 5, Ella of Garvaloch, by Harriet Marti- 
neau. 

An Introduction to the History of Philosophy, by Victor Cousin, translated from 
the French by Linberg. 











Literary News.— Works in Progress. 97 


The Rev. R. Cattermole has in the press, Becket, an Historical Tragedy ; the 
Men of England, an Ode—and other Poems. 

Extracts from the Manuscript Journal of the late Lieutenant-General R. B. Long. 

An Account of Anne Jackson, with some particulars concerning the Plague and 
Fire of London, written by Herself. 

A Fac-simile of the celebrated Hymn, ‘‘ From Greenland’s Icy Mountains,” by 
the late Bishop Heber. ; 

Fifteen Months’ Pilgrimage, through untrodden tracts of Khuzistan and Persia, 
in a journey from India through Turkish Arabia, Persia, Armenia, Russia, Old 
Poland, &c., by J. H. Stocquelu, Esq. 

A History of the Nonconformist Churches and Ministers in Yorkshire, by the 
Rev. Thomas Scales, : 

A Supplement to the Dictionaries of Webster and Johnson, being a Glossary of 
Obsolete and Provincial Words and Phrases, illustrative of Ancient Manners, Cus- 
toms, &c., from the MS, of the lite Rev. Jonathan Boucher, with additions by the 
Rev. J. Hunter, F.S.A., and J. Stephenson, Esq. 

Views of the Old and New London Bridges, Drawn and Etched by E. W. Cooke, 
to be published in super-royal folio, in parts, are announced as speedily to appear, 
accompanied by Historical and Descriptive letter-press. 

A Treatise on the Preparation of Printing Ink, both black and coloured, by Wil- 
liam Savage, Author of ‘‘ Practical Hints on Decorative Printing.” 

The Law and Practice of Elections, as altered by the Reform Act, &c., by C. 
Wordsworth, of the Inner Temple. ] 

A Compendium of Civil Architecture, by Robert Brindley. 

A Supplementary Volume, adapted to all former editions of the Conversations— 
Lexicon, is announced for publication, and is intended to embrace every Subject 
of interest that has occurred in History, Science, and Art, from 1829 to the present 
time, 

Mr. W. H. Harrison, Author of “Tales of a Physician,” is about to publish a 
Series of Tales, Historical and Domestic, The work is to appear in Numbers, and 
to be embellished with Engravings from Paintings and Drawings by the most 
eminent Artists. 

The continuation of Guicciardini’s History of Italy, (from 1534 to 1789,) by 
Signor Botta, will appear in Paris in ten octavo Volumes, in the course of the pre- 
sent year, 

The Second Volume of Professor Schlegel’s Edition of the Ramayana is finished, 
and will appear with the First Volume of the Latin Translation, which is nearly 
ready. 

My. Andrew Pritchard, Author of the ‘‘ Microscopic Cabinet,” intends publish- 
ing by Subscription, Micrographia ; or, the Natural History of several curious and 
beautiful minute Animals. 

Mr. C. E. Sowerby announces a small Edition of English Botany, a Prospectus 
of which is to be given with the first Number, to appear next week. 

The Rev. William Steven will shortly publish a History of the Scottish Church, 
Rotterdam. To which will be subjoined, Notices of the other British Churches in 
the Netherlands, and a brief View of the Dutch Ecclesiastical Establishment. 

Mr. T. W. Horsfield, F.S.A. is preparing for the press a History of Sussex, ém- 
bracing a topographical and descriptive Account of every Place of interest on the 
Sussex Coast, including a History of Brighton. 

The Rey. T. F. Dibdin, D.D. announces for publication by Subscription, a Course 
of Lectures on the Life of Christ—the Life of St. Paul—the Lord’s Prayer—the 
Liturgy of the Church of England—the Creeds and Sacraments of the Church of 
England. 

The Harmony of Religious Truth, asserted in a Series of Essays. By John 
Howard Hinton, M.A. 

A History of the King’s German Legion, from its Organisation in 1803, by Major 
Ludlow Beamish. 

Nearly ready, Qanoon-e-Islam ; or the Customs of the Moosulmans of India ; 
comprising a full and exact Account of their various Rites and Ceremonies, from 
the moment of Birth till the hour of Death, &c. &c. By Jaffur Shurreef (a Native 
of the Deccan ;) composed under the direction of, and translated by, G. A. Herk- 
lots, M.D. 

July 1832.—vou. Iv.—NoO. XV. 0 
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98 Miscellaneous, Philosophical, §c. 


Professor Lindley has at length definitively arranged, for immediate publication, 
the Genera and Species of Orchideous Plants, illustrated by splendid coloured 
Drawings on Stone, from Sketches by Francis Bauer, Esq. F.R.S., L.S., and H.S, 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the Gardens and Grounds of Woburn Abbey, by J. 
Forbes, Head Gardener to the Duke of Bedford, is now preparing for publication, 

The First Part of the First Volume of the Fossil Flora of Great Britain, by Pro- 
fessor Lindley and William Hutton, F.G.S.; illustrated by forty copper-plate En- 
gravings, and containing a preliminary View of the Subject, &c. &c. 

In a few days, an Introduction to the History of Philosophy, by Victor Cousin, 
Professor of Philosophy of the Faculty of Literature of Paris ; translated from the 
French by Henning Gotfield Linberg. 

Memoirs of Captain Heywood, Midshipman on board the Bounty at the time of 
the Mutiny. 

Mirabeau’s Letters, Anecdotes, and Maxims, during his Residence in England. 

The Reformer. A Novel. 

Attributes of the Deity. Essential Duties of his Creatures ; being the Religion, 
Morality, and Poetry of the Old Testament. Selected and arranged under proper 
Heads, for the Use of Schools and Young Persons, by Sarah Austin. 

Letters for the Press, on the Feelings, Passions, Manners, and Pursuits of Men, 
By the late Francis Roscommon, Esq. 

In the Press, in one thin volume, 8vo. A Memoir on Suspension Bridges, com- 
prising the History of their Origin and Progress, and of their application to Civ! 
and Military purposes ; with Descriptions of some of the most important Bridges : 
viz.—Menai ; Berwick ; Newhaven; Brighton; Isle de Bourbon ; Hammersmith ; 
Bath ; Marlow ; Shoreham ; Pont des Invalides at Paris; Pont D’Arcole; Tarnac ; 
Geneva, etc. Also, an Account of Experiments on the strength of Iron Wires and 
Iron Bars, and Rules and Tables for facilitating Computation relating to Suspension 
Bridges. Illustrated by Lithographic Plates and Wood-cuts, by Charles Stewart 
Drewry, Associate Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 





MISCELLANEOUS, PHILOSOPHICAL, &c. 


European Poputation.—A German periodical (Hesperus) contains some very 
fanciful speculations on the causes which affect population, from which we have se- 
lected the following particulars:—The increase and decrease of marriages in a 
country are naturally influenced by great events, such as peace and war, public 
prosperity and public calamities, famine and disease ; but here we are told, that 
political feelings exercise an influence: thus, in Prussia, the number of marriages 
was greatly increased after the expulsion of the French. During the years 1817, 
1818, and 1819, when the political prospects of that country were in their zenith, 1 
person was married in 98; in the subsequent years the numbers again fell to 1 in 
108, 1 in 111, and 1in 118, In France, from the year 1815 to 1822, the number of 
marriages was much less than before the Revolution, although the population was 
greater by several millions. After 1817, the number of annual marriages increased 
by about 8,000, and continued stationary at that rate till 1821; but, in 1822, after 
the evacuation of the country by foreign troops, the number quickly rose by 26,000, 
and, in the ensuing year, even by 40,000. But it again declined during the ob- 
noxious administration of Villele, and again increased after the overthrow of his 
ministry, Even in Russia, from 70 to 80,000 couples less than usual were married 
in 1812, 

The proportion of deaths among children under 5 years is also remarkable, as it 
seems to keep pace with the degree of education and comfort of the inhabitants. 
It is smallest in the large towns, and would be smaller still, if it were not for those 
who die in workhouses and hospitals, deserted by their parents. 

The degree of fertility of marriages seems to vary between 3,500 and 5,500 
children to 1,000 couples. The author, from an average of more than 77 millions of 
births, and 17 millions of marriages, all extending over a period of several years, 
comes to some results, from which we shall extract two or three of the most in- 
teresting. Toa thousand marriages, there were born in the 
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Learned Societies. 
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The Two Sicilies and Zealand being the extremes. Marriages appear to be less 
rolific, as the countries lie nearer to the north. 

A fourth point of importance in these investigations, is the growing excess of 
males over females, since the general peace ; which, if correctly stated, is not a little 
alarming, and seems to make a periodical return of war an indispensable evil. Thus, 
in Russia, the increase of males over females, in 15 years, was 804,455; in France, 
347,234; in Prussia, 69,764; in Naples, 25,796 ; in Bavaria, 8,398; in Bohemia, 
69,172, in Sweden, 15,195; in Wirtemberg, 6,877; in Hesse, 3,361; in Nassau, 
6,484 ;—briefly, in a total population of 101,707,212, an excess of 1,356,754 males. 
If this proportion be applied to all Europe, with a population of 215 millions, 
the excess of the males would amount, in the same period of peace, to 2,700,000. In 
the southern provinces of Russia, near the Caucasus, in the two Americas, and at the 
Cape of Good Hope, the disproportion is still greater, 


Poputation Rerurns or tue Russian Empire ror 1830,—The statistical tables 
of the state of the population of the empire (but only of the Greek religion) addressed 
to Synod, have just been published : we find in them the following general results : 
Births of males, 951,690; females, 892,576: total, 1,844,266. Deaths of males, 
682,709; females, 654,532 : total, 1,357,241. Excess of births, 507,025. Marriages, 
349,281. Among the year’s table of deaths of the male sex, we find above 1000 
upwards of 100 years of age, viz.: 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royat Sociery.—At recent meetings papers were read, and business trans- 
acted as follows : A paper was partly read entitled, On Herriot’s Astronomical 
Observations contained in his unpublished MSS., belonging to the Earl of Egre- 
mont, by S. P. Rigaud, Civilian Professor in the University of Oxford. Lord 
Oxmanton, M. P. and Woodbine Parish, H.B.M. Consul at Buenos Ayres, were 
admitted fellows. 

A communication on certain experiments with the pendulum, by F, Baily, Esq. 
has been read. The author, to ensure greater accuracy, and for the sake of con- 
venience, had forty-one pendulums swung in his own house, where he could 
pursue his experiments without interruption. In the outset of his paper, he draws 
the attention of the Society to the ever-occurring anomalies in the oscillations of 
pendulums,—no two yet having been found in exact accordance—which hitherto 
has baffled the care of the most ingenious. To remedy these discrepancies as much 
as possible, various experiments in air and in vacuo were tried. In this portion of 
the paper the results are not given, it being taken up chiefly with descriptions of 
the pendulums employed by Mr. Baily. On the table was placed Professor Rit- 
chie’s apparatus, by which the spark from a common horse-shoe magnet is made to 
detonate the oxygen and hydrogen gases. 

A report on Mr. Lubbock’s paper on physical astronomy, by Professors Whewell 
and Peacock, and the Rev. Henry Codrington; also a communication on certain 
irregularities in the magnetic needle, produced by partial warmth, and on the 
relations which appear to subsist between terrestrial magnetism and geological struc- 
ture and thermo-electrical currents of the earth, by Robert Were Fox, Esq.: and a 
paper by Mr. Perkins, on a new method of generating steam. 

Mr. Fox’s communication contained much information that was interesting, 
The author detailed a number of experiments on rocks: the thermo-electricity of 
granite became considerable on vitrification; porphyry, negative ; green-stone, 
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LOO Learned Societies. 


positive ; and s0 on, in a very anomalous manner, which is attributed to the struc- 
ture of the rocks. Ores, too, like rocks, differ in their thermo-electrical quality : 
by inquiry, however, that cause and effect by which the universe is bound together, 
might be clearly traced through apparent irregularity in nature, The results of ex- 
periments of a different kind were then detailed. Granite, when heated to red- 
heat, increased in bulk from one-fiftieth to one-sixtieth ; porphyry, one-fifty-sixth ; 


green-stone, one-eightieth, kc.; but they decreased to their original limits when 
cold. 


Royvat Courece or Puvsictans.—The registrar lately read a communication from 
the physician to the embassy at Constantinople, dated March 1832, on cholera, and 
mode of treatment,—particularly in reference to the use of the lancet. The author 
properly enough considers the disease as one of congestion: for restoring the lost 
balance of the circulation, he recommends bleeding and dry friction. When the 
disorder was ravaging Constantinople last year, so beneficial were these means, 
that vast numbers of persons in the earlier stages of attack were seen crowding the 
surgeons’ and barbers’ shops, and after submitting to the operation of blood-letting, 
going away as if nothing had happened. When the blood has assumed that tar-like 
appearance which characterises putrid blood, friction with towels dipped in spirits 
was found to be an excellent restorative ;—internally brandy and laudanum were 
administered, and in the convalescent state mild mucilaginous liquors. The author 
observes, that immunity from attack depends considerably on the state of the mind. 
The inhabitants of Pera, he says, suffered dreadfully, consequent on the alarm occa- 
sioned by the great fire which happened there last August.—A portion of a paper on 
perspiration was then read: it was written by the elder Dr. Heberden nearly a cen- 
tury ago. The son, in a note to Sir Henry Halford, draws attention to the advances 
which science has made since that period, and therefore apologises for bringing 
forward a communication of so old a date. 


Roya Institutiox.—Mr. Edwards read a paper on the various and successive 
improvements in the practice of lithotrity, and the instruments required in its opera- 
tions, Baron Heurteloupe himself addressed the auditory on the same subject. Mr. 
Faraday produced a new fowling-piece, possessing a curious principle in percussion, 
which he briefly explained. This gun is the invention of Mr. Wilkinson, conjointly 
with Mr. Moser, who has obtained a patent for it. The principle consists in the 


introduction of the priming into the barrel, and firing it in that situation at the top of 


the powder. ‘The priming, being fixed in the wadding or shot cartridge, is struck by 
a fine steel pin, which passes through a sheath or tube surrounded by the gunpowder ; 
and the advantages are, that no operation of priming is required, that being done in 
the act of loading ; there is no flash or smoke; it is perfectly water-proof, and not liable 
to miss fire ; and the whole charge of powder must be ignited, in consequence of being 
fired from the top and exactly in the centre. As this was the last evening meeting for 
the season, Mr. Four took occasion to advert to the success which had distinguished 
it, and called upon the members to treasure up their exertions for the next year. 


Royat Socrery or Lirerature.—aAn article entitled ‘‘ Etruria,” has been read from 
a manuscript by Sir W. Gell, on Roman topography ; in which the author enters at 
considerable length into a discussion upon the origin of the nations inhabiting that 
part of the Italian peninsula, their connexion with the Pelasgi and the Celts, the arrival 
of colonies of Tyrrhenians or Lydians, from Asia Minor, and the migration of Siculi 
or T'yrrhene Pelasgians to Athens, where, according to Pausanias, they were employed 
in constructing of the wall of the erepeie. A paper has been read on Panathenaic 
vases by J. Millingen, Esq. The writer illustrated with great learning the following 
subjects of inquiry, in regard to these beautiful remains of ancient art, viz. 1. the 
various purposes to which vases were applied by the Greeks; 2. Reasons peculiar to 
the Athenians for proposing fictile vases as rewards to the victors in the public games ; 
3. the true reading of the inscriptions on the Panathenaic amphore. 


Rovat Asrronomicat Socirry.—The following communications were lately read : 
On the transit of Mercury of May 5th, from the Astronomer Royal, Mr. Riddle, 
Mr. Simms, and Professor Hamilton. On the occultation of Saturn, on May 8th, 
from Capt. Smith, Mr, Simms, and the Rev. M. Ward. New method of clearing 
the moon's distance, by Baron Zach. Method of ascertaining the rate of the moon’s 
variations in right ascension, by Lieut. Raper. Determination of the solar parallax 
from various observations of the transit of Venus in 1769, a posthumous paper by 
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Don J. J. de Ferrer; and two other papers. Five gentlemen were elected fellows, 
and M. Legendre, of the French Institute, was chosen an associate. 


Royat Astatic Sociery.—The report of the council for the past year announced 
an increase in the number of members elected since the last anniversary as com- 
pared with the year preceding ; but, at the same time, lamented the loss of many 
valuable members by death within the same period ; amongst whom were espec ially 
noticed Sir James Macintosh, C. Butler, Esq., Capt. Trant, Col. Mark Wilks, and 
other distinguished men. After some minor details, the report concluded with a 
sketch of the Society’s prospects, which were considered highly favourable. 


Grovocicat Socisry.—A paper was lately read describing a large boulder stone, 
which occurs on the shore of the Appia, in Argyleshire, by J. Moxwell, Esq. and 
communicated by W. Smith, Esq. A paper was next read on bones of diese eros 
and hyena, found in Cefn Cave, in the valley of Cyffredan, by the Rev. E. Stanley. 
A third was read on the basalt of the Titterstone Clee Hill, in Shropshire,---being the 
concluding of a memoir on the Ludlow district, begun at a former meeting, by J. 
Robinson W right, Esq. 


Socrery or Antiquanies.—At recent meetings Mr. Rogers exhibited one of two 
stone cannon balls recently found at Woolwich, about fourteen feet below the surface 
of the ground. Mr Blake exhibited a Roman urn, found at Cisbury Hill, near Fin- 
don, in Sussex. Mr. Woolcomb, of Plymouth, communicated a dese ‘ription of a 
recent discovery of gold and silver coins near that place, supposed to be Celtic or 
British, although it had been the opinion of some that the Britons had no gold or 
silver coins before the invasion of the Romans. The council of the Society 
exhibited drawings of the ground-plan and elevations of the N.W. tower of Canter- 
bury Cathedral. Mr. Barling exhibited an Anglo-Saxon seal of brass, with the legend 
“ Sigillum A2lfrici.” It was found near Winchester, and is supposed to have be- 
longed to Alfric, Earl of Mercia, who, about the year 991, was entrusted by Ethelred 
II. with a considerable fleet against the Danes, to whom, however, he betrayed the 
fleet. Mr. Crofton Croker exhibited four bronze weapons found in the Thames near 
Kingston, described by him as Roman ; but we should be rather inclined to consider 
them British, from their form and appearance ; and an antique smoking-pipe, very 
small in its dimensions, also found near Kingston. Mr. Kempe communicated draw- 
ings, with a description, of the monument of John de Sheppey, Bishop of Rochester, 
discovered concealed behind some loads of plaster and rubbish in Rochester Cathe- 
dral, during the repairs of that edifice in the year 1805. The costume of the Bishop’ 8 
effigy is exceedingly rich ; in illustration of which Mr. Kempe detailed the ancient 
ceremonial of the investiture of bishops. John de Sheppey was elected Bishop of 
Rochester in 1352, and died in 1360. Mr. Rudge exhibited a ground-plan of the 
Abbey of Evesham, in Worcestershire, with drawings of architectural ornaments, 
painted tiles, &c, accompanied by a description of the discoveries made by the exca- 
vations and researches of Mr. R. and his father, between the years 1811 and 1630. 
The secretary announced that the 24th Vol. of the Archeologia, was ready for delivery 
to the members. The reading of Mr. Todd’s paper on Flamborough Head as the 
Occellum Promontorium of Ptolemy, and Filey Bay as the Sinus Salutaris, was cone 
cluded. Mr. Woodward, of Norfolk, exhibited a collection of drawings of remains 
of antiquity. Mr. Knight exhibited drawings of Roman pottery, and other remains 
of antiquity, found in the bed of the Thames in preparing for the foundations of 
New London Bridge. A paper from Mr. Logan was read, accompanied by two 
drawings descriptive of an ancient fort in Scotland. Mr. Gage communicated an 
account of the present state of St. Alban’s abbey church ; and Mr. Ellis copies of 
three documents in the British Museum, addressed to Queen Elizabeth in the year 
1582—one from the Stationers’ Company, praying for support in their exclusive rights ; 
the others on the opposite side of the question, complaining of the monopolies of the 
stationers and booksellers.—Mr. Cole at a meeting, June 7th, presented a drawing 
of a bronze figure of a bull found in Cornwall, Lieut.-Col. Juan Gillindo, pre- 
sented some antiquities found in central America, consisting of four plaster tablets 
taken from an ancient tower, a jar, a head of pottery, and some masks or faces of 
idols. The Rev. T. Rackett. communicated an account of several discoveries of 
Greek coins at Abbey Milton, Five Barrows, and other places in Dorsetshire, seve- 
ral of which, in fine preservation, he exhibited; some were of Seleucus 1., who 
founded the kingdom of Syria, a.c. 312, and others of very remote antiquity. Sir 
Thomas Philips communicated copies of an ancient chartulary, and other documents 
relative to the priory of Trenly, (such was the name, as near as we could catch it,) in 
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Kent, discovered at St.Omer’s, in France. These documents will be of assistance 
in completing the new Monasticon. 

Rovat Geocrarnicat Sociery.—At the first anniversary meeting, a very satis- 
factory report was made of its affairs. From this it appeared that 450 members had 
now joined the Society, and paid their contributions to its bankers: that of the sum 
thus accumulated, 3,657/. 10s. was invested in the purchase of 4,0001. 3} reduced 
stock, leaving, on the 3ist March last, a balance in the banker's hands of 6111. 14s. 7d. 
and that the annual income of the Society was about 700/., exclusive of his Majesty’s S 
gracious donation to it of fifty guineas yearly, to constitute a premium for the 
encouragement of geographical science and discovery. Particulars were also given 
of the expenditure, which for the first eighteen months did not much exceed a year’s 
income, The report was ordered to be printed for the use of the Members ; and the 
election of Council and Officers for the ensuing year was proceeded in. 

The following were re-elected :—President, Right Hon. Lord Goderich; Vice- 
Presidents, G. B. Greenough, W. R. Hamilton, Esqrs. ., Col. ape ; Treasurer, John 
Biddulph, Esq.; Secretary, Capt. M‘Konochie; Foreign Secretary, Rev. G. C, 
Renouard ; Counsellors, Francis Bailey, Esq., Captain Beaufort, John Britton, 
Ww. Brockedon, Robert Brown, Esqrs., Sir A. de Capell Brooke, Hon. M. Elphinstone, 
Colonel Sir A. Frazer, Sir J. C. Hobhouse, Colonel Sir J. T. Jones, George Long, 
R.1. Murchison, Thomas Murdoch, Esqrs., Captain Smith.---In the room “of John 
Barrow, Esq. who retired from the vice-presidency, R. W. Hay, Esq. was chosen ; 
and in the places of Lord Althorp, Captain Basil Hall, Mr. Hay , Major the Hon. G. 
Keppel, Col. Monteith, Sir G. Murray, and Lord Prudhoe.---Mr. Barrow, Mr. A. Bach, 
General Sir A, Bryce, Mr. W. P. Craufurd, Captain Owen, Dr. Richardson, and 
Mr. John Ward, were elected into the Council. 

May 2.—A paper was read, on the geological structure of the north-eastern part of 
the county of Antrim, by James Bryce, jun, Esq. M.A., member of the Belfast 
Natural History Society, &c., and communicated by Mr. Murchison. May 16.---A 
paper was read by Rev, Adam Sedgwick, Woodwardian Professor in the University 
of Cambridge, on the primary stratified schistone group of Cumberland. 


Society or Arnts.—Among the most important proceedings, the gold Isis medal 
was given to Mr. J. W. Green, for his improvement in framing and flooring of ships. 
The chairman declared himself happy in being able, from his professional knowledge, 
to add his testimony to the utility of this invention. Mr. W. Kennish received the 
gold Isis medal for his method of concentrating a ship’s broadside. The large silver 
medal and £15 were presented to Mr. Lane, for a very ingenious instrument for 
describing spirals. The gold Ceres medal was awarded to Dr. Wallich, superin- 
tendent of the Botanic Garden at Calcutta, for specimens of Indian woods collected 
and described by him. The chairman remarked, that many species of Indian timber 
might be advantageously used in our naval architecture, and this collection he consi- 
dered would very much tend to make us acquainted with the means of procuring it, 
The large silver medal was also conferred on Mr. J. Hemming, for the invention of a 
safety tube for the combustion of explosive gases. This invention, consisting of a 
brass cylinder, about four inches long and three quarters of an inch in diameter, i is 
filled with equal lengths of the finest brass wire, which are wedged closely and for- 
cibly together by a pointed rod driven through the centre of them. The interstices 
between the wires are in effect congeries of extremely small metallic tubes, which 
permit the gas to pass freely through, but by their cooling and conducting power 
effectually prevent the recession of flame. The spaces between the wires are infi- 
nitely wnt we than the apertures in the finest wire gauze, and the tubes possess the 
decided advantage of unbroken continuity ; hence the decided superiority of this in- 
strument over the whole safety-chamber, which is filled with layers of wire gauze. 
Above sixty prizes were awarded for subjects in the Fine Arts, many of which were 
of considerable merit. 

Camprince Purtosornicat Society.—A memoir, by J. Hogg, Esq., was lately 
read, containing descriptions of the classical plants of Sicily, founded on personal 
observations of the author, and compared with the mention of them found in ancient 
authors—Theophrastus, Dioscorides, Pliny, and the poets Theocritus and Mosehus. 
Professor Henslow exhibited drawings illustrative of his memoir on the classifica- 
tion of mignonette. Professor Cumming performed a series of experiments illus- 
trative of Mr. Faraday’s recent discoveries in magneto-electricity. At the anniversary 
meeting the treasurer's accounts were read and passed, and officers elected for the 
ensuing year, 
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MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


Kept at Edmonton. Latitude 51° 37’ 32” N. Longitude 3’ 51” West of Greenwich. 


The warmth of the day is observed by means of a Thermometer exposed to the North in the 
shade, standing about four feet above the surface of the ground. The extreme cold of the night is 
ascertained by a horizontal self- registering Thermometer in a similar situation. The daily range 
of the Barometer is known from observations made at intervals of four hours each, from eight in 
the morning till the same time in the evening. The weather and the direction of the wind are the 
result of the most frequent observations. The rain is measured every morning at eight o'clock. 



































| 1832 | Range Range | Prevailing Rain Prevailing Weather. 
" io | Wnts Le.) 
| Ther. | Barom. _ _- 
May | 
23) 40-71 30,16-30,22 N.W. \Clear. 
24) 45-71 30,23-30,23\N.b. E.& S.W.! Generally clear. 
25| 45-71 30,16-30,07,  S.W. | Generally clear. 
26| 46-70 30,07-30,00. N.W. Generally clear. 
27| 39-67 '29,96-29-84 N. <— Generally clear. i 
28) 43-72 |29,96-29,87 S. b. 4 Generally clear. 
29) 40- 69| At 29,84 S. Ww. \C ‘loudy, with frequent showers during the day. 
30) 41-64 29,86,29,69, S.W. 5225 |Cloud, rainy in the evening. 
31| 38-65 29, 57-29, 45) Baw’ o 53 |General cloud, with rain. 
June | | 
1) 43-59 le9,56-29,61| S.W. | ,175 |Except the evening, cloudy, with frequent rain. 
2) 35-68 |29,66-29,84) N.W. E Generally clear. 
3) 49-69 (29,76-29,54) N.E. Cloudy. 
4 49-63, At 29,46) N.E.& 8. E. | ,025 |General cloud, with frequent showers. 
- 48-63 29,46-29,53| S.E. & S.W. | ,225 Cloudy. 
6 45-61, At 29,46 S.W. ‘Cloudy. 
7| 43-59 '29,49-20,51| S. b. W. 025 |Cloudy ; a heavy thunder storm in the afternoon. 
8) 40-62 29,57-29,69} N.W.& S.W.} ,775 (Cloudy. 
9| 44-65 '29,76-29,70} S.W. 05 |Cloudy. 
10; 40 63 29,75-29,83) S.W. sl Generally cloudy, thunder and showers at times. 
11| 41-67 29,81-29,70) N.E. ,125 |Cloudy, with frequent showers. 
12) 43-69 29,60-29,46) S.E. 35 (Cloudy, with frequent showers. 
13) 54-70 29,46-29,49 S.E, | ,175 Generally clear. 
14| 52-71 29,56-29,66) S.W. \Generally cloudy, with showers. 
15| 51-67 29,86-29-92) 5.W. | ,2 Cloudy, with showers, 
16, 51-70 29,96-30,03) S.W. |,f (Generally clear. 
17\ 51-73, At 30,03) 5.W. 025 |Except the morning clear; rain in the morning. 
18 52-77 30,04-30,06 S.W. Generally clear. 
19 50-74 30,06-30,02) S.E. Generally clear. 
20 51-74 |29,96 29,92) N. W.&N.b.E Generally cloudy. 
21\ 45-70 29,90-20,84, N.E. & S.E. Generally clondy ; rain in the evening. 
22 51-67 vee -29, 58) S.E. 445 «|General cloud, incessant rain daring the morning. 











Edmonton. Cuartes Henry Avams. 





NEW PATENTS. 


R. Montgomery, of Johnstone, Renfrew, in Scotland, for his construction of \a 
machine for a new mode of spinning cotton, silk, flax, 
Communicated to him by a foreigner. April 26, 1832 

Sir C. W. Dance, of Hertsbourne Manor Place, Bushy, Hertford, for improvements 
in steam boilers, April 28, 1832. 

J. Holt, the younger, of Whitby, York, for the application of a mode or process for 
preparing and manufacturing certain fibrous substances. April 28, 1852. 

C. Axon, of Heaton Norris, Lancaster, for an improvement in the machines called 
throstles and doubling frames, made from cotton, silk, linen, woollen, and other fibrous 
substances. May 1, 1832. 

G. Goodlet, of Leith, for a new method of preparing rough meal from ground wheat 
or other grain, previous to their being dressed for flour ; also rough meal from ground 
barley, malt or other grain, previous to their being put into the mash-tun for brewing 

or distilling. May 3, 1832. 

R. J. Hendrie, of Blossom Street, Shoreditch, 

of improving dyed silk, May 3, 1832, 


and other fibrous substances. 


Middlesex, for an economical mode 
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J. Heathcoat, of Tiverton, Devon, for new or improved methods of draining and 
cultivating land, and new or improved machinery and apparatus applicable thereto, 
which machinery and apparatus may be applied to divers other useful purposes, 
May 15, 1832. 

', A. Busby, of the Wick Road, Hove, near Brighthelmstone, Sussex, for an im- 
proved method of producing the circulation of fluids through pipes, cisterns, or other 
vessels applicable to the warming or cooling the interior of buildings, and to other 
purposes. May 15, 1852. 

Parents 1n Amenica.—By an official document laid before Congress, it appears 
that no less than six thousand inventions have been secured by patent since the 
establishment of the Patent Office in 1793. The plough has been made to undergo 
124 improvements; 119 threshing machines have been invented. That great 
problem, the extraction of butter from cream, without fatigue to the operator, has 
been solved in eighty ways by the inventors of eighty churns; and the laundress 
has been allowed her choice out of 125 machines; 123 machines have been invented 
for making nails; the number of new spinning machines exceeds 100; the number 
of improvements in the loom is 73; and in the manufacture of hats 43; the number 
of steam engines exceeds 100; that of stoves is nearly the same; there have been 
42 new ways contrived for manufacturing combs ; four new machines for paring 
apples have been invented, and three gridirons ; pencil-cases, ramrods, razors, and 
suspenders have each been subjected to various improvements. An invention has 
been patented under the name of “ dog-power,” another termed an “ elevator of 
pots and kettles,” and a third, destined for a useful domestic purpose, under the 
very sonorous Greek name of ‘* Hacmagalactophorus.” 





COMMERCIAL AND MONEY MARKET REPORT. 


TueRre are so many contradictory reports in circulation respecting the state of 
trade generally, that it is difficult to arrive at the truth, for political opinions 
are much mixed up with them, according to the varied opinions of the indivi- 
duals who give them. In taking a dispassionate view of this subject afforded 
to us by communications upon which we can rely, we should say, that trade is still 
suffering under the effects of the cholera regulations and the Reform Bill. The 
one checked foreign commerce, and the other has produced so strong an interest 
throughout the country as entirely to occupy the public mind and cause commercial 
operations to be suspended, transactions in manufactures particularly. Colo- 
nial produce has been in tolerable demand, in consequence of the advices from 
the Continent noticing an increased consumption there. Shipments of indigo 
have also taken place to some extent, but the home demand, owing to the limited 
business in the manufacturing districts, has been very trifling. From the same 
cause the markets for raw cotton and wool have been dull. Since our last report 
there have been sales of tea and silk at the India House, which have both gone off 
freely. The increased consumption of tea within these last ten years is extraordi- 
nary, and particularly on the Continent, where it was formerly not much in use. 
The last declaration of the East India Company was 8,400,000 lbs, the largest that 
was ever known, and yet the sale went off at an average advance as compared with 
the previous sales’ prices of $d. per lb. The stock of silk on hand is not large, and 
that circumstance has caused this sale to be more animated than the former one, at 
an increased value of 1s. 6d. readily given. The new customs’ duties, proposed by 
Mr. Poulett Thompson, have created a good deal of sensation in the City, but we 
refrain from commenting npon them, because we are satisfied that they must under- 
go considerable modifications before they can become the law of the land. Depu- 
tations of traders of all classes are calling at the Board of Trade upon the subject. 

Tus Money Marxet.—English Securities have been considerably influenced by 

itical events since our last. The insurrection at Paris caused Consols to decline 
from 65§ } to 844 }, and although they have rallied from that low quotation, they 
still remain at 843 3. The immediate cause that now affects Consols is the scarcity 
of money on the Stock Exchange, which has been severely felt by jobbers and 
brokers. Exchequer Bills have undergone a diminution in value. At one period 
they were as low as 6.8, but they have now advanced to 9.10. There is no 
parti¢ular feature in the Foreign Market. Belgian Bonds are yery heavy at 75} 
74}, and jobbers seem inclined to get out of them. 
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Bankrupts. 


PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 
On Monday, 25th of June. 


ENGLISH STOCKS. 


Consols 85 one-eighth.— Bank Stock 198 half, 
199 half.—Indian Stock shut.— Reduced 83 five- 
eighths.-Three and a Half Reduced 91 one- 
eighth, three-eighths.— New Three and a Half 
shat.—Four per Cents. 100 seven-eighths.—India 
Bonds 1 dis. par.—Exchequer Bills, 9. 10. 


FOREIGN STOCKS. 

Belgian Bonds 73 half,74 half.— Brazil 45, 46. 
—Chilian 16. 17.—Columbian 11. 12,— Danish 
64 half, 67.—Dutch 43 one-quarter, half.— 
French 96. 97.—Do. Three per Cents. 66. 67.— 
Greek 30 half, 31 half.— Mexican 29. 30.—Por- 
tuguese 43 half, 44 half.—Russian 98 half, 99. 
—Spanish 14 three-eighths, five-eighths. 





BANKRUPTS. 


FROM may 29, TO JUNE 19, 1852, INCLUSIVE. 


May 22.-W .Sangster, Holland Place, Lambeth, 

builder.—T. Greenhill, Great Dover Street, Sur- 
rey, flour dealer.—R.S. Dixon, Fore Street, Lam- 
beth, flour factor.—W. D. Graham and J. Tate, 
Newceastle-upon-Tyne, linen drapers.—J. Vose, 
Serle Street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, boot maker. 
T. S. Barnes, Cheapside, warehouseman.—R. 
Bywater and W. B. Bywater, Waltham Abbey, 
Essex, grocers.—J. Orbell, jan, Walsingham 
Piace, Lambeth, flour dealer.—J. Croft, Bruns- 
wick-row, Queen’s Square, wine merchant.— 
C. Botham and C, Brinsden, New Bond Street, 
miliiners.—S. Bousfield, Heaton Norris, Lan- 
cashire, saddler.—T. K. Wilson, Pocklington, 
Yorkshire, tanner,—J. Harding, Nailsea, So- 
mersetshire, baker.—W. Swainson, and T. Muas- 
tell, London, warehousemen.—J. D. Gorely, 
New Bond Street, brush maker.—J. Mansfield, 
Rillingborough, Lincolnshire, mercer. — H. 
Leach, Rochdale, @annel manufacturer. 

May 25.—W. Grant, Jermyn Street, chair- 
maker.—H. Hargrave, Hall, straw-hat manufac- 
turer.—R. Gibbon, Wateringbury, Kent, brew- 
er.—T. Joynson, West Wycombe, Bucks, lace 
dealer.—J. Dodson, Great George Street, Ber- 
mondsey, merchant.—T. Mitchell, Strand, ho- 
sier.—J. Harling and Z. Harling, Brixton Road, 
bakers.— H. Movld, Chertsey, grocer.—R. 
Thompson, Old Street, St. Luke’s, hardware 
dealer —J. Laws, Great Yarmonth, Norfolk, 
linen draper.—T. Ward, Coichester, innkeeper. 
—J. Colliver, Helston, Cornwall, hatter.—T. 
Franklin, Portsea, baker.—T. D. Thorp, Man- 
chester, linen draper.—S. B. Fry, Bristol, ha- 
berdasher. — K. iversedge, Primrose Hill, 
Yorkshire, clothier.—H. Battersly and ©. Bat- 
tersly, Hindley, Lancashire, cotton spinners.— 
J. M. Worthy and J. D. Worthy, Exeter, 
merchants.— J. Wilson, Toohtill, Yorkshire, 
blanket manufacturer. 

May 29.—M. Gibbon, West Peckham, grocer. 
—R. Mark, Thanet Place, Temple Bar, money 
scrivener.—J. F. Elliot, Cateaton Street, che- 
mist.—T. Hudson, Northbrook, Godalming, 
Surrey, cattle salesman.—W. Wickwar and J. 
Wickwar, Bagnor Mills, Newbury, Berks, pa- 

er makers.—J. Weston, Barge Yard, Buck- 
ersbury, wine merchant.—W. Russell, Enham 
Narsery, Battersea, nurseryman.—H. Compton, 
St. John’s Place, Battersea, stage-coach propri- 
etor.—J. Morgan, High Street, Kensington, 
porkman.—T. W. Williamson, Lothbury, cloth 
factor.—J. U. Graburn, Barton-upon-Humber, 
Lincolnshire, lime burner.—R. Thomas, Gelly 
Gare, Glamorganshire, coal master.—J. Scho- 
field, Liverpool, victualler.—J. Painter, Liver- 
pool, innkeeper.—W. Matthews and G. Thomp- 
son, Copthall Buildings, merchants.—J. Swet- 
tenham, Wirksworth, Derbyshire, scrivener.— 
T. Lunt, Chester, builder.—R. Hall, Kingston- 
upon-Hall, tobacconist.—J. Atkins, Oxford, 
cabinet maker.—W. Pagett, Birmingham, ho- 
sier.—W. W. Harris, Hotwells, near Bristol, 
Victualler. 

June 1.—G. F. Faller, Ramsgate, grocer — 
J. Etiiot, Chatham, grocer.—W. Laun, St. 
Mary-at-Hill, slopseller.—A. T. Edwards, Idol 
Lane, Tower Street, bricklayer.—H. Battersby 
and C. Battersby, Hindley, Lancashire, cotton 


June, 1832.—vou. Iv. No. xiv. 


spinners.—I. Dickinson, Ulverston, Lancashre, 
scrivener.—W. Packwood, jun. Warwick, gro 
cer.—R, Allmand, Wem, Salop, victuailer.— 
J. Cooper, Ryde, Isle of Wight, cornfactor —J. 
Marshall, Bradford, Yorkshire, ironmonger. 
J. Barlow, Leek, Staffordshire, victualler.—J. 
Sanders, Birmingham, droggist.—W. F. Fassell, 
Baltonsborough, Somersetshire, tanner.— J. 
Love, North Street, Havant, Hants, ironmon- 
ger.—W. Dingley, Birmingham, victualler. 

June 5.—J. Walker, Gower Street, school- 
master.—A. Goldschmidt, C. W. Stokes, and EB. 
Meyer, Great St. Helen’s, merchants.—J. 
Ritchie, East Lane, Walworth, baker.—J. Bil- 
ham, Leaping Bar public-house, Old Street, St. 
Luke’s, licensed victualler.—C. Bartram, Bank- 
side, Surrey, oilman.—T. Warington, Guilford 
Street, wine broker.—R. C. Battyll, Horn Ta- 
vern, Doctors’ Commons, tavern keeper.—W- 
V. Foxwell, Clapton, Gloucestershire, cattle 
dealer.—W. Yarington, Swaffham, money scri- 
vener.—J. West, W. Taylor, and T. Walker, 
Newport, Monmouthshire, corn merchants.— 
J. Bawden, Devonport, painter.—S. Sibel, Nor- 
wich, veterinary surgeon.—W. F. White, Nor- 
wich, furnishing ironmenger.—P. Clarke, Moat 
Hall, Shropshire, maltster.—S. Bryars, Chester, 
silversmith.—E. Halsall, Bristol, watch maker. 
—W. H. Lockett, Manchester, wine merchant. 
E. Higgins, Dadley, Worcestershire, hatter,— 
W. Bates, Lees, near Oldham, Lancashire, cot- 
ton spinner.—T. Stoner and T. Stoner, jan. 
Berwick, Yorkshire, corn millers.—W. Blag- 
burn, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, apholsterer. — T, 
Lock wood, Huddersfield, Y orkshire,woolstapler. 
—T. Lockwood, jun. and J. Cockburn, Hudders- 
field, Yorkshire, woollen cloth manufacturers. 

June 8.—1. T. Welchman, Holborn Hill, linen 
draper.—S. Reed, Hawkhurst, Kent, black- 
smith.—D. Haybittle, sen. Peckham Wharf, 
Kent Road, coal merchant.—T. Edwards, Aus- 
tin Friars, merchant.—J. White, Maddox Street, 
Hanover Square, artificial florist warehouse- 
man.—J. Driver, Cambridge, hatter.—E. Ingle, 
Westbromwich, Staffordshire, builder.—R. Wit- 
son, Weighton, Yorkshire, tanner.—W. Clark, 
East Retiord, brazier.—-S. Kirk, jun. Kimber- 
worth, Yorkshire, butcher.—D. Stubbs, Bolton, 
draper. 

June 12.—J. Hubbard, Bridport Place, New 
North Road, Hoxton, victnaller.—J. Worsel- 
dine and W. Thomas, Castle Yard, Castle Street, 
Holborn, Carpenters.—J. Pike, Hope Terrace, 
Shepherd’s Bush, baker.—J. B. Bostock, Wen- 
lock Basin, Middlesex, screw manufacturer.— 
W. White, Regent Street, ironmonger.—T. Tho- 
nas, Osnabargh Street, Regent's Park, builder. 
—W. M‘Capin, Belfast, provision merchant.— 
J. Clarke, Newport Pagnel, Bucks, corn dealer. 
—G. Gingell, Stroud, Gloncestershire, victual 
ler.—J. Richmond, Great Grimsby, Lincoln- 
shire, surgeou.—S. Roberts, Redditch, Worces- 
tershire, draper.—J. Jackson, Bingham, Not- 
tinghamshire, uailer.—J. Goulden, Methiey, 
Yorkshire, corn ftactor.—T. Lockett, and C. 
Penswick, Manchester, engravers.—H. Wood, 
Bristol, innkeeper.—J. Aspinal, Liverpool, ban- 
ker.—5S. Collier, sen. and 8. Collier, jan. Wit 
ney, Oxfordshire, blanket manufactorers.—W, 
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Sedwick, Manchester, linen merchant.—G. 
Barehead, New Malton, Yorkshire, corn mer- 
chant, 

June 15.—T. Morris, Westbromwich, Stafford- 
shire, iron roller dealer.—H. Smith, Salisbury 
Street, Strand, wine merchant.—J. Ryalls, 
Fleet Lane, hardwareman.—W. Minet, London 
Road, furnitare broker—W. Gammow and E. 
Edinends, Dake Street, Portland Place, for- 
Hishing ironmongers.—T. Hamper, Cracifix 
Lane, Bermondsey, maltster —H. W. od, Bris- 
tol ,innkeeper.—J. Sparrow, Tettenhall, Stafford. 
shire, maltster.—J. Skidmore, Nottingham, bob- 
bin maker.—J. | te Liver ool, car proprie- 
tor.—T. Foord, Liandrinio, Montgomery shire, 
innkeeper. 

June 19.—R. Joy, jun. Covent Garden, hotel 
keeper.—J. Hopkins, Dover Road, Southwark, 
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carrier.—J. James, Upper Seymour Street, 
Euston Square, coal merchant.—N. Richards. 
Brudenell Place, New North Road, Hoxton. 
carpenter.— B. W. Pike, Duncan Terrace, City 
Road, ornamental paper manufacturer.—\\ 
Ritchie, Greenwich, coal merchant.—J. PF. 
Saunders and C. A. Saunders, Leadenhal! 
Street, merchants.—W. Whitaker, Bath, So 
mersetshire, broker.—B. Hobday, Albion House, 
near Birmingham, factor.—A. Southon, Witte; 
sham, Isle of Oxney, Kent, grocer.—T. V. 
Holmes, Gloncester, corn merchant.—J. Sheas 
by, Snitterfield, Warwickshire, victualler.—J. 
Barber, Bideford, Devonshire, grocer,—E. H. 
Pollard, Ne aan yon-Tyne, corn merchant. 
(. Pierce and { 

Gloucestershire, com road maker.—A. canning 
ham, Liverpool, bricklayer. 


Voodward, Mangotsfield, 











HISTORICAL REGISTER, 
POLITICAL JOURNAL,.—Juty 1, 1852. 


House or Lorns.—May 18.—No debate on any question came before the House. 
Earl Grey announced his reinstatement, and gave notice he should move that the 
House go into a Committee on the Reform Bill on the 2ist. On that day the House 
went into Committee accordingly, when Leeds, Birmingham, and Manchester, 
were carried and agreed to stand part of Schedule C. 

May 22.—The House divided on the enfranchisement of the Tower Hamlets, 
which was carried by 91 to 36 in favour of Ministers, leavi ing a majority of 55 that 
the district stand part of Schedule C. The Finsbury, Marylebone, and Lambeth 
districts, Bolton, Bradford, Brighton, Halifax, and Macclesfield, were agreed to ; 
as were Oldham, Stoc kport, Stoke-upon-Trent, and Stroud. Schedule D was next 
discussed, and on the 23d finally agreed to. On E being debated, Lord Ellenborough 
moved that six members be given to the County of Lancaster. The motion was lost 
by a majority for Ministers of 55. 

On the 24th, the House again divided on the 24th clause of Schedule E, when there 
appeared in favour of Ministers a majority of 61. 

On the 25th, on the motion for going into the Reform Bill, the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry denounced a Mr. Larkin, at some Northern meeting for treasonable words 
uttered there, but no motion was made, and the remaining clauses of the Bill were 
carried without a division. The House then adjourned to the 30th, when the Mar. 
quis, after an exculpation of himself from the charge of intriguing against Ministers, 
avowed his enmity to the present Bill. The House then went into Schedules A and 
3, which had been postponed, and both were carried without any motion or division 
against them. The Report was ordered to be received. 





June 1—On the Report of the Committee being brought up, the Earl of 


Carnarvon said that he merely rose, and for the last time, to exercise the only privi- 
lege which was left him, now that the independence of their Lordships’ House asa 
deliberative assembly was destroyed, of protesting against the present most uncon- 
stitutional proceedings. He bowed acquiescence to the present measure, not from 
a conviction of its utility, but from necessity. Iiaving said this, he had only to state 
‘inaddition, that he, and hehoped other Noble Lords beside him, would take no part 
whatever in the third act of the farce now going forward, but leave Noble Lords op- 
posite to address empty benches, excepting those indeed which were filled by their 
own satellites. Several amendments were proposed, but they were all negatived.— 
The Marquis of Salisbury then moved that the rights of all voters of distranchised 
towns should be preserved by allowing them to vote for the nearest enfranchised 
place within seven miles, or if there be no enfranchised place within seven miles, 
that then they should be allowed to vote for the county. This was also nega- 
tived, and Schedule A was agreed to.—Lord Wharncliffe then moved that Schedule 
B be rejected; but this was negatived, and Schedules B and C were agreed 
to without remark. His Lordship then moved that Chatham and Rochester 

return only one Member, on the ground that they were Government boroughs.— 
Lord Durham denied that these boroughs were Government boroughs ; the ‘work- 
men in the Dock-yards could not vote unless they were 101. holders, ‘end few or 
none of them were in that situation—The Earl of Haddington moved an amend- 
ment, with a view of confirming municipal boroughs, and to supersede the-necessity 
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of appointing returning officers, that the Corporation should discharge that duty at an 
election ; and that Corporations should be created in boroughs for that purpose from 
among those with 10/. qualifications. These amendments were negatived. A few 
verbal amendments were then agreed to in several of the clauses, and on the motion 
of the Lord Chancellor, the Bill was ordered to be engrossed with the amendments, 
—Earl Grey then moved that the Bill be read a third time on Monday the 4th. 

June 2.—Several Bills were forwarded a stage. 

June 4.—The third reading of the Reform Bill was moved after some unimpor- 
tant explanations from Lords Wharncliffe and Harrowby.—Earl Grey rose and stated 
that he suffered from illness, which he feared would be too apparent before he sat 
down. It would be impossible for him not to say something after the speech of the 
Noble Earl, which was not so much a vindication of that Noble Earl’s conduct, as 
an attack on his Majesty's Ministers. For himself and his colleagues he trusted 
their conduct would be vindicated in the opinion of the public and of posterity, 
Ilis conduct was dictated by a sincere desire to promote the good of the country. 
From the whole responsibility of the measure now before the House he was not dis- 
posed to shrink. Ministers were called upon by the state of the country to meet a 
necessity which they did not create. The measure had been so often discussed in 
all its views and bearings, that it appeared to him there was nothing new to say on 
the subject. The principal point which he (Earl Grey) had at present to do 
was, where he was charged with inconsistency of conduct. As a Member of that 
House, anda servant of the King, it had been said that he bad forgotten to stand by 
that Order to which he belonged, and to which he was pledged. He might have 
errors, and he might have judged ill; but he declared before their Lordships and 
the country that he stood firmly by the institutions of his country, to whic h he was 
sincerely attached: but thatthere were times and seasons when some thing more was 

required than mere admiration of these institutions. Lord Bacon had declared that 

time was the greatest innovator, and called for changes. ‘The constitution of the 
country, beautiful as it was, and excellent in its practical eflects, required to be re- 
novated : such was its situation when he came into oflice, which he only assumed on 
the understanding that Parliamentary Reform, amongst other measures, was to be 
recognised ; he had made that a condition of accepting office. His object, and that 
of bis colleagues, in bringing forward the measure of Reform, was to make it so 
satisfactory that no further agitation on that head should take place. There was 
only one of the two courses left for him to pursue, either to be furnished with the 
means of carrying the present measure, or to resign; as an honest Minister of the 
Crown he could do nothing else, He had tendered advice which was rejected. He 
should uphold those principles which he had espoused, and which were as dear to 
him as his life's blood. His object was to carry the measure to a successful issue, 
and he was happy to say that it was so near its completion. What the result of that 
measure might be it was not for man to say. Of this he was certain, that Reform in 
Parliament was necessary. It had been said by a statesman whose opinion was 
valued, that ifthe House of Commons was not reformed from within, there would be 
Refers from without with a vengeance. Looking to the commotion in the country 
during those few. days which followed the resignation of the present Ministry, could 
their ‘Lordships put their hands on their hearts, and say, if this measure was not 
speedily settled, the greatest danger would not have ‘ensued.—Lord Wharncliffe 
maintained that the majority of the House had not been opposed to all Reform of 
Parliament ; but it was to the extent or to the mode that they had objected. In 
general terms he blamed the measure for being the cause of much mischief that had 
taken place in the country, and he said there were things in the Bill of themselves 
unjust, and which would cause continual discontent. He had himself never called 
the Bill a revolutionary measure, but if it passed into a law he would contend the 
means by which it had been passed would admit of no other designation than revolu- 
tionary.—The Lord Chancellor put the question, ‘‘ That the Bill be read a third time.” 
The House divided, when there appeared (no proxies were used)—For the third 
reading, 106—Against it, 22: Majority, 84. The Lord Chancellor then put the 
question, ‘‘ That this Bill do now pass.” ‘The usual declaration was made without 
a division, ‘‘ The Contents had it.” 

June 5.—No motion of importance came before the House. 

June 6.—The Keform Bill was returned from the Commons, and several peti- 
tions presented. 

June 7.—The Royal Assent was given by Commission to the Reform Bull, 
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June 8.—The House went into Committee on the Sentence of Death Bill ; and 
then adjourned to the 14th, when various p: titons were presented and the House 
divided upon the Norfolk Assizes Bill, wh«n there appeared for the second reading 
a majority of 21. 

House or Commons.—On the 18th of May, Lord Althorp announced the assurance 
of Ministers, that the Reform Bill would be carried. Sir R. Peel explained his 
conduct and his refusal to take office on condition of carrying an extended measure of 
reform. Various other speakers entered into explanations ; and Lord Milton with- 
drew certain resolutions, of which he had given notice. 

May 21.—Lord R. Grovesnor presented his Majesty’s answer to the Address. 
The second reading of the Scotch Reform Bill was moved, and Lord Stormont called 
the attention of the Hlouse to certain libels in the Sutirist paper, and was answered in 
an able speech by the Attorney-General. 

May 23.—The house divided on the Liverpool Franchise Bill, 34 being the majority 
in favour of its being read a second time. 

May 24.—Numerous petitions were presented against Negro Slavery, and Mr. 
Buxton moved for a Committee to consider the best mode of effecting its extinction. 
Lord Althorp moved a verbal alteration of Mr. Buxton’s motion, whic -h was carried by 
a majority of 163 to 90, 

May 25.—Mr. Stanley moved the second reading of the Irish Reform Bill, and the 
House adjourned to the 30th, when the Printer of the Dublin E vening Mail was called 
before the House for a breach of privilege. The House went into a Committee on the 
Bill for Abolishing the Punishment of Death, the report of which was brought up. 
The house divided on the Privilege Assent Bill—for the second reading, 38 against 4. 

May 31.—Petitions were presented against the Government plan of Education. 
Mr. Sheehan, the printer of the Dublin Evening Mail, was committed to the custody 
of the Serjeant-at-Arms, for printing a document relating to the Vithe Bill, surrepti- 
tiously obtained. The House divided on a motion of Mr. Trevor to alter and amend 
the Beer Act—12 for and 109 against it. 

June 1.— Mr. Sheehan was discharged on payment of his fees. The House went 
into Committee on the Scotch Reform Bill, when Sir J. Murray moved that all the 
large Counties should have two members. The motion was lost by 168 to 61. The 
Punishment of Death Abolition Bill was read a third time. 

June 4.—The House went into a Committee on the Scotch Reform Bill, and several 
alterations were suggested, but no division took place. A message from the Lords 
announced the bearer of the Reform Bill with its amendments. 

June 5.—Lord J. Russell rose to move that the House do agree to the Lords’ 
Amendments to the Reform Bill, briefly adverting to the character of the leading 
amendments, observing that they were v erbai, and to other alterations which made the 
Bill more clear or efficient ; and that in no instance was the character of the Bill 
altered in principle or impaired in efficiency. One of the principal amendments was 
in a clause moved by the Member for Bodmin to prevent the creation of fictitious 
freeholds, which their Lordships thought too restrictive, and had made some alter- 
ation, which the House, he thought, could feel no difficulty in agreeing to. The next 
amendment was in the 10/. freehold qualification, which was intended to make it more 
perfect. The next was in the 10/. household clause, which extended it to all buildings, 
and would extend the right of franchise. He was glad the House of Lords had intro- 
duced an extension of the clause, and not a limitation of it, and was confident the 
House would willingly agree to it. There was an alteration in the registering which 
he thought an improvement. A person sending his name to the overseer, and no 
notice being taken of it by that officer, would have the power of going before the 
barrister, and by proving that fact, be registered ; and would also have the power to 
correct any mistake in his name or address. There was another important alteration, 
extending the time for passing the Boundary Bill, which in the Bill was mentioned 
would be passed by the 20th of June, from which time the registration should com- 
mence. ‘lhe amendment allowed the registration to take place from such 'time as his 
Majesty in Council should appoint. There were some verbal alterations of minor 
importance ; but he was happy that all the disfranchisement and all the enfranchise- 
ment provided by the Bill remained unimpaired and unchanged. The Noble Lord 
then moved that the House agree to the Lords’ Amendments. 

June 6.—IThe Reform Bill was carried with the assent of the House to the House 
of Lords’ amendments. The Scotch Reform Bill was forwarded a stage. 

June 7.—The. House attended the House of Lords to hear the Royal Assent given 
to the Bull, 
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June 8.—After some unimportant business, the House divided, during the reading of 
the Dover Bill in - Committee, that progress be reported. ‘The motion was lost by 
43 to 18; majority 2 

June 13.— lhe Irish Reform Bill was recommitted, and several divisions took 
place upon its various clauses, and the further consideration was postponed to the 
following Monday. 

June 14.—Mr. H. L. Bulwer moved for a Committee to consider of the expe- 
diency of reducing the Tax on New spapers. After considerable debate, the motion 
was withdrawn.---Mr. D. W. Harvey rose to move for leave to bring in a Bill to give 
to the Court of King’s Bench the power of compelling the Benc hers in the four Inns 
of Court, in certain cases, to admit persons as Students and Members of the said 
Inns. In the course of a long speech the Hon. Member attacked the Benchers for 
their conduct towards him and Mr. Wooller, and dwelt upon the defects and abuses 
of the present system. He was replied to at some length by the Attorney-General, 
and supported by Mr. O'Connell, Mr. Lennard, and others. A division was called 
for, when the numbers were for the motion 52, against it 68; majority against the 
motion 16.---Mr. Stanley moved for leave to bring in a Bill to restrain, in certain 
cases, party processions in Ireland.—The object of the Bill was not to prevent any 
manifestation of political opinions or feelings, but merely to prevent those religious 
processions in Ireland which were calc ulated to foment religious animosity, and gene- 
rally terminated in bloodshed. -The motion was opposed by Mr, Maxwell, who 
praised the conduct of the Orangemen, of whom he professed himself to be one, and 
contrasted it with the conduct of the Radicals in this country.---Mr. Shaw said the 
proposed Bill was a mockery of legislation. It was levelled against one class of 
the people of Ireland, while a Catholic rebellion raged in Ireland, headed by Catholic 
Priests.---Mr. M. O'Connell and Colonel Percev al opposed the motion, and Sir R. 
Peel, Mr. H. Grattan, and Mr. Crampton, vendre it.—The motion was agreed to. 





MEMOIRS OF PERSONS LATELY DECEASED. 
Baron Cuvier. 


Died in Paris, on the 15th of May, Baron Cuvier. This illustrious naturalist sur- 
passed all who preceded him, from the days of Aristotle, in the reform which he 
effected in the sciences of observation. His religion (the Protestant faith) put 
difficulties in the way of his education ; and, at a subsequent period, his active mind 
gave him, in the German University of Heidelberg, such an unenviable polemicut 
superiority, that he was led, by the persecutions which it entailed, to abandon the pro- 
fession of the church. The learned Geoffroy St. Hiliare was the first to discover in the 
pursuits of Cuvier the indications of that superior mind which was destined to eclipse 
his master: and he obtained for him an appointment to the school of natural history of the 
Garden of Piants. The career of the two friends terminated in one of the most 
abstract discussions presented by the annals of natural science. Both proceeded in 
the same way to remodel the principles, and to fix the classifications of naturalists, on 
the anatomy ‘of function ; and yet how different are the results, The intimate know- 
ledge of animated nature, obtained by long observation ; the most curious experiments 
on the possibility of frustrating even nature in the generation of species ; and a study 
of her own deviations from her ordinary or normal structures, led Geoffroy St. Hilaire 
to see in the whole of the animal creation a uniformity of structure and unity of com- 
position, which only in the changes produced in the elective affinity of organs, by the 
necessity of performing new functions as the circumstances become changed, lead to 
that infinite variety of form and aspect, with whic h it pleased Omniscience to people 
and adorn the earth. The characteristic of Cuvier’s mind, was rather accurate obser- 
vation than the grasping ideality of his contemporary ; and though all his researches 
exhibit acomprehensive scope of thought, yet all was so well disciplined by his 
habits of actual investigation, that he cannot be said ever to have committed an extra- 
vagance in theoretical deduction ; and the same admirable perfection of the contem- 
plative faculties which makes genius merely the application of common sense to new 
ideas, prevented him from ever erring so far as to enter the domains of hypothesis. 
His lectures on Comparative Anatomy have been preserved, ‘hey exhibit an un- 
equalled assiduity of research, and were the basis of the natural arrangement of the 
animal kingdom which he presented to the world in the Reégne Animal. Having as- 
certained the real situation which insects should occupy in the scale of creation, he 
left the arrangement of the orders and genera to Latreille, who had already shown 


himself to be one of the most scientific entomologists of the day. The dissections of 
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the molluscous animals, which were undertaken to ascertain the natural affinities and 
real importance of that.singular class of beings, were published under the Baron's 
immediate superintendence. The constancy of form and structure, which this 
naturalist had perceived to characterise those separate creations whic +h nature ap- 
peared to mark out as distinct species, led him to conc eive that the lost forms of the 
earth, the animals of former worlds, might be grouped, and their affinities to living 
tribes be established by an inspection of fragments, however small, There was no 
occasion to travel to test the truth of this deduction ; the basin of the French metro- 
polis contained within itself all the materials necessary for the investigation, and, to 
assist him in the mineralogical part of the inquiry, he associated M. Brogniart with 
himself ; and the establishment of a new order of formations in the geological series, 
was one of the first results. Thus, in prosecuting one branch of science, the mind of 
Cuvier was led to effect an imp yrovement in another, as vast as it was unanticipated. 
‘The anatomical part of this inquiry, as it stands incorporated in the museum of the 
Garden of Plants, and in the great work on Fossil Remains, will be one of the most 
lasting monuments to the author’ sgenius. As secretary to the Academy of Sciences, 
Cuvier was called upon by Napoleon to write the history of the modern progress of 
the sciences of observation—a task which he accomplished with equal ability and 
modesty ; and the annual report of a similar nature, which it was a part of his duty 
to present to the same learned body, brings down that history to the present time. 
‘The biographical. memoirs of learned naturalists, foreigners or countrymen, written 
during the same period, are also so numerous as to fill several volumes. His last 
course at the College of France—and latterly he had not lectured much at the 
Garden of Plants—was on the ancient history of the natural sciences, and shewed 
all that learning which had obtained for him a seat in the three Academies of the 
Institute of France. Cuvier married the widow of the naturalist Duvaucel, and had 
by her three children, two sons and a daughter: none of them survive their parent. 
His daughter died only afew years ago, and was considered .as the most accomplished 
and lovely ornament of the soc iety in which she moved, It was at this period that 
he discontinued his lectures on comparative anatomy, and he never totally recovered 
the shock which he experienced on that occasion. 

Cuvier founded the Museum of Comparative Anatomy, and was extremely liberal 
in giving strangers access to its treasures, until he was robbed by persons from these 
islands : after that he became distrustful of students from this c ountry. In visiting him, 
strangers were shown through a series of from six to seven small apartments, which 
were so many separate libraries, each having a chair and a table loaded with periodicals 
or prints. ‘The last but one was the room “for the preparations immediately wanted, 
or making under his eye, and was kept at a high temperature. The next room was 
his study, in which he walked about behind a “desk that nearly traversed the room, 
and was covered with separate folios of paper ; so that when examining one 
wnimal, he could put the results of the examination of the different systems down in 
their appropriate places : and the same method was applied to other subjects of inquiry 
or of composition. Among other public situations which he filled, we find him a 
member of the council of public instruction, a counsellor of state, a minister of foreign 


worship, a censor of public writings, and, after the revolution of 1830, a peer of 


France. His great work on Fishes had always been a favourite undertaking with 
him, and had proceeded as far as the sixth volume. He was born at Montheliard, 
in 1769; and 1s said to have died of a paralytic affection of the esophagus. His body 
was examined by several of the most eminent pathologists of the present day ; and his 
brain is said to have presented a mass of extraordinary volume, weighing 3lbs. 154 0z. 


Setines BenTuamM. 





Died on the 7th ult. in Queen-square-place, Westminster, Mr. Jeremy Ben- 
tham, in his eighty-fifth year. During the late unhealthy season he had been 
subject to repeated attacks of bronchitis, but he had recov ered from the first severe 
attacks with so much vigour, that it was considered by many he would return to his 
former health, and he again received the visits of distinguished foreigners and of those 
with whom he was in the habit of friendly intercourse. He had taken up a portion 
of his manuscripts for the third volume of his unpublished constitutional code. 
Another attack of his disorder, however, arrested his labours for ever. Only a portion 
of his works has been printed ; and of those printed, some, such as the ‘ Essay on 
Judicial Establishments,” have never in reality been published. Prince Talleyrand, 
who at all times professed his high admiration of the author, made proposals to get a 
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complete edition of all his works in French, published in Paris, A short time before 
his death he had projected a new work on Language, and one on Mathematics, 
Amongst the unpublished works is one on the use of Language, with a view to the 
giving certainty to the expression of the will of the legislature, Besides those which 
were ‘edited by the late M. Dumont, others, which are little known in England, have 
great reputation on the continent of Europe, and in North and South America. 
Mr. Bentham was a bencher of Lincoln’s-inn, and was the father of the bar. In con- 
formity with the desire of his father, he practised for a short time in equity, but his 
death left him with a moderate fortune, and the free choice of his course of life, when 
he immediately abandoned al! prospects of professional emolument and honour, and 
devoted the whole of his subsequent life to those labours, which, he believed, would 
produce the greatest happiness to his fellow-creatures. His extreme benevolence 
and cheerfulness of disposition were remarkable. He manifested a desire that 
his body should be devoted to the purpose of improving the science of anatomy—and 
so determined was he on this point, and so resolved to secure its execution, that he 
expressly warned three friends to whom he intrusted this delicate matter, of the diffi- 
culties they would have to overcome, and the obstacles they would encounter, and 
then asked them if they would undertake the task ; and they pledged themselves 
to see his intentions carried into effect—the body was laid on the table of the ana- 
tomical school, Webb-street, Borough. His friends—those who knew him best, and 
had enjoyed most happy hours with him—might not have been displeased, though 
affected by the sight. He looked calm and serene, presenting, as Dr. Smith observed. 
an appearance that might reconcile those who have the most horror of a dead body, to 
the aspect of death. Taken in conjunction with the fact that Mr. Bentham devoted 
his life to the improvement of mankind, and gave up his body to the same benevolent 
end, there was much in the appearance, combined with the reflection, to excite admi- 
ration. In compliance with Mr. Bentham’s wish, Dr. 8. Smith delivered a lecture 
over the body on the usefulness of anatomical knowledge to the community. On this 
occasion no demonstration of any of the parts was given. Dissection was not actually 
begun—even the brain had not been removed ; and Mr. Bentham was as in life, except 
that the living spirit had departed. Dr.S. Smith profited by the occasion to pronounce 
a spirited eulogium on Mr. Bentham, praising his integrity, his benevolence, his 
cheerfulness, and, above all, his devotion to the i improvement of jur isprudence. He 
then adverted to the source of those prejudices which the last act of Mr. Bentham is 
so well calculated to remove, and ascribed them chiefly to the aversion men have to 
behold a corpse, particularly the corpse of a friend. The best remedy, he seemed to 
think, was to induce them for once steadily to look on the face of a dead friend, when 
all that was turbid in passion had fled, and there was beauty greater than the sc ulptor’ s 
art could achieve. A numerous audience testified, by their deep silence, their just 
appreciation of the lecturer’s appropriate address. Dr. Smith also made demonstra- 
tions on the body, precisely as his friend wished—“ useful for instruction.” 


ALEXanNvbeER Nim™o, 


Lately in Dublin, Alexander Nimmo, Esq., F. R.S. and M.R.1. He was born at 
Kirkcaldy, in Scotland, in 1783, and educated at the grammar-school of Kirkcaldy ; 
afterwards studied for two vears at the College of St. Andrews, and finally completed 
his studies at the College of Edinburgh. At the age of nineteen he was appointed 
Rector of the Inverness Academy, by the unanimous vote of the proprietors, after a 
severe contest. While occupying this office, Mr. Nimmo was first employed ina 
public capacity, at the recommendation of Mr. Telford, by the parliamentary com- 
missioners for fixing and determining the beundaries of the Scottish counties. This 
undertaking he accomplished during the vacations, and performed it in the most able 
and satisfactory manner. Shortly after this he was again recommended by Mr, 
Telford to the commissioners for reclaiming the bogs of Ireland. In this situation he 
became well a quainted with the habits and wants of the Irish peasantry, and his 
reports and maps of the Irish bogs would alone have handed his name with credit to 
posterity. After completing the “Bog Surveys, Mr. Nimmo went to France, Germany, 
and Holland, and personally inspected the great works of those nations. On his 
return he was employed in the construction of Dunmore Harbour, a work of magni- 
tude and utility. He was employed by the Fishery Board in making surveys of “the 
harbours of Ireland, and constructing harbours and piers all round the coast. He 
was also employed by the Ballast Board to make a chart of the whole coast, which is 
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now published, and is executed with great skill and accuracy. He likewise compiled 
a book of sailing directions for St. George’s Channel and the Irish Coast. During the 
great distress in the year 1822, he was appointed engineer to the “ Western District” 
of Ireland, and from the outlay of £160,000 up to 1830, he caused, by the improve- 
ment of land and the formation of what may be termed new settlements, no less an 
increase of revenue in that district than £160,000 per annum. In reviewing Mr. 
Nimmo’s professional practice, its extent and variety are calculated to excite surprise. 
Upwards of thirty piers or harbours on the Irish coast were built under his direction - 
also Perth Cawl, in South Wales; he designed the Wellesley Bridge and Docks, at 
Limerick ; and latterly was engaged in Lancasbire, projecting a railway from Liver- 
pool to Leeds, and also the Manchester, Boston, and Bury railway. He was con- 
sulting engineer to the Duchy of Lancaster, the Mersey and Irwell Navigation, the St. 
Helen's and Runcorn Gap railway, the Preston and Wigan railway, and Birken head 
and Chester railway. In addition to his classical and mathematical knowledge, Mr. 
Nimmo was well versed in modern languages, particularly French, German, Dutch, 
and Italian, and was also acquainted with practical astronomy, chemistry, and geology ; 
a paper of his showing how geology might become available in navigation, was 
published in the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. He was also the author 
of the article on Inland Navigation in Brewster’s Cyclopedia ; also, in conjunction 
with Mr. Telford, of that on Bridges, and with Mr. Nicholson of that on Carpentry. 





Besides these, he wrote several papers for various periodicals, 





ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The Rev. G. Sproston to the Perpetnal Ca- 
racy of Oklbury, vacant by the resignation of 
the Rev. W. R. Holden.—The Rev. S. Pidsley, 
A.B. of Worcester College, Oxford, to the Rec- 
tory of Uplowman, Devon, void by the resigna- 
tion of the Rev. R. Skinner.—The Rev. J. 
Gale Dobree, A. M. to the Rectory of New- 
bourn, Suffolk.—The Rev. C. Langdon, B.A. of 
Qaven’s College, Cambridge, to the Vicarage of 
Queen Camel, Somersetshire.—Mr. C. Crofts, 
to the Mastership of Woodbridge Grammar 
Schooi—The Rev. R. Prowde, M.A, to the Per- 

etual Caracy of Hovingham, in the North 

iding of Yorkshire —The Rev. R. S. Barter, 
B.C.L., to the Wardenship of Winchester Col- 
lege, vacant by the death of the Bishop of 
Hereford—The Rev. E. Lewis, to the Rectory 
of Lianbedr, Brecon, vacant by the death of the 
Rev. Archdeacon Payne.—The Rev. J. Beadon, 
to the Rectory of Holeombe Burnell, Devon. 
—The Rev. W. C. Bennett, M.A. to the Vicar- 
age of Corsham, void by the resignation of the 
Rev. J. A. Methuen.—The Rev. C. Kingsley, to 
the Rectory of Clovelly, North Devon. —The 
Rev. A. P. Savaders,M. A., Student ef Christ 
Charch,tothe Head Mastership of the Charter- 
house School. 





Married.—At Halton Chapel, Cheshire, the 
Hon. R. B. Wilbraham, eldest son of Lord 
Skelmersdale, to Jessy, third daughter of Sir R. 
Brooke, Bart. 

At All-Souls Church, Marylebone, J. Braba- 
zon, of Mornington House, county of Meath, 
Esq. to Amelia, only daughter of Sir H. E. 
Austen. 

At Christ Church, Mr. G. W. Wetten, to Miss 
Briggs. 

At Edgbaston, the Rev. T. Mosely, Rector 
of St. Martin’s Birmingham, to Margaret Au- 
gusta, youngest daughter of J. Tilson, Esq. 

At Hastings, the Rev. C. Molyneux,to Maria, 
second daughter of Vice-Admiral J. Carpenter. 

At Egham, the Rev. T. Stevenson, to Louisa 
Georgiana, daughter of the late Colonel Lardy. 

At St. George’s Church, Hanover Sqnare, 
Viscount Boyle, son of the Earl of Shannon, to 
Emily Henrietta Seymour, youngest daughter 
ot Lord George Seymour. 

At St. George’s, Hanover Square, Sir Tho- 





mas Digby Legard, Bart. to the Hon. Miss 
Duncombe, daughter of the Earl of Fever- 
sham. 

At Hensingham, Cumberland, the Rev. T. 
Benson, A. B. to Elizabeth, only daughter of 
the late Rev. John Wheatly, A.M. 

At Upwell, Cambridgeshire, the Rev. G. J. 
Huddleston, to Ann, second daughter of Wil- 
liam Lee, Esq. 

At Sidmouth, the Rev. J. H. Bradney, of 
Hurcot, Somersetshire, to Mary, second daugh- 
ter of the late Lieut.-Col. Boland. 

At Tor, Devonshire, C. K. Sivewright, Esq. 
to Lancy, youngest danghter of the late Rev. R. 
Vivian, Rector of Bushey, Herts. 





Died.—At Berlin House, Dawlish, Sir Wil- 
liam Grant, late Master of the Rolls, 

At Tivetshall, Norfoik, the Rev. T. Talbot. 

At Thurston, Elizabeth, relict of the late Rev. 
C. Tyrell, 

At Nice, the Rev. Lord Brandon, many years 
Rector of the extensive and Incrative Union of 
Castleisland, county of Kerry. 

In Brunswick Square, the Rev. G. Burder, 
author of the “ Village Sermons.” 

At St. Alban’s, Miss M. Nash. 

At Wimbledon, Surrey, J. 8. Hudson, Esq. 

At Lynn, Norfolk, R. Green, ts 

At Lynn, Norfolk, the Rev. T. H. Pearson, 
M.A. Vicar of Queen Camel, and Rector of 
Poddimore Milton. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, the Rev. B. C, 
Goodison, M.A. 

In New Bridge Street, the Rev. J. M. Jones. 

Thomas Seawell, Esq. of Litthe Bookham, 
Surrey. 

At his seat, Gains-hall, near Kimbolton, Sir 
J. Duberley. 

— Vernon Castle, Lancashire, E. T. Stanley, 

q. 

In Ormond Street, Queen’s Square, C. But- 
ler, Esq. K. C. 

At Dramlough, county Down, Serjeant Ar- 
thar Johnston, of his Majesty’s Ist Regiment of 
Foot, aged 105. 

In Cleveland Row, the Hon. Harriet Caro- 
line Lambton, third daughter of Lord Darham. 

At Godalming, Ann, youngest daughter of the 
late J. H. Grinham, Esq. 

At Fersfield Rectory, the Rey. S. Carter, M.A. 
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LITERATURE. 


NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


Pilgrimage through Khuzistan and Persia, &c. in 1831-2. By J. H. 
STOCQUELER. 2 vols. Saunders and Otley. 


We take up an overland passage, or a journey in the East, with some 
degree of suspicion. We have read too many compiled by gentlemen 
who have received an university education, but who cannot write good 
English. In these we are often honoured with a frontispiece of the Au- 
thor in costume, and a very correct diary of his meals, until he once more 
reposes on the sofas of the Traveller's Club. The serious (only in contra- 
distinction to trifling) matters of these volumes are evidently concocted 
either by their more learned friends, or from the works of others, after 
their arrival in England; and if one of these gentlemen has the good 
fortune to prove that such traveller as Denon has been incorrect in a mea- 
surement of one or two feet in a thousand, he is as much astonished at 
his own sagacity, as the public is with the humility with which he con- 
ducts himself after so important a discovery. 

As soon as we had read a few pages, we made two discoveries—first, 
that this author with a foreign name could write remarkably pure and good 
English ; and secondly, that he did not write to “ make a book,” having in- 
variably refrained from describing those places which had been visited by 
previous travellers, and thereby lost an cppostenety of swelling his 
work out into two thick octavos, instead of the thin volumes before us. 
We must add, that when we had finished the work, we could not but ac- 
knowledge that we had received much amusement, and more valuable in- 
formation. 

The author’s route is often interrupted by the plague, and other trifles, 
such as robbery, &c.; indeed, itis owing to unforeseen obstacles, that he 
eventually crosses a tract of country hitherto unknown to Europeans. 


“ May 13th.—After the assr, or afternoon prayer, we prepared to leave Ahwaz. 
The sheikh came on board with a number of attendants, and paid me a visit. With 
him came my guide from Mahummarah, who now announced his intention of quit- 
ting, and to whom I gave a letter of approbation, and a small present. He rejected the 
latter with disdain, andthe whole party took their leave. Soon afterwards it occurred 
to the nacquodah of the boat, that as we had made no adequate present either to the 
sheikh or to the guide, we should probably be intercepted throughtheir means as soon 
as we reached the next station. I accordingly sent the nacquodah and my servant 
with a carte blanche to offer what was reasonable, and at the same time likely to 
secure us from future interruption. This produced a second visit from the condue- 
teur, who, on being assured | was without pecuniary means, accepted, but with evi- 
dent dissatisfaction, an order on the Armenian agent at Bussorah. No other guide 
supplying this person’s place, we left Ahwaz with many misgivings and apprehen- 
sions for the future. Nor were our fears unfounded. The next evening we reached 
the village of Weiss, but had scarcely made fast our boat, when the sheikh and 
about twenty followers came on board, while others lined the shore, and made an 
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instant demand for one hundred piastres, in default of which they threatened to cut 
the Ingrézé’s (Englishman’s) throat, seize every other individual, plunder the cargo, 
and scuttle the boat, Remonstrances, threats, persuasions, promises—all were 
vain ; the sheikh himself cut away our sail from the yard which lay fore and aft the 
boat, and a dozen swords were unsheathed to carry their murderous intentions into 
execution. Inithis dilemma, an individual of a sinister aspect, but with a remark- 
ably smooth voice and insinuating manner, who had escorted another boat from Ma- 
hummarah, undertook to negociate for me with the turbulent sheikh, and to save my 
throat for a small consideration. The sheikh consented to a parley, and as soon as it 
was concluded left with his party, the negociator remaining with me. The object 
of this agent was soon apparent. He was anxious to secure a decent prize for him- 
self, and then leave me and my people at the mercy of the Weissites, After staying 
with me an hour he went away, but immediately returned with the sheikh and 
followers, and encouraged them to violence, Our incompetency to cope with these 
people now obliged me to resort to stratagem, I went into my cabin, brought out 
my pistols and a bag of piastres, threw the latter on the deck, and declared that as 
they had now robbed me of all I possessed, I held life of no account, and should, on 
the first hostile movement, shoot the sheikh and the negociator. This produced a 
calm ; they picked up the bag, and murmuring walked away; not, however, with- 
out robbing my servants and the nocquodah of their turbans, beds, and chibouks. 
On their departure, 1 desired the trackers to go to work, that we might get out of 
this den of thieves, and proceed at once to Shuster. But the nacquodah advised a 
different course :—he had been on shore, had learnt that their intention was to sur- 
prise and attack us near Bundi Keel, and suggested that our escape from a second 
rencontre was impossible. Nothing then remained to be done but to return to Bus- 
sorah, and seek reparation for the injury sustained. Accordingly, favoured by the 
darkness of night, we loosened the picquet and suffered our boat to float silently 
down the stream, and should probably have escaped scot-free but that the force of 
the current drove us against the bank, a short distance below the village, and aroused 
some of the inhabitants. In a moment the alarm was spread, and cries of “ El 
Frangi! Eli Frangi !” echoed along the banks. Fear lent us strength; we again got 
into the middle of the stream, and were instantly assailed by shots from our pursuers. 
Lying down in the boat, we kept our eyes upon the edge of the bank, which was 
here about fifteen feet from the surface of the water, and only returned the fire when 
the shadows of men between ourselves and the sky enabled us to do so with effect. 
The pursuit was kept up for about two hours, without doing more harm than wounding 
one mallah, and perforating a few of our spars. 

** Tt was very evident that the people of Weiss had communicated our retreat to the 
sheikh of Ahwaz during the night, for when we approached the latter town at morn- 
ing’s dawn, we found a party assembled on the shore to watch our arrival. We 
therefore kept tracking on the opposite bank, and were deaf to all their invitations 
to cross over antil we had proceeded several miles below the river, when, seeing the 
old sheikh of Ahwaz come “ pricking o’er the heath,” alone and unarmed, we con- 
sented to approach and parley with him. He earnestly entreated me to pursue my 
journey to Shuster, and offered to accompany me and guarantee my safety; he said 
he was shocked at the conduct of his brother, the sheikh of Weiss, and was quite 
sure that the skeikh of Mahummarah would send for both his and his brother’s head, 
when I told the story of my disasters. As I had no great faith in this man’s assur- 
ances, and believed he was strongly inclined to help me out of the world on the 
principle that ‘dead men tell no tales,’ I disregarded his entreaties, and pursued my 
voyage.” 

The Author then pursues his route through the Chabean country, the 
description of which is very interesting. The following little piece of 
Hadji Baba is very good. 

“A fatiguing march of six pharsaghs brought us to the village of Tasuch, which 
resembled Disswr Khuf'l in luxuriance of vegetation, but was of greater dimensions, 
and surrounded by much finer scenery. The streets formed so many groves of 
fruit trees and poplars, through which meandered numerous little canals. Under a 
cluster of mulberry trees, about the centre of the village was a spacious well of 
water and a small cascade; and in the neighbourhood of these stood a bazaar for the 
sale of meat and fruits, a few summer sheds, and a barber's shop. Here, in the cool 
of the evening, the inhabitants assemble after the day’s labour, smoke their kaleouns, 
submit their caputs to the operations of the village tonsor, and laugh at his whim and 


‘ 
ay 
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his garrulity: for in Persia, as in most other countries, the barber is a licensed 
gossip, and a retailer of intelligence. It was thus I found them employed on the 
day of my halt. I mingled with the cheerful throng, and being dressed in a green 
frock and a blue cloth forage- -cap, was soon singled out by the hawk-eyed Figaro, 
who uttered some angry ejaculations, and created a stir amongst the company by 
directing attention to my person, The blithe and joyous sounds which had drawn 
me to the spot now ceased, and murmurs and sour looks pervaded the whole assem- 
bly. I stepped forward, and salaaming to the potential barber, offered the best 
apology I could for the intrusion. ‘ The fame of your brilliant wit,’ said I, at- 
tracted me to your neighbourhood ; and even if you now desire my absenc e, | shall de- 
part with the consolation that the desert of my understanding has been watered and 
rendered verdant by the pure streams of your fertile fancy.’ ‘ Mashallah!’* ex- 
claimed Ii Barbiere, ‘ may your shadow never be Jess! Iam yours. Pity ’tis that 
one whose language is sweet as pomegranate sherbet, and whose judgme nt is deep 
as the mines of Nishapour, t should be no better than a Sug-i-Moscov '” ( Russian 
dog.) This explained the repugnance of the party to my presence. They believed 
me to be a Russian, and it was not until I assured them of my English origin, and 
produced the rackums} furnished me at Tabreez that harmony was restored. ‘ We 
have eaten dirt,’ said Hajee Allum, the loquacious shaver, ‘and your slave (ad- 
dressing me) is no better than an ass. What film had covered my eyes, th: at they 
could not distinguish an Ingrézé from a Russ? 1 have been in your country,’ § said 
he, ‘and would have plucked the beard of any dog who had dared to iell me | 
knew not the F rangis of the west from those of the north. Inshallah! this mule’s 
trick shall not happen again.’ ” 


We do not admire the attempt to confute Sir R. Porter's speculation, 
as to that part of Mount Ararat upon which the ark grounded. Sir R. 
Porter showed little sense in raising a question which never could lead to 
any satisfactory conclusion ; and the author should have left the specu- 
lator just where he had floundered himself,—out of his depth. 

By the protection of Balool Pacha, a powerful chief, he passes un- 
harmed through the Koord country ; the following extract proves that 
without this protection, we probably should not have been aware of his 
** Pilgrimage.” 


“September 21st.—Off with the lark, accompanied by new friends the Koords, 
who appeared in the highest spirits. Anxious to display their dexterity, and be- 
guile the hours of their chieftain, they would often gallop away from the main bod 
in twos and threes, and charge one another with the butt of a javelin or a lance ; 
sometimes they would run races, and at others compete in the art of stopping short 
their horses when at the top of their speed. The exhibition of this latter branch of 
equitation was attended with a little cruelty, for the instantaneous check very fre- 
quently brought the horses to the ground, and injured their limbs. About mid-day, 
we came to a spacious plain covered with rich grass and jungle, and intersected by 
a broad and rapid stream. Here we paused, refreshed our horses, and then struck 
into a beaten path along the edge of a bill skirting the eastern side of the plain. 

« As the horse I bestrode was less powerful than those of my fellow travellers, 
and we had now ridden upwards of forty miles, I was lingering a considerable dis- 
tance in the rear, when the old Turk who was sent to escort me at Bayazeed came 
galloping from the party, and implored me with a pale face and trembling accents, 
to urge my horse on instantly, or] should probably be cut off by a body of ‘Koordish 
brigands, who were at that moment engaged in plundering a caravan a few hundred 
yards only below the spot where we then stood. 

‘« The advice was earnestly offered, and therefore readily taken. I spurred on my 
jaded beast, and just as we turned a large stony projection, came in sight of the 
conflict. In one direction might be seen a large body of horsemen watching the pro- 
ceedings of their fellow-bandits, and guarding the booty which had already been 
captured ; in another, several Koords engaged hand to hand with the stoutest of the 
cafilah or caravan party; here lay a wounded traveller, writhing in agony, and call- 
ing on Mahomet for succour—there a bleeding Koord, cursing his destiny: now 


* Praise be to God! 
+ The turquoise mines—the most extensive in Khorassan. 
Passports. § I suspect this was a lie. 
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might be seen a horse without a rider, wildly scouring the plain—and there a bri- 
gand, bearing a load of plunder on his shoulders. 

“ We continued to watch the scene, without, however, altering our course, until 
the Agha, who had proffered his services to me, and who evidently held some place 
of trust in the pachalic of Bayazeed, dashed down into the valley accompanied by a 
Koord, in order to put an end to the sanguinary contest by the terror of his pre- 
sence, 

“ The effect of this movement was exceedingly singular. I had turned away my 
eyes but for an instant from the scene of slaughter, and on again directing them to 
that quarter, found every vestige of the plundering horde had disappeared, Men 
and horses had vanished, as if by magic, ‘into thin air ;” and the Agha, his com- 
panion, and the pillaged party, remained masters of the ground. I looked about in 
every direction for the fugitives, but in vain, and was getting somewhat sceptical as 
to the evidence of my senses, when Suliman, the old Turk, communicated by signs 
that the horsemen, seeing the Agha, and knowing his authority, had suddenly dis- 
mounted, and rapidly retreated into the forest of shrubbery skirting the before-men- 
tioned stream. 

“The incident was an interesting commentary on the vast power of Balool Pacha, 
who governs throughout this district, and explained the secret of my own security. 
Without possessing a force in any degree equalling the extent of the tribes, the 
Pacha has acquired so tremendous an ascendancy, that they dread the slightest ex- 
pression of his displeasure, and hold themselves entirely at his disposal.” 

The first volume of this work is descriptive of the east, in the second 
we are in the west, and we are as much pleased with the second as the 
first. The interview with the Polish General Skyrznecki, with that 
officer’s account of his escape, is highly interesting. Berlin is also very 
well described. The nei relative to the trade which might be car- 
ried on by Trebisond with the interior of Persia are deserving of attention ; 
but as we have no = for further extracts, we must conclude with re- 
commending this “ Pilgrimage” to those who wish to be amused, as well 
as to those who wish to be instructed. 





Statistical Sketches of Upper Canada, for the use of Emigrants. 
By a BackwoopsMan. pp. 120. Murray. 


In ancient countries, when population became too great, emigration 
took place and colonies were founded, which frequently in turn became 
empires themselves. A different cause founded the United States of 
America. Religious and political freedom unobtainable at home, gave 
birth to an empire which in all probability will be one day the most 
extensive and populous that the world ever saw ; to which Greece, Rome, 
and Carthage, were but a fraction in extent in their utmost glory. The 
reformation of convicts by their banishment to the opposite side of the 
globe, from the land of their birth, has laid the foundation of another empire, 
proceeding out of the loins of Britain, which in rapidity of increase from 
the year of its first settlement, has very far outdone America. That 
colony too, or rather those colonies, are founded in a country as large as 
all Europe, in a fine climate, and are also destined to carry to future 
ages the language and customs of England, in site as remote from the 
parent country as the constitution of our planet will allow. What true 
glory will redound to the name of England from these circumstances ; 
what a field of conjecture lies open in the history, cultivation, inventions, 
and progress of mighty states, of which the living can know nothing 
more than that when all paltry squabbles, all domestic or foreign 
disputes, all the false glory of her wars, and her arrogant bearing, 
are in forgetfulness, the name and customs of England, through the states 
which owe their birth to her, will make her glorious to the very day of 
doom, and the glory thus connected with her, will be unsullied by one 
immoral association, by one stain upon the pure brilliancy that will 
surround her name. 
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But as if the foregoing causes, peculiar to herself, were not to be the sole 
means of extending her language, customs, and manners, to fructify every 
part of the globe, our population is sending forth thousands to various 
unoccupied countries in the northern and southern hemispheres. One 
great stream is flowing into the Canadas; and the present little work 
is drawn up for the service of such as proceed to the western continent, 
purporting to be by “a Backwoodsman.” Every such work is highly 
ae ey Would to heaven we could build a bridge from these kingdoms 
to Canada, that the misery and honest poverty of this country might re- 
joice in food and raiment to its content! We are astonished, that a 
nation which squanders vast sums annually upon dandy ambassadors 
and their equipages, to look unutterable things among congenial spirits 
in the European courts, instead of doing grave business, and main- 
taining their country’s honour by intellectual and moral power, in place of 
embroidery and eating—we wonder such a country cannot afford to keep 
four old line-of-battle ships, with hands enough to work them, in con- 
stant passage backwards and forwards to Canada, giving free passage 
to poor emigants. Such vessels would carry forty thousand passengers 
annually, and the expense not be a drop in the bucket to the nation. 
But we are digressing. To such emigrants as can get a passage out, this 
work is most useful. The “ Backwoodsman,” whose name is said to 
he Dunlop, a north Briton, and a man of many adventures through fire 
and flood, a member of the body of life destroyers, who slay with weapons 
more sure tham the sword, or in other words, with those of the apothe- 
cary—an author and a humourist, is at present an emigrant in Canada, 
literally a “ Backwoodsman,” and to his credit we say it, author of one 
of the liveliest and pleasantest little works on Canadian sojourning, that 
we have ever read. Our author commences with a pleasant preface, as 
in duty bound, and then comes at once to the point. We do wonder 
that any man under forty years of age, with health and one hundred 
pounds in his pocket, should stay in England merely to buffet the waves 
of misery that come thicker and thicker towards him, and finally are sure 
to “ swamp him,” as the peers call it, instead of moving off in time. We 
must make the reservation, however, that he is of some handicraft trade, 
or does not fear a log-hut and hard work for a year or two. The latter 
is the more essential thing. Weavers soon make good farmers, better 
than agricultural labourers, says the “ Backwoodsman.”” Why ? the reader 
will ask: we will tell him; because the clodhopper can only do one 
thing, and can never be taught a second; so say the Jonathans, and our 
“ Backwoodsman” seems to affirm the position, when he says that the 
weaver has no prejudices of the plough to overcome, and being in the 
habit of thinking, can get at once into the customs of the country. Now, 
thanks to the justice parsons, the farmers and overseers, the ploughman and 
peasant have not yet found out how to think. Like turn-spit dogs, they 
can only tread the same track, and one of them being sent to America, 
an axe put into his hand, and told to girdle the trees for his first years’ 
corn tillage, would as ill play his part as Romeo Coates played Hamlet. 
The Yankees say, a good denizen of the woods should be able to work, 
not in a first-rate way of course, but so as to make the business do at 
half a dozen trades. The linen weavers of Ireland make, says our author, 
the best choppers in Canada. Tailors, turners, shoe-makers, are among 
the best handicraft people to go out to Canada ; a sober blacksmith would 
make his fortune, if such a thing could be met with there. This would 
be a wonder indeed in the old world; we never yet chanced to light upon 
one, and imagine, even as it is, they must do better there than here. 


« A farmer who commences with some money, say two hundred and fifty pounds, 
ought in the course of five or six years, to have all his capital in money, and a good, 
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well cleared and well stocked farm into the bargain ; with the requisite dwelling- 
house and out-buildings on it, besides having supported his family in the mean time.” 


Again says our friend, 


** Canada is a good country for a poor man to acquire a living in, or for a man of sma!) 
g \ P g 


fortune to economise and provide for his family ; but I can conceive no possibility of 


its becoming for centuries to come a fitting stage for the heroes or heroines of the 
fashionable novels of Mr. Bulwer or young d Israeli.” 


This is so much the better ; these heroes, the disgusting excrescences of 
the old world, the cankers of luxury and of an over stocked plethoric state 
of society, may well be dispensed with, when plain manhood and sincerity 
can hold their places. But we fear we shall dwell too long upon this 
excellent littke work, which every emigrant should possess. It suffices 
to say, that the soil, products, travelling, sporting, farming trade, and 
even “ odds and ends” of our Backwoodsman, are highly valuable. His 
little work teems with useful information for the emigrant. It shows 
too of what importance the Canadas are to the mother country, taking 
away the surplus population, and returning timber and other produce. 
On the subject of this trade our author well observes: 


“‘ Should our present rulers, however, in their spirit of ultra-liberality, see fit to do 
away with those duties which protect at once the produce of our colonies and our 
manufacturing, commercial, and shipping interests, it would be well for them to 
consider, what must be the result of such sweeping alterations on the well-being 
of individuals and the nation at large. 

“The object to be obtained, we are told, is to procure lumber from the Baltic, 
cheaper than the people of England pay at present for inferior timber from the colo- 
nies; and the means of obtaining this end is to equalize the duties. Now, let us 
see for a moment how such a plan is likely to work. 

“ The equalizing of the duties will, in the first instance, throw out of employment 
eight hundred sail of ships, and the crews that navigate them,—a very considerable 
item in our commercial navy, and a sacrifice not rashly to be made by a country 
whose very existence depends or her naval superiority. For, as we cannot imagine 
that such ultra-Huskissonians would tolerate any law less liberal than the old navi- 
gation laws, which permitted every nation to bring its own produce into British 
ports in its own bottoms,—and considering that the dwellers on the shores of the 
Baltic, living in a world of timber, hemp, iron, pitch, tar, and rosin, have the ad- 
vantage of us in regard to ship-building materials,—seeing, moreover, that they are 
much more lightly taxed, and must also have the advantage in building and sailing 
them ,— it is clear that, in such case, we must send our timber-sbips to heat bakers’ 
ovens, and their crews to man the navies of rival nations, or to add to the strength 
of our parish poor. 

“* Our manufacturing and commercial interests would not be improved by such a 
change ; as it has been shown, that it would operate against the colonies, which are 
one of our best markets, and in favour of the Baltic, which is our worst. But the 
harm it would do both these interests, in Upper and Lower Canada, is trifling, when 
compared with its effect on Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, whose resources, and 
consequently means of paying for goods, it would utterly annihilate. 

“* But still, say the liberals, we will get our deal boards cheaper, and that is all 
we want. You will get them cheaper, but not quite so much cheaper as you ima- 
gine. Thus, es timber can be shipped at Quebec and Memel at fifty shil- 
lings per ton—that the freight of the one is sixty shillings, and of the other twenty 
shillings, and that you put twenty shillings duty on the one and sixty shillings on 
the other, the whole price of either at London will be 6/.10s. But if you equalize 
the duty, by either lowering that on the foreign to the rate of the colonial, or raising 
that on the colonial to the rate of the foreign, you give the foreigner a bounty of 
forty shillings over the subject. Now, suppose such foreigner is contented to add 
only thirty shillings to his present profits, he excludes the subject totally,—he gets 
a market for a million of tons additional annually—you save ten shillings, or. 7} per 
cent. on your deals ; and the thirty shillings, instead of going into the exchequer, or 
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to support your navy, your colonial, commercial, manufacturing, or shipping in- 
terest, goes into the pocket of the Prussian merchant and landholder, who will not 
buy a cotton handkerchief from you the more, for all the sacrifice you have made.” 


How worthy are the following remarks of close attention from our 
rulers, and their exclusive religious systems. We have twenty-four 
millions of people at home—and to support the creed of seven millions 
and a half, the whole twenty-four are heavily taxed. In Canada the same 
exclusive spirit prevailed. Immense tracts of rich land were devoted to 
maintain the clergy of the fewest number in the provinces. No less than 
one-seventh of the lands were set aside to pamper the ministers of the 
favoured sect ; while the souls of other believers might get to heaven how 
they could. In the old country, the plea of “ church ascendancy” might 
be urged, but in a distant colony, government was bound to administer 
equal justice to all its subjects in this respect. Either provide for all, or 
let all pay their own clergy. ‘The reserves have been since sold. Hear 
our author. 


** When the Upper Province was separated from the Lower, one-seventh of all 
the lands was set aside for a Protestant clergy, under the title of Clergy Reserves. 
This the Church of England laid claim to as theirs exclusively ; but after much dis- 
pute, a despatch has been received from the Colonial Office, and communicated to the 
House of Assembly, of which nobody has yet been found who could undertake to 
explain the meaning ; but the general impression is, that it is intended, some way or 
other, that the two established churches of England and Scotland are to be supported 
from the funds arising from the sale of these C lergy Reserves. In the mean time, 
before the receipt of this despatch, the House of Assembly , by an overwhelming ma- 
jority (42 to 6, 1 think) had addressed his Majesty, requesting that the whole sum 
should be applied to the purposes of education ; and there can be no doubt, were the 
entire province polled, they would be nearly as unanimous in favour of such an ap- 
propriation as were their representatives. But, if it be resolved that it should be 
applied exclusively to religious purposes, it will be both unjust and impolitic to ex- 
clude the Catholics from a share of it. When the province of Quebec was ceded to 
Great Britain, their laws and religion were secured to them by the treaty which 
changed their government. ‘That religion was Catholic, and those laws provided a 
maintenance for the Catholic clergy by tithes, as well as by very wealthy endow- 
ments and foundations, among which may be enumerate sd the seminary of St. Sulpi- 
cius, the superiors of which are the seigneurs, or lords of the manor, of the whole 
island and city of Montreal, and were they not the most moderate of all possible 
landlords, 50,0001. per annum would not pay their rents, When, for political 
reasons, the government at home saw fit to divide the province of Quebec into the 
provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, and the Parliament of Upper Canada first 
adopted the English law and then abolishes tithes, the provision which the treaty 
secured to the Catholics was done away with. It is therefore very clear, that the 
Catholics of Upper Canada had strong ground of complaint, when, in a political ar- 
rangement, their interests were overlooked. How much greater ground of complaint 
will they have, if other churches are endowed, and they left unprovided for! 

« But there is another reason which often weighs more with government, than justice, 
viz. expediency. The Catholics, as I have said before, are by far the most devotedly 
loyal subjects his Majesty has in Canada. 

“ It is well known that, during the war, Ogdensburg was taken by the gallant charge 
made, under a heavy fire from the enemy's batteries, by the ( Catholics of Glengarry, 
headed by their priest, the Rev. Alexander M‘Donnel, now Catholic bishop of Upper 

Canada; and a very large proportion of General Brock’s army, who took Detroit, 
were. the French Catholics of the Western district, fighting, be it remembered, 
against their brethren of the United States frontier. The Irish Catholic is by far 
the easiest conciliated of any emigrant who comes to this province; for at home, 
being habituated to oppression, and looked upon as a Helot, he considers simple 
justice a favour ; and when, on his arrival here, be finds that he is emancipated in 
spirit as well as in letter,—tbat he is admitted into the legislative council, the House 
of Assembly, and the magistracy, if his rank or talent entitle him to such a distinction, 
as a matter of course—and that there is no prejudice that condemns those of his 
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faith to be degraded in the eyes of their fellow-subjects, as if of a lower order of the 
human family,—he feels his heart overflow with gratitude to the government under 
which he lives, and forgets in a moment the wrongs that he and his ancestors have 
suffered for ages, It is only within these few years that Irish Catholics came to 
this colony in any number: formerly they went to the United States, and still they 
go there in such numbers, that their army is to a great extent composed of them, and 
Irish labourers are as common in New York and Philadelphia as in London. Were 
the government to doany thing that would even have the appearance of countenancine 
them, they would to a man prefer continuing their allegiance to their own govern- 
ment, to going over to strengthen a rival power. If, therefore, it be determined 
that the Clergy Reserves remain a provision for a Protestant clergy, let government 
make, as in duty, in gratitude, and in policy bound, a provision for the Catholic 
clergy also.” 


We have been longer on this subject than we intended, but we must 
plead its utility as our excuse, while we heartily recommend our “ Back- 
woodsman’s” book to our reader's careful perusal. 





The Spirit of Despotism. L’Italie sous la domination Autrichienne, 


par Henri Misley. 8vo. Paris, Montardier, Rue Git le Ceur. 
1832. 


We are not among those who hold proselytism to be the duty of a free 
citizen, or think that political liberality enjoins on the nations which are 
blessed with constitutional institutions, a perpetual crusade against 
foreign despotisms, merely because they are despotic. But believing 
that a conspiracy of absolute cabinets, against freedom in all its grada- 
tions, exists in active hostility, and knowing that a numerous class of 
our own people cherish a “ sneaking kindness” for all the delinquents, 
from Francis the First to Don Miguel, from the Emperor of all the 
Russias, to that puissant prince, the Duchino of Modena, we hold it good 
from time to time to make inquiry into the sayings and doings of these 
irresponsible personages, and to show our dear idolators of power at 
home what despotism really is; just by way of asking them how they 
would like to experience its loving-kindnesses themselves, and to let them 
know to what point all their complacent Toryism tends. For this pur- 
pose, the book, whose title stands at the head of the present article, 
affords an excellent occasion. It is a short but comprehensive eaxposé 
of the manifold crimes, injustices and follies, committed by Austria in its 
dealings with the subjects of its Italian dominions. If a tithe only of 
the facts reported are true, (and the author gives chapter and verse for 
his principal statements,) they exhibit such a picture of cruelty, blood- 
guiltiness, fraud, and hypocrisy, as would justify the constitutional 
governments of Europe in placing the imperial offender and his advisers 
without the pale of international relations. 

In the generality of absolute governments, there is a demonstration of 
reckless power and self-willed force, which begets respect, in spite of 
moral feeling. The devil, it is said, must be honoured for his burning 
throne ; and the lions have obtained from writers of fables in all ages 
(such is human nature) a consideration uniformly denied to the wily 
rapacity of the fox. To this species of respectability, Austrian despotism 
lays no claim; and in perusing the pages of Henri Misley, indignation 
at the atrocities he unfolds, is lost in measureless contempt of the 
meanness and baseness of the agency by which they are effected. The 
ruling principle of the government of Austrian Italy, is that of a per- 
petual contrast between reality and appearances, a patelinage which 
seeks to cover the practice of every vice by a loathsome and canting pre- 
tence to every virtue. To judge by the abstract and general maxims 
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put forth in the public documents of this devoted land, Austria must 
have made the throne of Francis her especial seat: to form an opinion on 
any or all his particular acts, we must conclude that injury and insult 
to his Italian slaves are the ends of his policy ; and that even where his 
interests suffer by his violence, he pursues evil as preferable to good, and 
as being alone consonant with his system of rule. The author examines 
the conduct of the Austrian cabinet towards Italy, under the several 
heads of justice, liberty, education, the fine and mechanical arts, com- 
merce, taxes, public misery and its moral consequences. He accuses the 
government of ignorance, suspicion, delay, avarice, immorality, and im- 
posture ; and he makes out his case by especial instances of such conjoint 
wickedness and absurdity, as should make Englishmen blush for the 
share they have had in placing the finest provinces of Europe under such 
a sway; and should inspire a wholesome jealousy of the Aberdeens and other 
Tory admirers of Metternich at home, whose views of domestic govern- 
ment must be no less hostile to the liberties of their own countrymen 
than those of the objects of this their unnatural affection to general 
freedom. It is not improbable, that the work of an Italian exile may 
contain some exaggerations, and some unfounded statements, concerning 
a government, against which all his passions are inflamed. But when 
every allowance is made which even Tory suspicion might demand, the 
evidence still remains incontrovertible and damning. ‘The offences of the 
Austrian cabinet arise out of this vicious circle. Instinct tells the em- 
peror that the Italians must desire to shake off his yoke; and hating and 
fearing them, he does all in his power to provoke resistance, and to 
justify revolt. To ensure convictions and to follow up suspicion to 
punishment, the forms of justice are set at nought; there is no atrocity, 
no artifice adopted during the worst epochs of inquisitorial iniquity, 
which has not been put into execution to betray the accused into self- 
conviction, to ensure the unsuspecting, and to enforce espionage. There 
is no form of law which has not been violated in this the native land of 
Beccaria, to deprive the accused of judicial protection, to convict the 
innocent, and to apply penal consequences to cases to which they have 
not been assigned. ‘The very affectation of a reluctance to take human 
life has been made the means of inflic ting the tortures of the carcere duris- 
simo, far worse than a bloody execution, and quite as certainly mortal in 
the end. In the cases of Moretti and of Gonfalonieri, infamous decep- 
tions were practised by judges, setting law, equity, and the commonest 
rules of morality at contemptuous defiance; and these we select for 
notice, precisely because they do not form exceptions to the general rule. 
There is not a family of any note in the Milanese that cannot produce its 
victim of such ultra Machiavellian duplicity. This, however, is a subject 
too painful to dwell upon. The numerous vexations arising out of the 
jealousy of the Aulic counsel, which calls all matters to itself, appoints 
German officers to every station of trust, and decides in total ignorance 
of the circumstances which should govern its degrees, though equally 
harassing and unworthy, are less shocking to humanity, and are perused 
with less horror: among these, the mischiefs of delay alone, if they were 
less injurious to the sufferers, would be absolutely amusing. Thus the 
Doctor Buccinelli was nominated director of the hospital at Milan, two 
years after his death. Books sent for censure to Vienna, are returned 
after a delay of eight, ten, and twelve years. Of all the separate ad- 
ministrations which forwarded to Vienna, in 1814, the plans of their 
organization, none have as yet received any reply, but the conservatory 
of music, and a few others of inferior importance. When we ourselves 
were in Italy, the Milanese were desirous of floating the arena, in order 
to skate, during a hard frost. The governor Strassoldo wrote for per- 
mission to head quarters, and received a sanction for the act, in—the 
August, 1832.—voL. IV. NO. XVI. R 
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month of July! The chapter of fiscal frauds abounds with equal ab- 
surdities and cruelty: in short, the whole administration of the Italian 
provinces is a compound of the atrocities of a Nero, the rogueries of 
Scapin, and the balourdises of Punch. To get rid of such masters, and 
to seek for a national government, is the duty of every Italian ; yet on 
this point the judges have put hypothetical questions; and when the 
prisoner, replying to such demands, has acknowledged a simple pre- 
terence of the latter over the former, he has been sent to the carcere duro 
for the mere opinion! In private society, it has been our lot to hear 
Englishmen reprobate the Italian patriots, and even excuse the excesses 
of the Russian despot towards the Poles, as the consequences of a hard 
but imperious necessity. To such cold-blooded and self-satisfied reasoners 
we recommend the present work; and if after perusal, they still hold 
the same opinions, let them at once give up all pretence to the character 
of Christians or the feelings of humanity. It is high time that the 
English nation should be relieved from the censures passed on it by 
foreigners, on account of the ignorance or the bad faith of these defenders 
of all that is most barbarous and anti-social in European government. 


History of the War of the Succession in Spain. By Lorp Manon. 
1 vol. Svo. Murray. 


It is always gratifying to us when we see a work of the present de- 
scription issuing from the pen of anobleman. It is a guarantee that past 
reflections upon the follies and frivolities of high life are no longer borne 
out by facts. It attests that study and ardour after distinction uncon- 
nected with adventitious circumstances of birth, are prevalent in our time 
to a degree they never were before, auguring well for the improved in- 
tellectual character of the higher classes. Excepting a little of the spirit 
of Toryism let out here and there by a sentence or casual allusion, which 
had been better omitted, and the singular and incorrect reflections in page 
349, respecting the Whigs and Tories of Queen Anne’s time, in which our 
noble author admits that the Tories of our day are only as far advanced 
as the Whigs of Anne’s time, whom the modern Tories resemble closely, 
(what must the Tories have been in those days!) we see little to censure, 
and a vast deal to commend in this volume. The war of the succession 
is now more remembered by the connexion of its achievements with Pe- 
terborough, and by the disgraceful mode in which the ministry sacrificed 
Barcelona, (scarcely paralleled by the sacrifice of Genoa and Parga, more 
recently,) than by any remarkable interest we feel in the cause of Charles. 
Yet what acts of heroic devotion, and what torrents of blood were shed 
in a contest, of which little more than the name remained in our recollec- 
tion until recalled by Lord Mahon’s history ! 

His lordship has revived the memory of an individual in General Stan- 
hope, who was possessed of much more merit than we ever before con- 
ceded to him. In a contest, the issue of which is unfortunate, the noblest 
daring, the finest talent, the most distinguished ability, must frequentiy 
go for nothing. We judge of men from the accident of good fortune too 
often. The reader of Lord Mahon’s volume will be much struck with 
the energy of this officer, and will think he has never had the due share 
of notice attached to his exertions which they undoubtedly deserve. No- 
thing could be more fortunate than Lord Mahon’s choice of subject, and 
he has shown a good deal of sound judgment in treating it. Most of his 
jordship’s authorities are given. We look upon his work as filling up a 
vacancy in the history of the last century, which from our recent con- 
nexion with Spain it was most desirable to see closed. We were very 
forcibly struck with the great resemblance between the circumstances of 
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the different belligerents then, and more recently. The grave, temperate, 
bigoted, ignorant, but fine-spirited, and single-minded Spaniard, is not 
much changed. The Spaniards of our time are not much wiser or better 
instructed than they were in the war of the succession, speaking of them 
in the aggregate, and hence their present anager state, their conserva- 
tive position, which is all that even his Grace of Newcastle could desire 
in the best governed country on earth, every g1 re of society, still 
as it was then—from e/ rey absoluto, to the water carrier of Madrid, all in 
proper keeping, no one’s toe galling “ another's kibe,” and the piety and 
influence of the church right apostolic. 

We do not know what parts of Lord Mahon’s volume to quote with 
most advantage. The following is his character of Peterborough, some 
part of which, however, incidents in other parts of the work seem a little 
to impugn ; as at page 210, where he was plundered of his private pro- 
perty and baggage to the extent of 8,000/., but on its being made good, 
turned it into coin for Charles's forces, at a time the king did not deserve 
such an act of noble disinterestedness. 

“This very remarkable man—the most remarkable, perhaps, of all those brought 
before our view in the war of the succession—bhad just been ap} ointed by (Jueen 
Anne to the command of a new expedition against Spain. Closely resembling in 
his character the ancient heroes of that nation which he was sent to gain over or 
subdue, Lord Peterborough may be called the Don Quixote of history. Like the 
renowned Knight of La Mancha, much that appeared little and ridiculous was sin- 
gularly blended in his mind with much that was great and noble. His chivalrous 
turn of mind seemed to soar above the low and selfish level of modern times; but, 
whenever shut out from any adequate emp loyment, would waste itself, and degrade 
him by freaks and eccentricities. At eighteen, he had fought against the Moors in 
Africa; he had been the first English nobleman to join William the Third in Hol- 
land ; and was now in his forty-seventh year. Though devoting all his intervals of 
leisure to frivolous and fickle amours, he v« t, at any call of duty or any pressure of 
danger, shone forth a skilful general, an unwearied and ente rprising r soldier. Uis 
talent for partisan warfare, more especially, has very seldom been equ: alled, hardly 
ever exceeded. On every occasion we may admire both the secrecy with which he 
planned, and the speed with which he executed, his designs. His courage was car- 
ried to the verge of rashness, his generosity to the verge of profusion. He was 

rapid in decision, and fertile in ex pedients - but all his great qualities were often 

counterbalanced by the high opinion which he himself entertained of them,—by a 
fretful and irritable vanity, which never left him in repose, which urged him to un- 
ceasing journeys and intrigues, and made him, as was usually said of him, see more 
kings and postilions than any other man in Europe, Under the influence of this 
froward temper, he was as often as dangerous to his friends as to his enemies, and 
far better fitted to encounter the latter, than to conciliate the first.” 


We do not hesitate to state our belief, that the present volume will give 
Lord Mahon a place in our literature as an historian, which has been at- 
tained by few of his noble contemporaries. The work of Lord Londonderry, 
if it can be justly called his at all, bears no comparison to the present, 
though it relates to our own day. We do not know that we have been 
more gratified for a long time either with the matter or style of any work 
which has come under our notice. 


A Companion and Key to the History of England: consisting of Co- 
pious Genealogical details of the British Sovereigns, &c. &e. By G, 
FisHer. 1 vol. Svo. Simpkin and Marshall. 


The present is a useful and laborious compilation, adapted for a genea- 
logical companion to the History of England. Mr. Burke had before at- 
tempted a branch of the same subject in his extinct peerage; but Mr. 
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Fisher's is much more extensive in plan and execution, and to libraries. 
public institutions, and clubs, will be found of great utility. It is in fact 
a work of toil and patience. Had the author omitted the fable of Brute 
and his race altogether, it would not have deteriorated his volume : 
though some may, it is true, deem the preservation of fable, connected 
with history, worthy of record. We have always looked upon the con- 


quest of Brute as a tale of the monks, invented to make the antiquity of 


Britain coeval with Rome itself. We do not believe that the name of one 
British chief anterior to the Roman invasion is now in existence ; and the 
creation of the cities of York and Bath, nearly a thousand years before 
Christ, is to be ascribed to the same vanity in fabulous inventions. We 
must in these times, when we have so much to read and to do, condense 
even the facts of history, and not amplify them by recourse to absurd fables. 
This we state with no particular reference to the present work. Mr. 
Fisher seems to have performed his laborious task with care and exact- 
ness, and to have produced a volume of unquestionable utility, for which 
he deserves to be well repaid. 


Slevens on the Blood. Murray. 


There is an old proverb, which says, that ‘a man at forty is either a 
physician or a fool.” Now we acknowledge to forty, and will not ac- 
knowledge that we are to be included in the latter class of the proverb— 
ergo, We ought to be physicians. 

Whether we bear out the proverb in this respect we cannot exactly 
say, but we may assert that we have a suflicient knowledge of the ills 
which flesh is heir to, to decide that this is a most valuable work—and 


which may eventually lead to results as important to the alleviation of 


the miseries of humanity, as the discovery of the circulation of blood. 

It appears by a series of experiments and practice in the West Indies 
and other countries, that Dr. Stevens has satisfactorily established, that 
in all cases of malignant fever, cholera, &c., the blood loses its saline 
particles, and that by restoring this property, absolutely necessary to the 
circulation, the patient is at the same time restored to health. The suc- 
cess of the practice has proved the discovery to be of the highest import, 
has in a manner opened a new field, and added a powertul weapon to 
those already possessed by medical men, to enable them to ward off the 
blow of death. The treatment of the cholera is peculiarly simple and 
eflicacious, and we recommend every one to peruse that part of the book, 
now that the disease has made such fearful ravages. 





O Dio! che pena: Duetto. Words and Music by Sir CHARLES Mor- 
GAN: dedicated to Miss Josephine Clarke. Goulding and d’Almaine. 


Italian poetry and music by an English amateur, are not calculated to 
excite a very great flow of critical bile from us, even if the poetry be not 
equal to Metastasio, or the music to a Notturno of Orescentinis. Such 
attempts mark a cultivation of mind highly favourable to those agreeable 
sensations which make life enjoyable, and sweeten its bitterness, if it does 
not neutralize it. With Sir Charles Morgan's talents, political, philoso- 
phical and humourous, we are well acquainted, and we are happy to find 
that he is enabled to relieve pursuits so grave and occasionally so pro- 
tound, by compositions so light and gracious as the subject of this notice. 
The words of *O Dio! che pena,” are at least better than the generality 
of poetry in the Libretti, and the melody in Arioso, and well arranged. 
It Sir Charles dies of the cholera, he will at least go out of the world like 
the swan of the ancients. : 
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English Songs, and other small Poems. By Barry Cornwaur 
Moxon. ) | 
There is something attractive in these unpoetica! times in a volume like 

the present, rich in sentiment and simple in language and style. Though 

we do not agree with the author in thinking these songs of so trifling a 

character as he modestly assumes, for we are rather inclined to denominate 

the volume one of sweet poetry than of mere songs. Still the pieces it con- 


tains are full of grace and beauty. Strictly speaking, the greater part of 


them do not come under the simple character which is more strictly at- 
tached to the song, but rank higher in the poetic nomenclature. They are, 
in fact, sweet and elegant poems, rich in imaginative beauties, and happy 
in the purity and simplicity they display. The gentle and cheerful, rather 
than the boisterous or warlike, are the torte of our poet, and with exqui- 
site skill does he attune his lyre to his themes. The volume is full of rare 
specimens of lyric taste of the highest order, in some of which perhaps 
the author has been too regardful of polish and fearful of the hold rough 
expression which is so frequently the soul-stirring principle in this order 
of poetry. If there be one thing which renders the productions of the 
poet, in this line of his art, more attractive than another, it is in the de- 
partment in which our author most excels—the gentle expression of the 
feelings as near to the unpremeditated outpouring of the heart, as the pen 
can express. It is obvious that those pieces which smell least of the 
lamp, will best meet this character. Songs thus written, “ warm from the 
heart,” let their burthen be what it may, tell well. There is a sea-song 
of Cunningham's, the first line of which we forget, of this description, 


and one of Burns's, “A red, red rose,” which always seemed to us as if 


spoken off in an improvisation, so glowing, simple, and apparently fresh 
trom the soul and without effort. This is precisely the character of several 
of these songs, and their excellence is proportionably enhanced. It is in 
the tender and beautiful that Barry Cornwall excels, and the stanzas in 
this collection which may be thus characterized, are the best it contains. 
We shall quote two or three which are neither the best nor most beautiful 
in the volume. 


LUCY. 
Lucy is a golden girl: 
Bat a man—a man should woo her! 
They who seek her shrink aback, 
When they should, like storms, pursue her. 


All her smiles are hid in light ; 
All her hair is lost in splendoar ; 
But she hath the eyes of night, 
And a beart that’s over-teader. 


Yet—the foolish suitors fly, 
(Is’t excess of dread or daty %) 
brom the starlight of her eye, 
Leaving to neglect her beauty. 
Men by fifty seasons tanght, 
Leave her toa young beginner, 
Who, without a second thought, 


Whispers, woos, and straight must win her. 


Lucy isa golden girl! 
‘Toast her in a goblet brimming! 
May the man that wins her wear 
On his heart the Rose of Woman. 


ON A MOTHER AND CHILD 
SLEEPING. 


Night gaze, but send no sound ! 
Fond heart, thy fondness keep ! 
Nurse, silence, wrap them round! 
Bieathe low, they sleep, they sleep ; 


No wind, no murmuring showers ! 
No music, soft and deep! 

No thoughts, nor dreams of flowers ! 
All hence—they sleep, they sleep ! 


Time’s stop is all anheard : 
Heaven’s stars bright silence keep : 
No breath, no sigh, no wind! 

All's still;—they sleep, they sleep ; 
O life! O night! O time! 

Thus ever round them creep; 

From pain, from hate, from crime, 
K’er guard them, gentle sleep. 





THE NIGHT IS CLOSING ROUND, 
MOTHER 


The night is closing round, mother, 

The shadows are thick and deep; 

All round me they cling like an iron ring, 
And I cannot—cannot sleep! 


Ah heaven! thy hand, thy hand, Mother, 

Let me lie on thy nursing breast; 

They have smitten my brain with a piercing 
pain, 

But ’tis goae, and I now shall rest. 

I could sleep a long long sleep, Mother! 

So seek me a calm cool bed: 

You may lay me low, in the virgin snow, 

With a moss-bank for my head, 
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I would lie in the wild wild woods, Mother, 
Where nought but the birds are known ; 
Where nothing is seen, but the branches green, 
And flow’rs on the greensward strewn. 


No lovers there witch the air, Mother, 

Nor mock the holy sky; 

One may live and be gay, like a summer day, 
And at last, like the summer—die. 





When friends look dark and cold, 
And maids neither laugh nor sigh, 
And your enemy proffers his gold, 
Be sure there is danger nigh— 
O, then ’tis time to look forward, 
And back, like the hunted hare ; 
And to watch, as the little bird watches, 
When the falcon is in the air. 


When the trader is scant of words, 
And your neighbour is rough or shy, 
And your banker recalls his hoards, 
Be sure there is danger nigh. 
(), then ’tis time to look forward, &c. 


Whenever a change is wrought, 
And you know not the reason why, 
In your own or an old friend’s thought, 
Be sure there is evil nigh. 
O, then ’tis time to look forward, &c. 


THE WILD CHERRY-TREE. 


Oh, there never was yet so fair a thing, 

By racing river or bubbling spring, — 
Nothing that ever so gaily grew 

Up from the ground when the skies were blue 
Nothing so brave—nothing so free : 
As thou~my wild wild Cherry-tree ! 


Jove! how it frolicked amongst the trees ! 
Dashing the pride of the poplar down, 
Stripping the thorn of his hoary crown; 
Oak or ash—what matter to thee ? 

’T was the same to my wild wild cherry-tree. 


Jove! how it danced in the gusty breeze! 


Never at rest, like one that’s young 
Abroad to the winds its arms it flung, 
Shaking its bright and crowned head, 
Whilst [ stole up for its berries red— 
Beautifal berries! beautiful tree ! 
Hurrah! for the wild wild Cherry-tree! 


Back I fly to the days gone by, 

And I see thy branches against the sky, 

I see on the grass thy blossoms shed, 

I see (nay, I taste) thy berries red, 

And I shout—like the tempest loud and free, 
Hurrah! for the wild wild Cherry-tree ! 


These specimens, better than our remarks, will recommend this volume 


to the reader. 





Sermons. By the Rev. Hopart Caunter, B.D. 8vo. Bull. 





This is a volume of sterling worth ; and although sermons, in the rage 
for modern publishing, do not seem to prosper in print so well as two- 
penny tracts, Colburn’s novels, and Cobbett’s prolusions for the farmers, 
we trust the present will furnish an exception, though the Doctors of 
Cambridge and Oxford attempt to be popular in vain. These sermons, 
to be serious, as becomes us, are excellent discourses; they are twenty- 
four in number, and are sound, sincere, practical addresses, excellent for 
meditation, and unpretending, as sermons should be, addressed to mixed 
congregations. ‘There is nothing in them but may be comprehended by 
the hearer, and applied to the heart at once. We recommend them to 
families particularly, in which they may be read with great advantage, 
several of them being calculated, as that on evil-speaking, to be of extensive 
usefulness in this way. Mr. Caunter is an orthodox divine, and nothing 
in a doctrinal sense which can be objected to, is intruded upon the reader 
in this modest and sensible volume. 





On the Economy of Machinery and Manufactures. By CuHarLes 
Bappace, Ese. 1 vol. 1L2mo. Knight. 


This is the first attempt we have seen at a similar arrangement of the 
subject, a considerable portion of which, it seems, has already appeared in 
the Encyclopedia Metropolitana. The title of each chapter is illus- 
trated by trades or manufactures applicable to it, as accumulating power 
by the fly-wheel, striking clock, &c., registering operations by the pedometer, 
tell tale, &c. There is a vast deal of useful information with which 
it is desirable to be acquainted, merely from the pleasantness of knowing 
how thousands around us are employed, and by what means the riches 
of England increase so rapidly. To those of more searching minds this 
volume is the key to more extensive information than its pages contain, 
useful and interesting as that will be found by the reader. 
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Fort Risbane, or three Days’ Quarantine. 


By a Dererer. Smith, 
Elder and Co. 


This little volume is the production, we believe, of the clever and 
humorous author of “ Headlong Hall.” It is, in truth, an additional chap- 
ter to his last work of Crochet Castle, the venue only being changed to 
Fort Risbane; where certain semi-allegorical personages amuse their 
enforced leisure in discussing the quiequid agunt homines, of the passing 
moment ; and severally representing in their individual persons, the reign. 
ing paradoxes of all sides of all questions. To some of them a malicious 
ingenuity may attach a more positive idea, and consider them as em- 
bodying living characters. Mr. Cyclorate, for instance, “ a well known 
literary character, having a reputation in the political as well as literary 
world,” is not to be mistaken. He is now about to publish anthologies 
of Otaheite and a statement of the finances of the king of the Sandwich 
Islands. Ready sarcasm, (sharp but not sour,) acute remark, just criti- 
cism, the pun, the point, and the epigram, are the characteristic excel- 
lences of this writer ; and there is enough of each displayed in the pages 
now before us, to afford the reader, if he be in any degree a philosophical 
humorist, a pleasant hour's amusement. The following parody, which 
refers to the landing of the passengers on their way to quarantine, merits 
quotation. 

‘« Not a porter comes, nor commissionaire 
As the bags to the fort we carry, 
Not a douanier with his swaggering air, 
Our trunks and portmanteaus to hurry. 


** Slowly and sadly we trudge along 
‘To yon ruin by time made hoary ; 
1 shall die of the spleen, if | sing not a song, 
Or indite some mirthful story.” 


The Sacred Harp, and Mother’s Present. James Marshall Leckie, 
Dublin. 


Two beautiful little works, twin sisters in the service of morality and 
religion ; poetry and prose united in the cause of virtue and happiness. 
We wish the publisher the success which he deserves ; and as we gave 
the copies presented to us to our eldest little girl, we could not help 
feeling how valuable little publications of this description must be to the 
rising generation. We fancied her sitting in her own little garden, 
pondering over the pages; imbibing at the same time a taste for the 
beauties of literature, and those valuable lessons which once impressed 
upon the mind of a young female, render her in her womanhood a blessing 
and a delight to all around her. We trust that their circulation may be 
equal to their utility. 


An Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture, §c. By 
J.C. Loupon, F.L.S. No. IT. 


We are not in possession of Mr. Loudon’s explanatory chapter, the first 
number not having come to hand. From this specimen we do not hesitate 
to pronounce it one of the most useful publications for the country gentle- 
man and farmer, as well as for the mere professional man, that we have 
seen of the kind. The plans and elevations are neat and clear, so that 
they may be easily worked from. We regard the Encyclopedia as one ot 
the best of the many excellent publications connected with the country 
which have been put forth by its ingenious author. 
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The Court Magazine and Belle Assemblée, No. 1. J uly. Bull. 


This work was formerly La Belle Assemblée, but has been purchased 
by Mr. Bull, received a new title, and is now issued in a style of still 
superior elegance. The most important improvement however is in the 
editorship, which has been placed in the fair hands of a lady of undisputed 
talent. The Honorable Mrs. Norton’s adaptation for the task she has 
undertaken is evident in the improved nature of the literary portion of 
the work. There is a dramatic sketch in this number, by Miss F. Kemble, 
in the best manner of her recent theatrical performance. The Coquette 
“by the editor or editress, as we should say in the feminine gender, together 
with some good poetry from the same pen, entitled a Lament of the 
Poet Savage, is touching, elegant, and sweet, beyond her preceding excel- 
lence in these respects. ‘There is a very true sketch of Goethe’s political 
character, which was a holy alliance one to his last hour. Schiller, of 
all the German litterati, seems to have had the highest feeling of inde- 
pendence ; the circumstance of his being enobled and never telling it, is 
well known. The best tale in the number is, “ we guess,” from Mrs. 
Norton herself, only that her name is not prefixed. We particularly re- 
commend this work to the notice of our fair readers. 


A Chronological Chart ; or Synoptic Historic View of the Origin and 
Introduction of Inventions and Discoveries, from the earliest date to 
the present period. By the Author of “ A Practical System of 
Mnemonics, entitled Reminiscentia Numeralis.” (We believe the 
Author is Mr. Neepiiam.) Darton and Harvey. 


This chart of inventions will be found a most useful adjunct in educa- 
tion. It isdrawn up with care, and displays in one view, upon the plan 
of Le Sage’s Atlas, the dates of the principal inventions from Tubal Cain 
to Perkins. We can vouch for its great correctness. ‘ 


Family Library. Sketches from Venetian History. Vol. If. Murray. 


This forms the thirty-second number of the Library, and continues the 
history of Venice from 1406 to 1798. This history is well written, and 
possesses a great portion of the interest which attaches in so remarkable 
a manner to the “ City of the Sea.” The prominent and remarkable 
features are most dwelt upon, and like the major part of the volumes 
composing this work, it is carefully and correctly compiled. 


The Family Classical Library, No. XXXI. Cesar. Vol. 1. 
Valpy. 


This is a continuation of Mr. Valpy’s classics, and it contains eight 
books of the wars in Gaul, from the translation of Duncan of Aberdeen. 
There is a biographical sketch of Cesar’s life prefixed. The portable 
character of the edition renders it useful as a pocket companion. 


A Grammar of the English Language, &c. By Richard HI.ey. 
1 vol. 8vo. Simpkin and Co. 


This is a good English Grammar, concise and yet lucid, divided into 
three parts, grammar, eloquence, and rhetoric. It seems to be as fully 
adequate to the information and instruction of the pupil as the author 
intended it should be. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Forman’s Natural Philosophy. 8vo. 5s, 

Knight's Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer. 12mo, 3s, 6d. ; Bvo, 5s. 

New Reform Act. 18mo, 2s. 6d. 

Caracalla, a Tragedy. 8vo. 4s. 

The Family Topographer, Vol. II. 12mo. 5s. 

Cooper’s Proposal for a General Record Office. 8vo. 6s. 

Froissart, by the late Barry St. Leger. 3 vols. post 8vo. 11, 11s. 6d, 

Bishop of Chester's St. Luke. 2 vols. 12mo. 9s. 

Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Vol. VII. British India, Vol. 11. 18mo. 5s, 

Bernard’s Creeds and Ethics of the Jews. 8vo, 11. 1s. 

Remember Me. Second Series. 32mo,. 4s. 

Babbage on the Economy of Manufactures. 12mo. 6s. 

Sheridan’s Guide to the Isle of Wight. 12mo. 8s. 

Dr. A. B, Evans’s Sermons. 8yvo. 12s. 

Sallust, by H. E. Allen. Royal 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. 4 vols. fep. 11. 4s. Excursion, fep. 7s. 

Turner on the Horse's Foot. Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Dodsley’s Annual Register, Vol. LX XIII. for 1831. 8vo. 16s, 

Lord Mahon’s History of the War of Succession in Spain, 8vo. 12s. 

Rev. P. Wilson’s Sermons, Vol. II. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Fort Risbane, fep. 6s. 

Edye’s Calculations relating to Equipment, &c. of Ships of War. Royal 8voy 11. 5s, 

Select Library, Vol. VI. Carne’s Lives of eminent Missionaries, fep. 6s. 

Rogers’s Reform Act, with Notes, &c. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Kidd’s Picturesque Companion to Richmond, &c. 18mo. 3s. 6d.; India proofs, 7s, 

Ince’s Outlines of General Knowledge. 18mo, 1s. 

Hansard’s Debates (3d Series, Vol. IX.) Vol. 1. of Session 1851-2. Royal 8vo. 
1l. 10s. Od.; 11. 13s. 6d, 

Arnold's Dramatic Sketches. 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 

Fortune-Hunting, by the Author of “ First Love.” $ vols. 8vo. 11, 8s. 6d. 

Stevens on the Blood. 8vo. 15s. 

Landscape Illustrations to Scott’s Works, Part I. 12mo. 2s. Gd. 

Boy’s Suppressed Evidence on Miracles. 8vo. 10s. 

Beren’s Advice to a Young Man at Oxford, fep. 3s. 

Merry’s Memoirs. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

The Four Gospels, in Greek, from Greishach’s Text, fep. 3s. 6d. 

Stories from German Writers, on | ocke’s System, 12mo. 2s, Gd. 

Ellis on Life and Fire Insurance. 8vo. 8s. 

Gallery of Shakspeare, Merchant of Venice, 9 Etchings, 16mo, 2s. ; Othello, 12 
Etchings, 16mo. 2s. 

Tradesman’s Guide to Superficial Measurement, 12mo. 5s. 

Moral Plays. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Burgess on Unrevealed Religion. 8vo. 9s. 

Doddridge’s Devotional Letters, &c. 8vo. 8s. 

Bloomfield’s Greek Testament, 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 16s. 

Keith’s Signs of the Times. 2 vols, 12mo. 10s, 6d. 

Lessons on Shells, with Plates, fep. 5s. 6d. 

Rowe’s Reform Act, with Notes, &c, 12mo. 5s. 

Fisher’s Companion and Key to the History of England. Royal 8vo. il, 15s. 

Juvenile Cyclopedia, Vol. V. Royal 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Clarenswold, or Tales of the North. 12mo, 7s. 6d. 

Haden’s Medical Guide for Families. 9s. 

Dr. Power on the Periodical of the Human Female, 8vo. 3s. 

Webster on the Epidemic Cholera. 12mo, 5s. 6d, 

The Beggar's Daughter of Bethnal-green, edited by Dr. Percy. 12mo, 2s, 6d. 

Key to both Houses of Parliament. 8vo. 11. 8s. 

Turner on the Foot of the Horse. Royal 8vo. 7s, 

Bottin’s Almanach du Commerce de Paris, for 1832. 8vo, 11, 

Cleland’s Statistics of Glasgow and Lanarkshire, folio. 2/. 2s. 

Lovett’s Sermons. 8vo. 8s. 
August 1832.—voL. IV.--NO. XVI. ° 
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The Western Garland, &c, 4to. 7s. 6d. 

Badcock’s Tables of the Prices of Wheat, &c. folio, 11. 1s. 

Henderson’s Scottish Proverbs. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Family Library, No. 32, Venetian History, Vol. II. 5s. 

Edgeworth’s Novels and Tales, Vol. 3, Moral Tales, Vol. II. fe. 5s. 

Rennie’s Conspectus of Butterflies and Moths. 16mo. 7s. 6d.; Alphabet of In- 
sects, Xc. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 

Barrington’s Personal Sketches, Vol. III. 8vo. 14s, 

Belinaye on Hygiene. 12mo. 7s. 

Valpy’s Classical Library, No. 31, Cesar, Vol. I. fe. 4s. 6d. 

Simonis’ Hebrew Lexicon, by C. Seager, 12mo. 6s, 

Nicholson's Annals of Kendal. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Reid's Bibliotheca Scoto-Celtica. 8vo. 12s. 

Jones’s Plea for Christian Piety. 8vo, 12s. 

Doisey’s Course of French Literature. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Boucher's Glossary of Archaic and Provincial Words, Part I, 4to. 7s. 6d. 

The Highland Smugglers, 3 vols. post 8vo. 11. 11s, 6d. 

The Private Correspondence of a Woman of Fashion. 3 vols. post 8vo. 11, 11s, 6d. 

Taylor’s Natural History of Religion. 12mo. 4s, 

Hibbert on Extinct Volcanoes, &c. with Plates. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

Rev. R. Parkinson’s Sermons, Vol. I]. 12mo. 6s. 





LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


James’s History of Charlemagne, 8vo. 16s.—De Grey, a Poem, 8vo, 5s—Thack- 
rah on Health and Longevity, 8vo. 7s. 6d.—The Heidenmauer, by the Author of 
the “* Spy,’ 3 vols. post 8vo, 11. 11s, 6d—Gilly’s Memoir of Felix Neff, 8vo. 8s. 6d, 
—Wayland’s Sermons, 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Biblical Cabinet Atlas, plain, 18s. cloth ; 
coloured, 21s. cloth, 

Nearly ready for Publication an Argument, a priori, for the Being and Attributes 
of God. By William Gillespie. 

The Miscellaneous Papers of the late Major Rennel, F.R.S. &c. &c. with Notes 
on the whole, and some Observations made during a recent Survey of the British 
Channel and the Coast of Cornwall, by T. Webb, A.M. Civil Engineer: who has 
also in the press, a Work, addressed to the Government and Landowners of Great 
Britain, on the Encroachments of the Sea upon the Shores of the Kingdom ; with 
Suggestions for arresting its destructive progress, and for preserving the Land from 
its future Ravages. 

The Council of the Royal Society intend to publish a New Caratocve arranged 
according to the Subjects, of the scientific Works in the Library of the Society. 
The Council also propose to publish the Abstracts of the Papers read at the even- 
ing Meetings of the Society, from the beginning of 1800, and which have been 
printed in the Philosophical Transactions, provided two hundred Copies are sub- 
scribed for. 

Captain Skinner, of the 3ist Regiment, is about to publish a Narrative of his 
visit to various parts of India, called Excursions in India, and including an account 
of a walk over the Himalaya Mountains to the sources of the Jumna and the Ganges, 
up which latter river the author sailed 1200 miles. 

Germs of Periodical Literature, a Selection of Tales, Poems, &c., from the prin- 
cipal Magazines. 

Memoirs of Captain Heywood, Midshipman on board the Bounty at the time of 
the Mutiny. 

The Reformer: a Novel. 

Attributes of the Deity; being the Religion, Morality, and Poetry of the Old 
— Selected and arranged for the Use of Young Persons. By Sarah 

ustin, 

The Main Principles of the Creed and Ethics of the Jews, exhibited in Selections 
from the Yad Hachazakah of Maimonides, with a Literal English Translation, &e. 
By Hermann Hedwig Bernard, Cambridge, 


Thoughts on Secondary Punishments. By Richard Whately, D.D. Archbishop 
of Dublin, . ' 
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_ Views of the River Fleet ; from Drawings by Anthony Crosby; with Historical 
Notices from the earliest periods to the present time. , 

Mr. Kennedy, Author of the “ History of the Contagious Cholera,” is finishing 
a third edition of his work, with the results of his observations on the character and 
treatment of the disease in England, 

A Poem, entitled “ The Natural Son,” in the metre of “ Don Juan,” and em- 
bellished with two copper-plates by Simmonds, is in the Press. It is intended to 
be published in Cantos—each adorned with one or two plates. 

Nearly ready, price 2s. 6d. toolscap 8vo. extra boards, embellished with an appro- 
priate Frontispiece, containing a Distant View of Ewood-Hall, near Halifax, Re- 
flections and Admonitory Hints of the Principal of a Seminary, on retiring from the 
duties of his station. By John Fawcett. 





FINE ARTS. 
The Pictorial History of the Bible. No.1. 11. 111. 4to. M*Gowan. 


Another cheap publication. For one shilling two prints upon Scripture sub- 
jects are here given from British masters, &c. The design at all events is perfect, 
We have Reynolds’ Holy Family; Stothard’s Jacob’s Vision; two or three from 
Hamilton &c., and it must be acknowledged they afford most astonishing evidence 
of the excellence to which even an engraving at a low price may be carried. Our 
readers will be surprised as much as we were in this respect. This work deserves 
encouragement, and we have little doubt will find it. 


Landscape Illustrations of the Prose and Poetical works of Sir Walter 
Scott, Bt. small size. Chapman and Hall. 


This is a work designed to match Finden’s illustrations of Lord Byron, It con- 
tains five subjects, which are beautifully executed by Mott, the Findens and others, 
in the very best taste ; it is in fact every way worthy to rank with the best produc- 
tions of the graver which have done so much honor to the present time. 


NEW MUSIC, 


The Sicilian Lover's Serenade. Words by C. J. Davips. Music by 
Louisa Pyne. W. T. Davids. 


The Happy Mountaineer. By Grorer Lintey, Esq. W. T. Davids. 


The men for ever blame our sex. Written by W. J. Tayzior. Music 
by Louisa Pyne. 
These are very charming songs, which cannot fail to be favorites with the public in 
the drawing-room as well as the Theatre. We can add nothing in their praise to 
those who have heard them sung. 


The Appollonicon ; or Musical Album. No.1. Simpkin and Co. 


This is a musical Miscellany for musical people, in the cheapest form, It con- 
tains biography of musicians, anecdotes, criticisms, and new compositions. A song, 
The Heart’s Exchange, accompanies the present number ; composed and arranged by 
T. Cooxe. We wish it success. 


The Western Garland ; a collection of Melodies, composed and arranged 
for the Voice and Piano-Forte, by musical professors in the West of 
Scotland. 4to. Willis. 

The words of these songs are by Mr. T, Arkrnson, who lately published a 
Miscellany called, The Chamelion, with which we are sure all readers of taste are well 
acquainted. ‘The words of these songs are very sweet. lhey are eight in number, 
and they prove Mr. Atkinson’s title to a first rate song writer. The music also 
does credit to the composers. It is rare to find a work of so much merit emanating 
any where upon a similar plan. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, PHILOSOPHICAL, &c. 


Tus Ore cALLED Munpicx 1n Cornwatt.—lIn the additions to the History of 
Cornwall is the following curious account of mundick :—* In the working of these 
tin mines there has been often found mixed with the tin another sort of ore which 
was yellow, commonly called mundick ; neglected for a long time by the tinners ; 
and when it was worked along with the tin, went all away in a smoke which was 
looked upon to be very unwholesome ; but lately it has been tried and wrought 
singly by some curious undertakers, and is found to turn to very great advantage 
bya boilen true copper: so that, whereas, before, the value of the tin made it 
neglected ; now, the extraordinary return that copper makes is likely to lessen the 
value of tin. This mundick, as in some respects that it is very unwholesome, so in 
others it is a sovereign remedy. Where there have been great quantities of it, work- 
ing in the mines was very dangerous, by reason of the great damps and unwhole- 
some steams which, often rising on a sudden, choked the workmen, But for this 
it makes amends by an effect entirely contrary ; for being applied to any wound 
before it is wrought, it suddenly heals it; and the workmen, when they receive 
cuts or wounds (as they often do in the mines) use no other remedy than washing 
them in the water that runs from the mundick ore, But if it is dressed and burnt, 
the water in which it is washed is so venomous that it festers any sore, and kills the 
fish of any river it falls into.””’ What is the difference between pyrites and mun- 
dick, and how many of the qualities formerly imputed to the latter are fabulous 1— 
Mag. of Nat. Hist. 

Wax rrom Portar Frowers.—An extensive landowner in Flanders is said to 
have succeeded in obtaining a quantity of wax, by putting the flowers of the poplar- 
tree into bags, and submitting them to pressure. The wax is of good quality, and 
has an agreeable perfume. So remarkable an experiment is worth repeating. 

Inon Roors.—Sheet iron coverings are now universally made use of on all new 
buildings in Petersburg, Moscow, &c. In the case of a fire, no harm can come to a 
house from sparks falling on a roof of this description. The sheets of this iron 
covering measure 2 feet 4 inches wide by 4 feet 8 inches long, and weigh 123 
Ibs. avoirdupois per sheet, or 1 1b. 5 oz. each superficial square foot. When the 
sheets are on the roof, they measure only 2 feet wide by 4 feet in length; this is 
owing to the overlapping. ‘They are first painted on both sides once, and, when 
fixed on the roof, a second coat is given. The common colour is red; but green 
paint, it is said, will stand twice the time. Small bits or ears are introduced into 
the laps, for nailing the plates on the two-inch square laths on which they are se- 
cured, It takes 12} sheets to cover 100 feet, the weight of which is only 150 Ib. ; 
the cost only thirty shillings, or about three pence per foot. 

Commemoration oF Str Tuomas Gresuam.—This ceremony took place last 
month at St. Helen’s church, Bishopsgate, where a sermon was preached to a numer- 
ous congregation. Mr. Alderman Copeland and others, endeavouring to impart 
greater efficacy to the bequests of this distinguished citizen, gave, on the present 
occasion, a preminm for the best composition in sacred music, which was awarded to 
Mr, Chas. Hart. 

Cusa.—A work has lately been published at Paris, under the title of Centwrie des 
Lépidoptéres de U Ile de Cuba; by M, Poey. The author has availed himself of a 
residence of eight years at Cuba to study the lepidoptera of that island. His work 
contains the descriptions and representations of a hundred kinds, eighty of which are 
entirely new. In general, M. Poey gives a plate of the male and female, above and 
below ; frequently one of the caterpillar and the chrysalis. ‘The plates are executed 
with great fidelity and accuracy, even to the nerves of the wings ; and, when neces- 
sary, of a size larger than nature. 

lacnetic OsseRvatorirs.—At the recent meeting of the Academy of Sciences, 
Baron du Humboldt communicated the important information that a magnetic obser- 
vatory had been founded in the island of Cuba, which, together with that of M. Arago 
at Paris, that of M, de Humboldt at Berlin, and that which the learned Baron has 
established at Pekin, extends the means of making diurnal magnetic observations 


over 198 degrees of longitude. All these observatories are furnished with similar in- 
struments by the same maker. 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Roya. Socrety.—Several papers were read ; the first was an account of certain 
experiments with the magnetic needle on the western coast of Africa, by Captain 
Belcher, R.N. The author notices those frequent and sudden changes in magnetic 
intensity which take place in the neighbourhood of rocks of volcanic origin. In some 
cases, the needle suspended horizontally ceased to vibrate. The second was a curi- 
ous paper on the substance called the “ false tongue” in foals. This is a mass of 
coagulated albumen, found under the natural tongue ; it has long been considered as 
a panacea by some, while others imagined it possessed talismanic powers : it is pecu- 
liar to the horse, and drops off soon after birth. The author is of opinion, that the 
absence of the substance causing a want in the mouth, the animal is directed to the 
teat as a substitute. The third paper was an account of the ornithorynchus, or duck- 
billed quadruped of New Holland,—one of the most remarkable of the mammilia 
class. The author notices the opinions of Shaw, Blumenback, Cuvier, St. Hilaire, 
and, more recently, those of our clever countryman Sir Evered Home, The titles of 
a number of other communications were read ; amongst them there was one entitled 
‘Hourly observations of the Barometer, by Mr. Hudson ;” a paper of great impor- 
tance, from the valuable data it aifords. The meetings were adjourned over the long 
vacation. 


A List of the Royal Society’s Meetings for the ensuing Session : 
1832.—Nov. 15, 22, 50 Anniversary ; Dec. 6, 13, 20. 
1833.—Jan. 10, 17, 24, 31; Feb. 7, 14, 21, 28; March 7, 14, 21, 28; April 18, 
25; May 2, 9, 16, 23; June 6, 13, 20. 


Onientat Transtation Funp.—The anniversary meeting of this institution was 
held last month, and attended by a great number of its supporters, among whom were 
the Dukes of Wellington, Somerset, and oper malta Nee es the Earl of Delawarr, Sir 
R. Gordon, Sir G. Ouseley, Sir G. Warrender, Sir G, Staunton, Sir A. Johnston, Sir 
W. Ouseley, &c. &c. The annual report of the committee was read by Sir Gore 
Ouseley. The report stated that his peveend Majesty had placed two gold medals, 
of the value of twenty-five guineas each, at the disposal of the committee for the fur- 
therance of its objects. The report, in the next place, detailed the instructions sent 
by the Oriental Translation committee to its branch committee at home; and ad- 
verted to the establishment of a corresponding committee at Bombay, by the prompt 
exertions of the Earl of Clare. The report then alluded to the resignation of Mr. 
Huttmann, late secretary to the committee, last year ; and congratulated the subscri- 
bers on the duties of that office having been undertaken by Mr. G, C, Haughton, 
The committee described the works laid before the subscribers this day: 1, The 
celebrated Shah Nameh of Firdausi, translated by James Atkinson, Esq. 8vo. 2. 
The Siyar ul Mutakherin, a history of the Mubammedan power in India, translated 
by Colonel Briggs, vol. i. 8vo. 3. and 4. Two geographical works of Sadih Isfa- 
hani, translated from MSS. in the possession of Sir W. Ouseley, 8vo. 5. The Hoet 
lan ki, a Chinese Drama, translated by Mons. Julien, 8vo. 6. The San Kokf tsu 
ran, a work descriptive of Loo-Choo, Corea, Xc. translated from the Japanese by M, 
Klaproth, with maps, 8vo. 7. A Critical Essay on various Oriental works, trans- 
lated from MSS. in the possession of Sir W. Ouseley, 8vo, 8. The Raghuvansa, a 
poem in Sanscrit, by Kanidas, translated by Adolphus Stenzler, 4to. 9. Annals of 
the Turkish Empire, by Naima, translated by Charles Fraser, 4to. 10, The Memoirs 
of the Emperor Humayun, translated by Major Stewart, 4to, Two others were ex- 
pected to have been ready to add to the preceding list, but, from accidental causes, 
this could not be effected, viz. the second part of Dr. Dorn’s History of the Afghans, 
and a History of Morocco, translated by Walter Price, Esq. Nineteen works, how- 
ever, have actually been published since the last anniversary in 1850, The report 
announced the death of M. Remusat, and paid a just tribute to his merits, A trans- 
lation from the Chinese of the travels of two Buddhist priests, in which he had been 
engaged for the committee, was finished before his death, and his friend M. Klap- 
roth bas undertaken to carry the work through the press. The Fund has received 
from his Majesty the late King of Sardinia, a present of a spendid copy of a Persian 
romance, entitled ‘* Homay and Humayun,” executed in exact imitation of the origi- 
nal, both as to writing and illustrations, by M. Jouy, of Paris, The report then 
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alluded to works recently published in other quarters connected with oriental litera. 
ture, as David’s Turkish Grammar, Major Yule’s bg of Alee, &c. &c., and 
announced that the committee had awarded one of the royal medals this year to 
James Atkinson, Esq. for his translation of the Shah Nameh, and the other to Dr, 
Stenzler, for his edition and translation of the Raghuvansa. The report was ordered 
to be printed, on the proposition of the Duke of Somerset, seconded by Sir Alexan- 
der Johnston. From the statement of accounts read by the chairman, it appeared 
that in 1831 the receipts of the Fund were 2,929/. 4s. 11d.; expenses, 2,268), 
16s. 1d. ; leaving a balance in favour of the Fund, at the beginning of the current 
year, of 760/. 8s.10a. The total receipts this year, up to the 23d inst. are, 1,2601. 
6s. 7d. ; expenses, 5671, 12s.; balance in the hands of the treasurer, 692/. 14s. 7d, 
This report was also ordered to be printed. 


Royat Insrrrvtion.—Mr. Britton has given six lectures on the architecture of 
the middle ages, at the Royal Institution, and illustrated his essays by numerous 
very fine and large drawings. He commenced by showing the characteristic fea- 
tures of the architecture of the pagan and classical ages of the olden times, and 
inferred, as well as proved, that the sacred buildings of the Christians were, in the 
first instance, a rude imitation and application of previous buildings to the new 
religion. This was verified by comparative accounts and delineations of several 
ancient edifices in India, Egypt, Greece, Italy, &c. In tracing and illustrating the 
architectural designs of the middle ages, the lecturer brought forward numerous 
illustrations of Christian, castellated, and domestic buildings. To the first, three 
lectures were appropriated, and the other two were discussed and exemplified in 
three more; by which arrangement, the chronology and history of the architecture 
of the middle ages was clearly and perspicuously displayed. 


Britisu Universities—CamBnivce, June 22.The following Prizes were ad- 
judged on Tuesday last :— 

Members’ Prizes for Bachelors of Arts.—1. James Spedding, of Trinity College ; 
2. H. S. H. Hildyard, B.A., of St. Peter's College. Subject—‘‘Qua pracique 
parte debilis sit et manca Veterum Philosophorum de Officiis doctrina ?” 

Members’ Prize for Undergraduate.—James Hildyard, of Christ’s College. Sub- 
ject—** Inter silvas Academi querere verum.” No second prize awarded. 

Porson Prize—for the best translation of a passage from Shakspeare into Greek 
verse—Henry Lushington, of Trinity College. Subject—* Julius Casar. Act. II. 
Scene 2. Beginning—Cal.—‘‘ Cwsar, I never stood on ceremonies.” And ending 
—*‘ Seeing that death, a necessary end, will come when it will come.” 

On Wednesday last Sir William Browne’s Medals were adjudged as follows :— 

Greek and Latin Odes.—James Hildyard, of Christ’s College. Epigrams—Wil- 
liam Nicholson, of Christ’s College. Subjects:—Greek Ode—* Quid dedicatum 
_ linem Vates?” Latin Ode—* Occultum quatiente animo torture flag-Apolel- 

um,” Greek Epigram—‘‘ Quis enim celaverit ignem, Lumine qui semper proditur 
ipse suo?” Latin Epigram---“ Homo sum: humani nihil a me alienum puto.” 

Oxronrp, Jury 7.---The following is a list of those Candidates who have obtained 
classical distinction in Disciplinis Mathematicis et Physicis :--- 

Class I.---Henry Jones, Commoner of Jesus College ; Charles Edward Lefroy, 
Commoner of Christ Church ; Frederick Rogers, Commoner of Oriel College ; and 
Edward Protheroe Vaughan, Commoner of Baliol College. Class II.---Alfred Men- 
zies, Scholar of Trinity College. Class III.---None. Class IV.---Godfrey Thomas 
Baker, Commoner of Christ Church; Henry Blyth Crommelin, (Commoner,) and 
Daniel Deboudrey, (Gentleman Commoner,) of Magdalen Hall; and Henry Nele 
Loring, Commoner of Exeter College. Class V.---One hundred and four in number. 

The Crewian Oration, in commemoration of the Founders and Benefactors of the 
University, was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Cramer, the Public Orator: after which 
the Prizes were recited in the following order :--- 

Latin Verse---* Attila,” John Thomas, Scholar of Trinity College. English Essay 
---“* The Study of different Languages, as it relates to the Philosophy of the Human 


Mind,” Benjamin Harrison, M.A, Student of Christ Church, Latin Essay--- De 
Stoicum Disciplina,” Thomas Legh Claughton, B.A. Fellow of Trinity College. 
—_ Verse---** Staffa,” Roundell Palmer, Scholar of Trinity College. 
ubjects for 1833.---Latin Verse, Carthago.---English Essay, On Emulation.---Latin 
Essay, De Atticorum Comedia.---English Verse, Grenada. 
Theological Prise.---“‘ The Analogy of God’s Dealings with Men would not lead us 
to expect a perpetual Succession of miraculous Powers in the Church.” 
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MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Kept at Edmonton, Latitude 51° 37’ 32” N. Longitude 3’ 51” West of Greenwich. 


The warmth of the day is observed b 
y means of a 
shade, standing about four feet above the surface of the ground, The extreme 


ascertained by a horizontal 


self-registering Thermometer i i 
} na simila 
of the Barometer is known from observations made at intervals : 


the morning till the same time in the evening. 


result of the most frequent observations. 


Thermometer exposed to the North in the 
cold of the night is 
situation. The daily range 
of four hours each, from eight in 
The weather and the direction of the wind are the 


The rain is measured every morning at eight o'clock. 


























Range| Range , Rai 
1832.| of of Preeeaing ~y Prevailing Weather. 
Ther.} Barom. inds. Inches 
June 
= oan rete S.W. 175 |Generally clear. 
- e eee a Generally clear. 
aal earl 5003-30, NW. en showery, otherwise generally clear. 
4 Hp 30,14-30,22 N.W. Generally clear. 
be He 30,29-30,34) N.b. E. Except the morning, clear. 
pepe ~ 30,35- Stat. S.E. & S.W. Generally clear. 
Jal; -74 |30,32-30,29 N.E. Generally clear. 
1) 41-77 |30,27-30,23 N.W. Generally clear. 
- = moet fee . = ae = Generally clear. 
‘ , 04) S.E. & S. Clear after ten in the morning. 
4) 46-79 29,98-29,94 S.E. & S.W. Generally clear. . 
5) ae 29,95 Stat. N.W. Generally clear. 
| aaa ye ee ee A few showers in the evening, the morning clear. 
“ ae ean an . wr ae flying showers at times. 
° path my nfe- mary SW. Clad with frequent slight showers. 
rs 55:73 |29,84-20,87 S.W. Generally clear. 
a oor 29,7 1-29,67 S.W. 05 (Cloudy, with rain at times. 
3-75 20,85-20,83 S.W. & S.E. A thander storm in evening with vivid lightning. 
13, 53-75 |29,74-29,72 S.W. 375 |Generally cloudy. 
-. 54-69 |29,95-29,99 5.W. 475 |Rain daring the morning, afternoon cloudy. 
16 ao peer ae 4 aed 1 | Excepting the evening, cloudy. 
17| 54.82 |30,11-30,04,  W. | se Adamae ae og nem 
18) 50-69 |30,00-30,04 W.b.N.&N.W. Clear. 
19| 45-68 |30 ,06-30,11 N.W. Clear. 
- = ye — ~_ E. Generally clear. 
be Bo , 18-30, . Generally clear, many dark clouds passing, 
22) 40-62 |30,14-30,13 N. General dense cloud. . F 











The 


articularly favourable weather from the 23d ult. to the 5th instant, together with the pre- 


vious Stas, have enabled many to secure a good crop of hay: from the healthy appearance 


and full ear of the corn everywhere presented, and now fast assuming its autumnal co 


may anticipate an abundant wheat harvest. 
Edmonton. 


in ships’ compasses. 


To 


Cuarctes Henny Avams. 





. Steiner, of Churc 
munication from a foreigner residing abroad, for an invention of a certain p 


NEW PATENTS. 


To G. Preston, of the Minories, London, for his having invented an improvement 
May 26th, 2 months. 


or processes, by which spent madder or 


can be made to yield a great quantity of 
same various colours all description 
them ; and also for improving for 
2d June, 2 months, 

To W. Hubie, of York, for having found out or invente 


used. 


2d June, 2 months. 


To J.A. 


improved whipstick or cane, to be used when riding. 
o J. Sylvester, of Great Russell-street, Middlesex, 


Taylor, 


of George-street, Hanover-square, 


s of cotton, linen, 
dying madders that have not been previously 


, near Blackburn, Lancashire, in consequence of a com- 


rocess 
madders that have been previously used 
colouring matter, and for dying with the 
wool, silk, or any mixture of 


d an improved mangle, 
for his having invented an 


5th June, 2 months. 
for his having invented im- 
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rovements in apparatus for raising the temperature of air to warm and ventilate 
uildings. 5th June, 2 months. 

To H. Bolton, of Sharples, in the parish of Bolton-le-Moors, Lancaster, for his 
having invented an improvement in machinery used for carding cotton, and other 
fibrous materials. 5th June, 2 months. 

To J. Perkins, of Fleet-street, London, for his having invented improvements in 
blowing and exhausting air applicable to various purposes. 9th June, 6 months, 

To G. Lowe, of Brick-lane, Old-street, Middlesex, for his invention for increasing 
the illuminating power of such coal gas as is usually produced in gas works ; also 
for converting the refuse products from the manufacture of coal gas, as is usually 

roduced in gas works, into an article of commerce not heretofore produced there- 
rom ; and also for a new mode of conducting the process of condensation in the ma- 
nufacture of gas for illumination. 9th June, 6 months. 

To W. Brown, of Liverpool, in consequence of a communication made to him by 
a certain foreigner residing abroad, for an invention of improvements on steam 
engines. 9th June, 6 months. 

To H, G. Gillet, widow of the late A. W. Gillet, of Birmingham, in consequence 
of a communication made to her late husband by acertain foreigner residing abroad, 
of a new or improved machine or instrument to measure, beat, and give the accents 
in all the different moods of tone, with any degree of velocity required applicable to 
the teaching of music. 28th June, 6 months. 





COMMERCIAL AND MONEY MARKET REPORT. 


Tue appearance of cholera with increased virulence, has not at present affected the 
commercial relations of the country, which are sufficiently languid from other causes, 
without quarantine regulations further embarrassing them. A leading mercantile 
operation since our last report, has been a very large speculation in tallow, under 
the expectation that the intercourse between England and Russia would be inter- 
fered with. These tallow speculations seldom turn out well for the promoters of 
them, and according to present appearances, the one in question is not likely to be an 
exception to the general result. By advices from St. Petersburg, we learn that there 
are 160,000 casks of tallow ready for the seasons’ consumption, which amount has 
always been deemed an ample supply, and no speculation has ever made such an in- 
road into that stock, as to render the article permanently scarce, or do more than 
temporarily raise the price upon the public. This quantity has always been con- 
sidered too large to be operated upon by the transactions of individuals, however 
opulent. The speculators in the present instance have not been enabled to raise the 
value of tallow above 42s. 3d. for distant delivery, and 42s. on the spot. The de- 
liveries from the Custom House last week, as a criterion of the consumption of the 
article, show a decided diminution of it as compared with the corresponding week of 
last year. In that year they were 1616 in that week. In this year only 872. Dea- 
lers purchase as a matter of precaution, not wishing to be out of stock whilst the 
speculation is going on ; but the market is otherwise dull. 

The advices from the manufacturing districts are generally unfavourable. Busi- 
ness in all branches is very dull, and no improvement can be fairly anticipated. It 
is true, that this is a dull period of the year, and a sort of interregnum between 
summer and autumnal orders, but we apprehend that the present depression lies 
deeper than in this casual circumstance. The commercial system appears to be 
—— out of joint. 

The great wool fairs in Germany are generally looked to as a criterion of the state 
of trade on the continent, and they have not this year been satisfactory. The clips 
have been generally short in Germany this year, and nothing has sold well at the 
fairs, but the finest sorts of wool. Coarse qualities were quite unsaleable, The 
finer sorts were chiefly bought by German manufacturers, for the execution of orders 
they have received from America and Russia. Mercantile affairs in the Hanse 
Towns are very languid, and the commercial intercourse between this country and 
Portugal, owing to the invasion of Don Pedro, nearly annihilated. 

The markets both for East and West India produce are very dull, and present no 
feature of any interest. A government contract for rum has been taken at 1s. 6}d. 
to 1s. 6}d. full proof, Leeward Islands. 
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Tae Money Marxet.—English securities have been inanimate since our last re- 


port, and the trifling attention 
best gecet of it. 
the Midsummer dividends 


have been in a course of payment, 


paid to the account day on the 18th instant. j 

Consols and other stocks that have to closed for ‘Seeuaion of 
are now open, and the dividends 

Foreign securities have 


for the last fortnight 
been much neglected. 


Portuguese Bonds advanced upon the news arriving of Don Pedro’ 
, edro’s | 
since he has not advanced so rapidly as was capeehad: they have Aen Tag 





PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 
On Monday, 23rd of July. 


ENGLISH STOCKS. 

Bank Stock 198 half, 200—Indian Do. 199 half, 
200 half.—Consols 82 half, five-eighths.—Do. 
for Account 82 three-quarters, seven-eighths.— 
Reduced 83 quarter, three-eighths.—Three and a 
Half Do. 91-quarter.—New Three and a Half 
se Cents 90 three-quarters, seven-eighths.— 

our per Cents. 100-one-eighth.—India Bonds 
par. 2 pm.—Exchequer Bills, 11. 12. 


FORBIGN STOCKS. 
Belgian Bonds 73 quarter, three quarters— 


Brazil 45 three-quarters, 6 one-quarter.~Ohi- 
lian 13 half, 14 half.—Colambian 11 half, 12 
half.— Danish 66 half, 7.—Dutch 4] half, three. 

narters.—Greek 20, 30.—Mexican 20 half, 
three-quarters.—Portagnese 55 half.— Russian 
98 half, 99 half.—Spanish 14 one-eighth, three- 
eighths. 


SHARES. 
Alliance 8 half, 9.—Guardian 25 half.—Pro 
tector 25 half, 6 half.—1lmperial Brazilian Mine 
42, 3.—Canada 45, 6. 





BANKRUPTS. 


FROM JuNE 2%, TO JULY 17, 1852, INCLUSIVE. 


June 22. —T. Sowerby, Blandford Street, 
Manchester Square, upholsterer.—W. C, Hol- 
land, Brighthelmstone, Sussex, draper. — J. 
Wilde, St. Albans, Herts, maltster.—B. Gard- 
ner, Holmes Buildings, London Wall, pork 
butcher.—R. Humphreys, Winchester, woollen 
d r—J. Jones, Carmarthen, grocer.—J. N. 
Ja » Manchester, nankeen manufacturer.— 
0 Hunter, one oe en 

bergavenny, Monmouthshire, shopkeeper.— 
G. Jones. Carnarvon, poe te Walton, 
Newcastle upon Tyne, slater.—E. W. Peters, 
Coventry, wine merchant. 

June %.—J. Fitch, Halsted, Essex, auction- 
eer.—W. H. Roskell and T. Smith, Shoreditch, 
plambers.—T. Laws, Chancery Lane, victualler. 
—W. Whittemore, Brighthelmstone, Sussex, 
bookseller.—W. M. Anderson, Foley Place, St. 
Marylebone, surgeon.—H. Rogers, Oxford 
Street, jeweller.—W. B. Edridge, Long Acre, 
coachmaker.—T. Charlton, Whitechapel, linen 
draper.—J. Salthouse, Mountbarrow, Lanca- 
shire, cattle dealer.—B. Collier, Warminster, 
Wilts, victnaller.—H. Gick, Liverpool, joiner. 
—H. T. Newton, Derby, liquor merchant.—A. 
Pettet, Norwich, music seller.—J. Hornby, 
Liverpool, corn merchant. — J. Edmondson, 
Manchester, cotton manufacturer —T. Dunsdon, 
St. Nicholas, Worcester, pastry cook. 

June 29.—C, Ingram, Salisbury, Wilts, car- 
rier.—T. Pomeroy, Exeter, brewer.—J. te 
Bishopweéarmouth, Durham, ship owoer.—J, 
Swain, Manchester, woollen draper.—T. A. Ve- 
nables, Birmingham, grocer.—P. Evans, Ponty- 
Pool, Moumouthshire, er. 

July 3 —J. Dalton, White Bear, Upper 
Thames Street, victaaller.—S. Teulou, Green- 
wich, upholsterer.—J. Dove, Cadogan Place, 
Chelsea, boarding house keeper.—T. Scarnell, 
Sea House Hotel, Brighton, tavern keeper.— 
H. Pickup, Yeddingham, Yorkshire, innkeeper. 
—T. Wakelem, Willenhall, Staffordshire, carry- 
comb maker.—J. Locker, Hanley, Stoke upon 
Trent, Staffordshire, grocer. 

July 6.—W. Summers, Wilson Street, Fins- 
ba decane, bricklayer.—J. B. Bostock and T. 
H. Musgrave, Wenlook Basin, City Road, screw 
manofacturers.—J. Clark, Godalming, Surrey, 


August, 1832.—voL. Iv. NO. XVI. 


linen draper.—T. Saunders, jan. Austin Friars, 
merchant.—J. Alicock and W. Willson, Jer- 
myn Street, St. James’s, tailorsa—A. Hood, 
Darlington Place, Southwark Bridge Road, 
spirit dealer.— W. Sell, St. Martin’s Lane, 
bookseller.—C. Saxe, Conduit-Street, Hanover 
Square, tailor.—-W,. Ogden, Heywood, near 
Bury, Lancashire, cotton spinner.—S8, Coleman 
and M. Chapman, silversmiths.—J. Boxall, 
Brighthelmston, Sussex, hotel keeper.—E. 
Cobb, Manchester, commission agent. 


July 10.—F. Welch, St. James's Street, Pall 
Mall, bill broker.—J. Ballock, Soathend, Essex, 
printer.—W. Withers, Loughborough, Leices- 
tershire, lece manufacturer.—J. Kingsley, Big- 
gleswade, Bedfordshire, corn factor.—J. Law- 
rence, Round’s Green, Shropshire, coal master. 
—J. Gibson, sen. Norwich, kiddier.—J. Taylor, 
jun. Manchester, currier.—E. Shute, Bristol, 
wine merchant.—E. Meredith, Liverpool, vic- 
tualler.—R. Chaffey, Thorncombe, Devonshire, 
clothier.—J. Broom, Kidderminster, carpet 
manufactarer.—J, Hall, sen., J. Hall, and T. 
Hall, Burslem, Staffordshire, earthenware manu- 
facturers.—R. Bell, Newcastle upon Tyne, 


joiner. 


July 13.—C. Butler, Cheapside, draggist.— 
J. Mitchell, Pudsey. Yorkshire, linen draper.— 
C. Shipley, Sheffield, currier—J. Gibson, 
Blackburn, Lancashire, draper.—W. Hiscock, 
Southampton, tailor.—J. Hickman, Birming- 
ham, chemist. 

July 17.—R. 8. Watts, St. Margaret’s Hill, 
Southwark, hop and seed merchant.—J. M. 
Taylor, Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, book. 
seller.—W. A. Hutton, Rathbone Place, auc. 
tioneer.—F. Fisher, jun. Brighthelmstone, Sas- 
sex, licensed dealer in patent medicines.—J. 
Richardson, Half Moon Street, Piccadilly, vic- 
tualler.—W. Parker and W. Smith, Worcester, 
money scriveners.—R. Short, Dartmouth, sail 
maker.—J. Hogg, Wetherby, Yorkshire, gro- 
cer.—-G. D. Monteith, Brierly Hill, Stafford- 
shire, apothecary.—G. Walker, Lane End, Staf- 
fordshire, baker —W. H. 8. Penley and A. Pen- 
ley, Portsea, stationers.—-W. Robinson, Stones, 
Lancashire, woollen manufacturer. 

T 
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HISTORICAL REGISTER. 
POLITICAL JOURNAL—Avcusr 1, 1852. 


House or Lorps.—June 15.—The Marquis of Londonderry begged to call the 
attention of the Noble Earl (Grey) to the progress of Political Unions, more 
particularly to the language used by Mr. Larkin, at a meeting of a Political Union at 
Sunderland, at which Dr. Headlam, the friend of the Noble Earl, presided.—On the 
Order of the day for going into Committee on the Scotch Court of Exchequer Bill, 
the Duke of Buccleuch opposed it at considerable length.—The Bill then went 
through the Committee. 

June 18.—The Norwich Assizes Bill was passed. 

June 19.—The Earl of Minto moved the second reading of the Anatomy Regula- 
tion Bill; and, in doing so, pointed out some of the inconveniences to which the 
study of anatomy was at present exposed.—Lord Wynford strongly resisted the Bill, 
declaring that there was in the minds of the poor the most decided repugnance to 
dissection. His Lordship concluded with moving that the Bill be read a second time 
this day six months.—Their Lordships then divided, when there appeared for the 
Bill 15, against it 10. 

June 20.—Earl Grey rose and said, it was necessary in the discharge of his duty to 
call their Lordship’s attention to the flagitious and outrageous attack which had re- 
cently been made on his Majesty's person, and call on both Houses of Parliament to 
vote a joint Address to the Sovereign. The Noble Earl then moved the following re- 
solution: ‘That an humble Address be presented to his Majesty, to express to his 
Majesty our horror and indignation at the late atrocious and treasonable attempt upon 
his Majesty, and our heartfelt congratulations that his Majesty escaped from it with- 
out injury to his sacred person. To express to his Majesty the deep concern which 
we feel at there having been found within his Majesty’s dominions a person capable 
of so flagitious an attempt ; and that we make it our earnest prayer to Almighty God 
that he will preserve to us the blessings which we enjoy under his Majesty's just and 
mild Government, and continue to watch over and protect a life so justly dear to us.” 
—Lord Eldon highly approved of the Address. The resolution was then carried nem. 
dis. ; the Address was drawn up, and agreed to. 

June 21.—The Marquis of Wellesley, as Lord Steward of the Household, an- 
nounced that his Majesty would receive the joint Address of the two Houses of Par- 
liament on Wednesday. 

June 22.——The King’s County Assizes Bill was passed. 

June 23.—Lord John Russell and others, brought up the Boundaries Bill.—On the 
motion of the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Bill was read a first time. 

June 25.—The Duke of Sussex presented a petition, signed by upwards of one 
thousand of the clergy, bankers, merchants, &c. of Lancaster, praying for a rev ision of 
the Criminal Code.—Lords Tenterden and Wynford opposed the punishment ot 
Death Bill —The Lord Chancellor defended it.—The Bill was then re-committed. 

June 27.—Their Lordships proceeded at half-past one in a body, together with the 
House of Commons, to St. James's, to present the Address of the two Houses of Par- 
liament to his Majesty, on the recent flagitious attack upon his Royal Person.— His 
Majesty was pleased to return the following answer :—** My Lords and Gentlemen, 
I thank you for this affectionate expression of your feelings in consequence of the at- 
tack recently made upon my person. I rely with confidence on the continued loyalty 
and attachment of my people, and I assure you of my anxious solicitude to ensure to 
them a continuance of every blessing they enjoy under my Government.” 

__ June 28.—The Marquis of Lansdowne, as Chairman of the Committee on Irish 
lithes, presented the Second Report of the said Committee. Bills, founded upon the 
Reports, would be shortly laid before Parliament. ‘The Noble Marguis said he should 
only move on that occasion that the Report be read.—The Report was accordingly 
read by the Clerk. The Committee stated the effect of their proceedings since the 
last Report, and described the present state of Ireland with respect to the distribution 
of tithe property, the inability to obtain payment of tithes, and the present state of 
the law, They proposed, under the Composition Act, to give the Clergy land in lieu 
of tithes, with several other suggestions, which they considered advantageous to the 


public.—Earl Grey laid on the table a Convention concluded between his Majesty and 
the Emperor of Russia. 


June 29,—Lord Wharnclitfe presented a petition from certain coal owners, com- 
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plaining of the combinations and disturbances which took place in certain districts — 
The Punishment of Death Bill passed through a Committee, 

July 2.—The Punishment of Death Bill was passed.—The Earl of Roden moved 
‘That a humble Address be presented to his Majesty, praving that an inquiry be 
made into the present afflicted state of Ireland, and that his Majesty may be pleased 
to adopt such remedial measures as may be deemed necessary and sufficient for restor- 
ing that country to peace and happiness.’”-—Lord Melbourne opposed the motion as 
unnecessary and uncalled for by the present state of affairs in Lreland.—The Duke 
of Wellington admitted that it was true lreland had long been in a disturbed state ; 
but he was prepared to show that there was no comparison between the extent and 
degree of former disturbances, and those which now unhappily characterised Lreland. 
—Lord Plunkett opposed the motion.—The Earl of Eldon considered the resistance 
to tithes as most illegal. He should support the motion—The Earl of Wicklow 
maintained that the present disturbances were owing to the imbecility of Govern- 
ment.—Lord Melbourne defended the conduct of Government —Their Lordships 
divided, Contents, present 60, proxies 19—79; Non-contents, present 70, proxies 
50—120; Majority for Ministers, 41. 

July 3.—The Metropolitan Cemetery Bill was read, and passed.—Earl Darnley 
brought the subject of the Gravesend Pier Bill before the House. After a few ob- 
servations from Lord Bexley, Lord Wharncliffe, and Lord Strangford, Earl Darnley 
withdrew his motion, and the Bill was lost.—The Earl of Belhaven presented a 
petition from the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland in favour of the new 
plan of education in lreland.—The Duke of Richmond moved the order of the day 
tor the committal of the Boundary Bill. The House resumed, and the Chairman re- 
ported progress. ; 

July 4.—On the motion of the Duke of Buccleuch, the House went into Committee 
on the Scotch Game Bill —The Lord Chancellor rose to move the second reading of 
the Bill for amending the representation of the people of Scotland.—Lord Suftield 
presented a petition from Godalming, complaining of the Boundary Bill.—On the mo- 
tion of the Duke of Richmond, the House resumed itself into a Committee on the Bill, 

July 5.—Several petitions were presented against the Boundaries Bill.— The Lord 
Chancellor brought in a Bill to amend the Appellate Jurisdiction in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts.—The Bishop of Exeter presented a petition from Exeter against the Govern- 
ment plan of Education in Ireland, 

July 6.—The Zemindar of Nozeed’s Bill was read a third time and passed. 

July 9.—The Duke of Buccleuch presented several petitions against destroying 
the rights of voting possessed by the holders of “ superiorities” ( parchment votes ).-— 
The Earl of Camperdown contended that persons ought not to have the right of voting 
by holding superiorities, and that it was an abuse that was very properly about to be 
remedied.—On the motion for the third reading of the English Reform Boundaries 
Bill, the Marquis of Clanricarde moved that Dursley should be substituted for Thorn- 
bury as the polling place for the Western division of the county of Gloucester, which 
was carried by a majority of 19.—Arundel was also added to the polling places for the 
county of Sussex, and the Bill was then passed.—On the motion that the House re- 
solve into Committee on the Scotch Bill, the Earl of Haddington complained of the 
anomaly of giving an additional Member to the University of Dublin, and leaving 
the other Universities, the science and literature of Scotland, without any represen- 


tative.—The House then resolved itself into a Committee on the Bill.—The Earl of 


Haddington moved that the number of Representatives be sixty-one instead of fifty- 
three.—The Lord Chancellor said, that the question of population was not the ground- 
work of the Scotch Bill. There were twenty-three towns in Scotland which had not 
so many inhabitants as some of those in England, yet they had twenty-three members. 
— The amendment was negatived. , 

July 10.—The House went into Committee on the Scotch Reform Bill, and the 
clause for returning the writ for Members for the Orkneys was postponed.—The 
Ecclesiastical Courts Bill was read a third time and passed, 

July 11.—The Royal Assent was given by Commission to the Boundary Bill, the 
Punishment of Death Bill, the Scotch Peers Privilege Bill, the General Cemetery 
Bill, the Zemindar of Nozeed Bill, and several private Bills. 

July 12.—The Lord Chancellor, having moved the Order of the Day for receiving 
the report of the Committee on the Scotch Reform Bill, read the amendments of the 
Committee, which were agreed to.—The Earl of Haddington moved several verbal 
amendments for the purpose of having the same recorded on the Journals.—The Re- 
port was then received.—The Appellate Jurisdiction Bill was passed. 
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House or Commons.—June 15.—The House went into Committee on the Scotch 
Reform Bill, on the motion of Lord Althorp, and the discussion on some of the 
clauses occupied the remainder of the sitting.—Mr. Pringle moved that the classiti- 
cation of the boroughs that were to exercise the elective franchise be referred to » 
Select Committee.— Lord Althorp opposed the motion ; as, if any alteration appeared 
eligible, it could be as well made in a Committee of the whole House.—Motion 
negatived.—The 48th Clause was agreed to without observation. On Schedule A of 
Scotch counties being read, and the question put that it stand part of the Bill, Sir 
G. Murray objected to cutting off Perth to add it to Clackmannan and Ross, and 
moved that the words after Perth be left out.—The amendment was opposed by Lord 
Althorp and the Lord Advocate, and on a division the numbers were, for the Amend- 
ment 24, against it 54—majority 30.—Schedule A was then agreed to,—On Schedule 
B being put, Mr. D. Davidson objected to Nairn and Elgin being united, and moved 
that one Member be given to each of those places. On a division the numbers were, 
Ayes 26, Noes 50. Schedule 8 was then agreed to.—Schedule C was agreed to 
without comment.The House then proceeded to the consideration of Schedule D, 
when Mr. C. Fergusson moved that Greenock be taken out of Schedule D and added 
to Schedule E, for the purpose of being addea to Port Glasgow, to return one Mem- 
ber together. After a lengthened discussion the House divided—A yes 47, Noes 73. 
—Mr, R. Dundas moved that Stonehaven be added to the Montrose district of 
Burghs, on the grounds thai the constituency of the district was not sufficiently nu- 
merous without the addition of Stonehaven.—Ayes 42, Noes 62.—Sir M. S. Stuart 
moved that Kilmarnock be added to the Ayr district, which Lord Althorp opposed. 
—Ayes 35, Noes 67.—The remaining clauses in Schedule E were agreed to. Sche- 
dules F, G, and H were postponed, Schedules I, Kk, L, and M were agreed to ; as 
were several other clauses, together with the preamble of the Bill.—On the motion 
of Mr, P. Thomson the House resolved itself into a Committee on the Custom Duties 
Bill, 

June 18.—On the motion that the House resolve into Committee on the Reform 
Bill for Ireland, Mr. O’Connell moved an instruction to the Committee, ‘That it 
be an instruction to the Committee to make provisions for extending the elective 
franchise to persons seized of any freehold estate, and occupying the same, of the 
clear yearly value of 51. at the least, over and above all charges, except only public or 
Parliamentary taxes, county, barony, church, or parish cesses, or rates and cesses on 
any townland or division of a barony.’”—The House divided, for the original motion 
177, against it 44; majority for Ministers 133.—The House then went into Commit- 
tee, and on the first clause being put, Mr. O’Connell moved that 10/. be substituted 
for 20/. which was opposed by Mr. Stanley, and on a division was negatived—there 
being for the motion 9, against it 161. ‘The clause was then agreed to. 

June 19.—The London and Birmingham Railway Bill was passed.—Mr. Sadler 
brought forward his motion for the establishment of some permanent provision for the 
necessitous poor of Jreland ; and moved a resolution declaratory of the expediency of 
making such a provision by a permanent charge, and particularly by a tax on absen- 
tees. On a division there was a majority of 19 against the motion, the numbers being 
Ayes 58, Noes 77.—Mr. Hunt rose to move that,an Address be presented to his 
Majesty, praying that he would be graciously pleased to give orders that no corporal 
punishment should take place in the army till after the meeting of the next Session 
of Parliament.—On a division the numbers were, for the motion 15, against it 33— 
majority against the motion 18. 

June 20.—Lord Althorp moved that the House concur in the Address to the King 
on the late attack, and felt assured of its propriety, and that there could be but one 
feeling as to the nature and atrocity of the attack.—The motion was agreed to, and 
the concurrence communicated to the Lords.—The House then went into Committee 
on the Coroners’ Bill. Mr. Hume proposed that every individual taking the office of 
Coroner should produce a certifieate of having attended two courses of medical lec- 
tures. After some desultory conversation the motion was rejected on a division by 
a majority of 69, the numbers being 11 to 80.—Mr. Warburton then moved that all 
Coroners’ Courts should be open to the public—On the division on this important 
amendment the numbers were—in favour of it 94, against 54, being a majority of 40 
in favour of having the Coroners’ Court an open one. 

June 21,—There was no House. 

June 22.—Mr. Moreton moved that Wootton be substituted for Thornberry as the 
place of nommation for Gloucestershire, in the Boundaries Bill. The House ivided, 

Aves 54, Noes 83. The several amendments were agreed to, and the Bill was passed. 
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June 23,—Several Bills were sent to the other House, after which they adjourned. 

June 25.—Mr. Stanley, on the House going into Committee on the Lrish Reform Bill, 
announced the intention of the Ministers to introduce some alterations ; the first was to 
extend the franchise to persons holding leases for twenty-one years, at rents of 101. and 
upwards. Mr.Stanley moved an Amendment to the effect proposed : but Mr. O'Connell 
and others preferring twenty to twenty-one years, Mr. Stanley consented, and the amend- 
ment so worded was agreed to.—The second clause was agreed to, Mr. Stanley hav- 
ing undertook to introduce a clause for registering 501. freeholders so as to ascertain 
the real constituency of any place.—The third clause was ordered to stand part of 
the Bill—On the fourth clause being put, Mr. Lefroy proposed as an amendment to 
this clause that the 10/. beneficial interest which was to give a right of voting should 
be 10/. without charge or incumbrance or the payment of rates and taxes.—Lord Al- 
thorp opposed the motion.—Mr. Lefroy persisted in calling for a division, when the 
numbers were, Ayes 26, Noes 15%, majority against the amendment 126.—On the 
motion of Mr. Stanley that the House resolve into Committee on the Party Proces- 
sions Bill in Ireland, Mr. Lefroy moved that the Bill be committed that day six 
months.—The House divided : for the amendment 29, against it 110. 

June 27.—Lord Morpeth presented a petition from the county of York in favour 
of the Factories Bill, signed by 158,652 names, and measuring 2322 feet in length. 
The petitioners complained against the system of overworking children, and prayed 
for an immediate measure of relief.— Lord Palmerston presented copies of the 
Conventions between his Majesty and the Empires of Russia and the Brazils.— 
The Order of the day having been moved for the third reading of the Scotch Reform 
Bill, the Bill was passed.—Mr. Baring rose to move the recommitting of the Bill 
to deprive Members of the privilege of exemption from arrest for debt. The ques- 
tion had often been discussed. The subject was one of importance; sure he was 
that the public looked to it; and no less sure was he that the Members of that House 
had a right to assert their duty. If Members of Parliament could not pay their debts, 
they should not have seats in that House.—Lord Althorp feared the Bill might de- 
prive the people of several very able and independent Representatives. The House 
divided, when there appeared for committing the Bill 69, against it 50, majority 19, 

June 28.—Several petitions having been presented in favour of the Poles, Mr. 
C. Ferguson rose to bring forward his motion on behalf of that oppressed nation ; 
but, believing that Government had made exertions in favour of Poland, he should 
confine his motion to praying for the production of the Manifesto of the Emperor of 
Russia of the 26th of February last, and of the organic statute to which it referred ; 
and also of a copy or extract of the despatch of the British Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burgh, communicating the same to Government.—Lord Sandon seconded it.—Lord 
Palmerston had no objection to the production of the papers moved for, he should 
not offer any farther observations at present —Mr. Hume, Mr. O'Connell, and Mr. 
Shiel spoke with great vehemence, and launched into terms of yust abuse against the 
Emperor of Russia. Mr. O'Connell denounced him as a miscreant, and Mr. Hume 
as a monster in human shape. Mr. Shiel would apply no abusive epithets, as he 
could find none sufficiently strong to express his feelings.—Mr. Ruthven hoped Po- 
land would be restored to her station among the nations, and would serve as a barrier 
to Europe against the Northern barbarians.—Mr. R. Inglis could not but call the atten- 
tion of the House to the language that had been used towards the Emperor of Russia, 
which he thought should not be allowed to pass without observation by his Majesty’s 
Ministers, when a sovereign in alliance with this country was called a miscreant.— 
Lord Palmerston said he had heard the language used by Hon. Gentlemen with re- 
gret.—Mr. Baring thought such language as had been applied to the Emperor of Rus- 
sia should not be applied to any sovereign. The Poles had been most cruelly treated, 
and there never was a more holy rebellion, He thought giving the money of this 
country to Russia was one of the most wanton wastes of public money that had ever 
taken place. The whole sum to be paid amounted to 5,000,000/, and he was confi- 
dent a tittle of obligation could not be made out to the payment,—The question was 
then put and agreed to. 

June 29.---The House went into committee on the Reform Bill for Ireland. The 
Chairman read Clause 4, providing that no elector should register unless he had 
been in occupation six months, and had paid up all Grand Jury cess, and all muni- 
cipal taxes.---Mr. O'Connell objected, and moved that the words ‘‘ Grand Jury 
cess” be omitted. The House divided---Ayes 21, Noes 59. The clause was then 
agreed to,---The House went into a committee for the purpose of considering the 
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enabling his Majesty to grant relief to the Jamaica colonists who had sustained 
losses in consequence of the late insurrection, and to the colonists of Barbadoes, St. 
Lucie, and St. Vincent, who had suffered from the late hurricane.---On the question 
that the House do resolve itself into a committee of supply being put, Mr. Pigott 
inquired if it were the intention of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to propose any 
alteration in the Assessed Taxes Composition Act?---The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said it was not his intention to propose any alteration.---The sum of 60,060/., 
as the charge for one year of the Board of Works and Victualling Departments, was 
put and carried; as was also 42,2691. 11s. 1d. for services, &c. in the Admiralty, till 
March 1832.---After a few words from Mr. Hume, 4,204/. for services, &c. in the 
Navy Offices, was also agreed to. 

July 2,---Lord Althorp having moved that the House resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee of Supply, Mr. Kennedy moved resolutions on the Ordnance Estimates. In 
the sum total, which is 1,247,000/. the Estimates present a saving of 100,0001., as 
compared with last year ; and of 250,0001. as compared with the year before.---Mr. 
Hume objected to one item only ; and added, that hereafter he expected to see much 
greater reductions.---On clause 6 of the Irish Reform Bill having been read, Sir R, 
Bateson said the 101, qualification was not a sufficiently high one in large towns. It 
would not produce a respectable and independent constituency.---The clause was 
agreed to without a division.---Clause 7 having been read, Mr. Shaw moved an 
amendment, to the effect that the provision of the English Bill in regard to the 
preservation of the rights of freemen be extended to the Irish Bill.---The com- 
mittee divided, Ayes 39, Noes 128---majority, 89. The clause was agreed to.--- 
Mr, Ruthven moved that the Chairman report progress. The committee divided, 
Ayes 10, Noes 64---majority 54. Clauses 8 and 9 were then agreed to. 

‘July 3.—Mr. Alderman Waithman brought forward his series of resolutions on 
the subject of trade.—Lord Althorp stated that on the 12th of this month he should 
call the attention of the House to the treaty entered into with Russia.—Mr. Hume 
moved the appointment of a Select Committee to inquire into the nature and extent 
of the patent of the King’s printer, and report their opinion thereon to the House. 
The motion was agreed to, and the Committee appointed.—The Report of the Com- 
mittee of Supply was brought up and agreed to. 

July 4.—Upon the motion that the House should go into Committee upon the 
Liverpool Franchise Bill, Lord Sandon objected to any body of freemen being de- 
prived of their rights without sufficient cause.—Mr. Hunt moved that the House be 
counted ; and there being only thirty-seven Members present, the House adjourned. 

July 5.—Mr. Stanley rose to bring forward his new system relative to the Irish 
Tithes. The Right Hon, Gentleman detailed his plan at length, and concluded by 
moving for leave to bring in a Bill to amend the Tithe Composition Act; also for 
leave to bring in a Bill to establish Ecclesiastical Corporations in the several Dio- 
ceses of Ireland.—Mr. O’Connell rose to move an adjournment, as there were many 
Members who wished to deliver their opinions. Lord Althorp thought the debate 
should not be adjourned, and the House divided. Ayes 25, Noes 142.---Mr, O'Con- 
nell again moved an adjournment, which was negatived ; when the Hon. Member 
moved that the debate be adjourned to Monday.---Lord Althorp said he would not 
persist in opposing the motion.---Agreed to. 

July 6.--Mr, Ewart moved that the Lords’ amendments to the Punishment of 
Death Bill be taken into consideration. He could not approve of the alterations 
made in the Bill, The amendments were put and negatived, and a committee ap- 
pointed to draw up resolutions, and request a conference with the Lords,—The 
llouse then went into committee on the Irish Reform Bill, when all the clauses were 
agreed to, after much desultory conversation, except clauses 54 and 55, 

July 9.—On the motion that the House resolve itself into committee on the 
Irish Reform Bill, Mr. Dundas asked whether the Bribery Prevention Bill (Lord 
J. Russell's) was likely to be passed this session—Mr. Stanley was understood to 
reply, that it was too late to hope to pass the Bill this Session. The House then re- 
solved into committee. On clause 54 being read, Mr. Jephson moved that the fran- 
chise for the University of Dublin be extended to all those who had taken the Degree 
of Masters of Arts, which would assimilate the constituency of that University to 
those of Oxford and Cambridge.---Lord Althorp supported the amendment, and after 
a desultory conversation the amendment was agreed to, and the clause, as amended, 
ordered to stand part of the Bill.---Clause 55, and Schedules A, B, C, and D, were 
then agreed to, as was the Preamble to the Bill. 
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MEMOIRS OF PERSONS LATELY DECEASED. 
M. Penier. 

At Paris, May 19, aged fifty-four, Casimir Perier. M. Perier was born on the 
12th of October, 1777, at Grenoble. The son of a rich merchant, he at an early 
age embraced the career of arms, and served in the Italian campaigns of 1799 and 
1800, in the staff of the military engineers. On the death of his father, he quitted 
the army, and devoted himself wholly to commercial pursuits. In 1802, he founded 
a banking establishment at Paris, om subsequently established a number of manu- 
factories of cotton-spinning and sugar-refining, and also steam flour-mills, all of 
which were eminently successful, and contributed to the formation of an immense for- 
tune. He first became known to the public in 1816, by a pamphlet against the foreign 
loan system, which was equally remarkable for clearness of argument and knowledge 
of finance. In 1817, he was elected one of the deputies for the department of the 
Seine, and from that time until the Revolution ef 18350, was the firm opponent of 
every ministry. He particularly distinguished himself by his hostility to the Villele 
administration, supporting almost singly the opposition to the famous budget of M, 
de Villele, which he disputed item by item, with a talent and perseverance worthy 
of entering the lists with the illustrious financier to whom he was opposed. When 
M. de Polignac became President of the Council, the opposition of M. Perier as- 
sumed a more violent character, and he was pre-eminent among the 221 deputies 
who voted the famous address which led to the fatal ordonnances of July. When 
the Revolution broke out, he at once avowed himself the advocate of the popular 
cause, and opened his house as the place of meeting of the deputies who assembled 
to protest against the illegality of the proceedings of the Crown. Firmly attached, 
however, to the principles of constitutional opposition, and shrinking, therefore, 
from the probable effects of a revolution, he was one of the last to abandon the hope 
that King Charles would open his eyes to the gulf on the brink of which he was 
standing, and, by a timely revocation of the ordonnances, prevent the necessity of 
the extreme measures of an appeal to arms, and a consequent change of dynasty. 

On the dissolution of the ministry of M. Lafitte, M. Perier was called to the 
head of the government, and immediately entered into the system of policy which 
he continued until the close of his career. He combined the advantages of wealth 
and great mental capacity, talent for business, and the babit of public speaking. 
By these qualities, he continued at the head of affairs for more than a year of trou- 
bled politics. The last time he took any important part in the debates in the 
Chamber of Deputies was on the 20th of March, when he pronounced an eloquent 
defence of the conduct of the government with respect to the events of Grenoble. 
The last time he was present in the Chamber was on the 29th of March, when he 
merely brought in several private bills. 

M. Perier paid court too much to the three great powers ; and neglecting to fulfil 
the promises made to the country after the late revolution, he laid the foundation 
for discontent among the people, which furnished the republicans and Carlists 
with fuel for their recent rebellion. M. Perier was, however, an honourable man, 
and a loss to France.—Athenaum, 


Anna Maria Porter. 


At Clifton, lately, after a short illness, Miss A. M. Porter. She was descended, 
on the father’s side, from an Irish family of respectability. Mr, Porter held a com- 
mission in a regiment of dragoons, and, dying at an early age, left his widow with 
five young children; three sons, one of whom was the present Sir Robert Ker 
Porter, and two daughters, of whom Anna Maria was the younger. Mrs. Porter 
bestowed her utmost care on the education of her daughters, imbuing their minds 
from infancy with literary taste. Anna Maria, when not more than thirteen years 
of age, commenced her career of authorship by the publication of a small work, en- 
titled « Artless Tales.” ‘These little stories betray, as might be supposed, many marks 
of a juvenile pen: but there are also discernible in their construction and com posi- 
tion numerous indications of that invention and fluency of narration which impart 
their charm to her subsequent productions. Her next work was a povel, in one vo- 
lume, entitled “« Walsh Colville.’ The favourable reception experienced by these 
works encouraged her to proceed, and she shortly after published another novel in 
three volumes, entitled “¢Octavia;” which was followed by the‘ Hungarian Brothers,” 
and “ Don Sebastian, or the House of Braganza.’”’? These works obtained a very exten- 
sive circulation, and placed the author among the favourite novel- writers of the time, 
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She now prosecuted her literary labours with great ardour. 
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Among her more po- 


pular productions may be enumerated “ The Recluse of Norway,” “ The Village of Ma- 
riendorpt,” and “ Fast of St. Magdalen.”’ She also published a volume of Ballads 


and Romances. 


constitution, which was naturally delicate. 


Miss Porter’s mental exertions proved too much for her bodily 


For some years her health had been 


gradually on the decline, her sight being greatly impaired. She had entered, with 
her sister, on a plan of relaxation for the summer months, when she was taken off 
while partaking the kind hospitalities of a valued friend at Clifton. In private life, 
Miss Porter was distinguished for the purity and elevation of her moral character, 
Her pleasing manners, the affability of her temper, and her extraordinary powers of 
conversation, won for her the esteem and affection of a large circle of acquaintance, 
by whom her departure will long be deeply deplored. 





ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The Rev. J. Lupton, M.A. to the Rectory of 
the United Parishes of St. Michael and St. 
Trinity, Queenhithe, void by the cession of Dr. 
Russell.—The Rev. E. Bushby, to the Vicarage 
of Impington.—The Rev. J. W. Butt, M.A. 
Rector of Southery,to the Mastership of Brom- 
ley School, Kent, vacant by the resignation of 
the Rev. H. B. Hibbert.—The Rev. C. J. Or- 
man, A.M. tothe Perpetaal Curacies of Should- 
ham and Shouldham Thorpe, Norfolk.—The 
Rev. C. Smyth, to the Vicarage of Alfriston, 
Sussex.—The Rev. J. S. Stockwell, M.A. to 
the Rectory and Prebendal Church of North 
Newnton, and to the Rectory of Wilton with 
the Chapel of Netherhampton annexed, Wilts.— 
The Rev. J. Bicker, to the Perpetual Curacy of 
Wingfield, Suffolk.—The Rev. W. Okes, M.A. 
Senior Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge, to the Consolidated Livings of 
Wheatacre, Norfolk, and Mutford with Bar- 
naby, Saffo'k.—The Rev. J.S. Boone, M.A. of 
Christ Church, Oxford, late one of the Masters 
of the Charterhouse, to the New Church at 
Paddington, vacant by the resignation of the 
Rev. W. B. Rennell.—The Rev. R. Gwatkin, 
B.D. to the Vicarage of Barrow-upon-Soar, 
Leicestershire.—The Rev. J. T. Austen, B.D. 
to the Vicarage of Aldworth, Berkshire.—The 
Rev. H. Tasker, Fellow and Tutor of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, to the Vicarage of 
Soham, vacant by the death of the Rev. G. 
Haggitt.—The Rev. D. Twining, Rector of 
Stilton, Hunts, to the Rectory of Therfield, 
near Royston, Herts.—The Rev. C. E. Kenna- 
way, M.A. late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, to the Rectory of Chipping Bam- 
den, Gloucestershire, void by the resignation of 
the Hon, and Rev. Leland Noel.—The Rev. G. 
Boulton, M.A. to the Rectory of Charwelton, 
Northamptonshire.—The Rev. J. B. Harrison, 
B.D. Fellow of St. Mary Magdalen College, 
Oxford, to the Vicarage of Everley, Northamp- 
tonshire. 





Married.—At St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
the Hon. and Rey. E. R. B. Fielding, to A. H. 
Boughey, eldest Gaughter of the late Sir J. 
Boughey, Bart. of Aqualate, Staffordshire. 

At St. James’s Charch, the Rev. W. G. Bayly, 
to Maria Julia, eldest daughter of J. Rigby, Esq. 

At Dunleez, Lord De Tabley, to Nina, daugh- 
ter of Count de Salis. 

The Rev. R. W. Sutton, M.A. ‘to Sarah, 
second daughter of the late Thomas -Hayter, 
Esq. of Brixton. 

At St. George’s, Hanover Square, W. S. 
Lowndes, Esq. of Whaddon Hall, Bucks, to 
Lucy, eldest danghter of Mrs. Hartman. 

At Egham, J. Smith, Esq. of Maidenhead, to 
Elizabeth, only daughter of the late W. J. 
Jones, Esq. 

At St. James’s, the Right Hon. Frederick 
John Lord Monson, to Theodosia, youngest 


daughter of L. Blacker, Esq. of Newent, Glou- 
cestershire. 

At Catton, near Norwich, the Rey. E. H. 
Ravenhill, B.A. to Alicia Honora Harriette, 
only child of G. F. Harvey, Esq, of Catton. 

At Marylebone Church, Benjamin Welstead, 
Esq. of Kimbolton, Hunts, to Mary, daughter 
of the late Owsley Rowley, Esq. of the Priory, 
near St. Neots. 

The Rev. R. Wilberforce, Vicar of East Folly, 
Kent, to Agnes Frances Everilda, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Ven. Archdeacon Wrangham. __ 

At Daventry, the Rev. R. Biscoe, to Anne, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Dr. Smith. 

At Lyndhurst, Hants, the Rev. P. Gurden, 
Rector of Clanworth, third son of T. T. Gurdon, 
Esq. of Letton, Norfolk, to Henrietta Laura, 
eldest daughter of J. Pulteney, Esq. 

In Dublin, Viscount Acheson, to Lady Theo- 
dosia Brabazon, only daughter of the Earl of 
Meath. 

The Rev. L. Fraser, of Horsham, Sussex, to 
Matilda, second and youngest daughter of Ed- 
ward Jesse, Esq. of Hampton. 

Mr. G. W. Shury, of Ealing, to Sophia, 
daughter of Mr. W. Garland. 





Died.—At Guildhall, Timothy Tyrrell, Esq. 
Remembrancer of the City of London. 

At Iver, Bucks, John Copeland, Esq. 

At Bicester,the Rev. R. Fletcher. 

At Piddington, Oxon, Mr. C. Mottley. 

Mr. J. Tims, formerly of Deddington. 

At Cheltenham, the Rev. T. Mills, M.A. of 
Coval Hall, Chelmsford. 

At Bedford, Joseph Thackeray, Esq. M.D. 

In Berkeley-square, the venerable Duchess 
of Manchester. 

At Hertford, Ann, only daughter to the late 
Baron Dimsdale. 

Suddenty, at Nutfield Rectory, Surrey, the 
Rev. Edmund Sandford, B.D. 

At Ballybrack, near Cushendall, Archibald 
M‘Cambridge, at the patriarchal age of 123 years 
and four months, The deceased was an indus- 
trious man, and, during bis life, scarcely ever 
suffered one day’s confinement from sickness; 
his habits were generaily temperate, but by no 
means so abstemions as might be inferred from 
the great age he attained. 

At Aylesbury, Ann, widow of the late Mr. 
T. W. Field. ; 

Aged 104, John Walker, of West Street, Hull. 

At Knocklofty House, county of Tipperary, 
the Earl of Donoughmore, aged 78. 

Walter Prideaux, Esq. a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, of Plymouth. 

At Paris, the Right Hon. John Lord Rendle- 
sham. 

In Spring Gardens, Sir J. Macdonald, Bart. 
of Woolmir Lodge, Hants. 

In Portman Square, the Earl of Scarborough, 
aged 76. ae 

In Piccadilly, much regretted, Mrs. Ridgway. 
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